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SIXTUS 


APOCRYPHAL HISTORY. 

THE name of this distinguished 
pontiff and great sovereign is in En- 
glish literature popularly associated 
with the romantic story of a cardinal 
who throughout long years affected 
retirement and profound 1 
feigned extreme old age and physi- 
cal weakness, and, racked with a 
hollow cough, appeared to be fast 
sinking into the grave. Even crutch- 
es were his support 
Sut 


humility, 


for 
along. 
thrown aside, and he 
Te Deum in a rich, 
the instant his election 
to the papal throne was announc- 
ed. The story, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is pure fiction, and 
was never heard of until more than 
half a century after the death of 
Sixtus V., who was made its hero. 
The Protestant historian of the 
popes—Professor Ranke—long ago 
had the good sense to reject it along 


necessary 
as he tottered 
props were 
intoned the 
full voice 


these 


* Sixte-Ouint. Par M. le Baron De Hiibner, 
ancien ambassadeur d’Autriche & Paris et a 
Rome. D’aprés des Correspondances diploma- 
tiques inédites tirées des Archives d'Etat du 
Vatican, de Simancas, Venise. Paris, Vienne et 
Florence. Paris. 1870. 3 vols. in-8vo. 
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with other like inventions. More than 
this, he declares that, so far from any 
apparent feebleness of Cardinal Mon 
talto being an inducement to his 
election, “his comparatively vigor- 
ous years were taken into account, 
he being then sixty-four; for all were 
persuaded that a man of unimpaired 
energies, whether physical or mental, 
was imperatively demanded by the 
circumstances of the times.” 

saron Hiibner disposes of the fables 
referred to even more thoroughly than 
Professor Ranke, and shows that they 
all had their common origin in a 
book (f/istory of Sixtus V.) written 
by one Gregorio Leti, an apostate 
priest, sixty years after the death of 
that pope. 

What is known as the /icarcsgue 
style of literature, introduced in 
Spain by the Lazarillo de Tormes of 
Mendoza and the Guzman de Al- 
faraché of Mateo Aleman, and fol- 
lowed by Le Sage in his Gi/ Blas— 
an imitation far more brilliant than 
any of its originals—was then in 
vogue; and the hero of every novel 
was made a smart Macchiavellian 
rogue, full of expedients, demonstra- 
tive show of honesty and even of 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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piety, and great capacity for rascal- 
ity. This fashion infected English 
literature to some extent, as may be 
seen in the productions of Fielding 
and Smollett, and was imitated by 
Leti, who strove to make of Felice 
Peretti a cunning adventurer seeking 
through discreditable means to attain 
the object of his ambition. Leti 
was not without talent, and wielded 
what is nowadays called a wonder- 
fully facile pen. After his apostasy, 
he lived successively in Geneva, Pa- 
ris, London, and Amsterdam, pour- 
ing forth books in surprising quan- 
tity. He wrote histories of England, 
of Oliver Cromwell, of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ¢ ¢utti quanti. Leti threw into 
his writings a great deal of imagina- 
tion, was eagerly and immensely 
read in his day, and in these and in 
other respects was the worthy prede- 
cessor of the latest historian of Eng- 
land, who, yet more widely read than 
Leti, is destined like him first to be 
found entirely untrustworthy, and 
then to be cast aside and totally for- 
gotten. 

Leti’s history of Sixtus V. was sim- 
ply a work of fiction, from which, un- 
fortunately for truth, the grotesque 
mask made for the great Sixtus has 
been by too many accepted as a por- 
trait. 

With commendable candor, even 
Ranke rejects Leti as unworthy of 
credit. 


HISTORIC MATERIAL. 


For the life of Felice Peretti down 
to the period of his accession to the 
throne of St. Peter, the German Pro- 
testant historian and Baron Hiibner 
refer to and work up almost the same 
historical documents. ‘Tempesti’s re- 
liable history of ‘Sixtus V., and the 
diplomatic records in Rome, Paris, 
and Venice, to which both these 
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writers had access, form the main 
body of this material. 

But when Professor Ranke wrote 
his History of the Popes, the archives 
of Simancas were not yet opened to 
scientific research. For the history 
of Sixtus V. the value and import- 
tance of the Simancas papers lie 
herein: the leading political move 
ments in which Sixtus V. wasan actor 
were necessarily to great extent treat- 
ed by him with Spain, then the lead- 
ing power of Europe. Now, Sixtus 
V. had no minister of foreign affairs. 
With all the ambassadors accredited 
to his court he negotiated personal- 
ly, alone, and wivd voce. All he 
wished to say he said in plain terms, 
and often in the most undiplomati 
phrase. 

Of all these negotiations, there 
never was any record in the archives 
of the Vatican. ‘The foreign ambas- 
sadors with whom he treated in all 
cases made immediate report to their 
several sovereigns not only of the 
tenor and substance of the pope’s dis- 
course, but of his manner, intona 
tions of voice, gesture, etc., so that 
many despatches gave, as it were, 
living portrait of the great pontiff. 

Although, personally, the Venetian 
ambassadors were more acceptable 
to Sixtus V. and possessed his con- 
fidence and friendship, yet, political- 
ly, the influence of Spain was stronger 
with him, and his secret negotiations 
with the latter were on the most im- 
portant questions of the day. Of 
these negotiations the only record 
exists in the despatches of the Span- 
ish ambassadors at Rome to Philip 
II. Hence the importance of the 
archives of Simancas, the admirable 
use of which by Baron Hiibner 
gives his work an incontestable su- 
periority. By way of showing the 
estimate in which Baron Hiibner’s 
history is held in the Protestant lit- 
erary world, we may mention that 
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the last number of the Zdinburgh Re- 
view speaks of it as “ very various, 
instructive, and agreeable reading, 
and a valuable addition to sound 
historical literature,” and “one of the 
most valuable productions of an age 
rich in historical biography.” 

Measured by the substantial merit 
of Baron Hiibner’s production, this 
favorable opinion may be looked up- 
on as very moderate praise indeed. 

THE BOY FELICE PERETTI. 

When, after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, the Turks devastated 
Illyria and threatened Dalmatia with 
fire and sword, thousands of its un- 
fortunate inhabitaits crossed the 
Adriatic Sea in miserable barks and 
sought refuge in Italy. The largest 
number settled at various points of 
the coast from Ancona to Otranto. 
Among these last was one Zanetto 
Peretti, who took up his abode at 
Montalto, near Grottamare, a rural 
hamlet on a spur of the Apennines, 
near the sea, and some fifty miles 
south of Ancona. His children in- 
termarried with respectable families 
of the neighborhood. Some of them 
filled municipal offices of responsi- 
bility, and became persons of—ac- 
cording to the Italian expression— 
civil condition. 

Piergentile Peretti, the fourth de- 
scendant of the Dalmatian refugee, 
was in excellent circumstances at the 
period of the taking and sack of Mon- 
talto, in 1518, when he lost every- 
thing. He sought shelter at Grotta- 
mare, and, leasing a tract of land, 
supported his family by his labor as 
a farmer and gardener. While busy 
among his orange-trees, he nourished 
strange visions arising from a dream 
that his first-born child should be a 
boy and become pope. On the 13th 
of December, 1521, a son was born 
to him, and, accepting the augury, 
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he named him Felix. The father’s 
prophecy was received by the family 
as the announcement of an event 
which would certainly come to pass, 
and it was settled among them that 
the little Felix was some day to wear 
the tiara. 

For many historical writers the 
temptation of antithesis is very strong, 
and, copying Leti, biographers of 
Sixtus are fond of telling us that the 
great pope was once a swineherd.* 
The truth is that the little Felix 
was never, according to a common 
expression, “ hired out.” At home 
he was doubtless made useful to the 
extent of his small abilities—watched 
his father’s fruit-trees, and probably 
looked to the pigs and the poultry, 
precisely as did Arthur Tappan, Dan- 
iel Webster, and the sons of our stur- 
dy New England farmers generally, 
down to the beginning of the present 
century. 

But, after all, the highest proof of 
the genuine respectability of the Pe- 
retti family is found in the fact that 
in their fallen fortunes they had the 
good sense and the true Christianity 
to seek the preservation of their gen- 
tility not in dangerous idleness and 
vain repining, but in labor, honest 
labor and hard labor. Therein lies 
true dignity. 

Meantime, the position of a bro- 
ther of Piergentile, Fra Salvador, a 
monk of the order of Minorite Friars, 
had not been affected by the worldly 
reverses of his family, and he was in 
a condition to aid them by giving the 
young Felix an education. At the 
early age of nine, the boy entered the 
convent, and soon surprised the monks 
by his intelligence and talent. When 
twelve years old, he became a novice 
of the order, and, pursuing his studies 
with application and success, entered 

*Even Moreri writes, ‘* Il gardait les cochons 


lorsqu’un cordelier le trouvant a la campagne 
dans ce vil exercise, le prit pour étre son guide.” 
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minor orders, and became widely 
known as a preacher of renown by 
the time he had reached his nine- 
teenth year. 

THE PREACHER FRA FELICE. 

His first sernion in Rome was de- 
livered in 1552, and people asked 
one another who was this young 
monk to whose pulpit they saw flock- 
ing as anxious listeners great theolo- 
gians, distinguished scholars, high 
dignitaries, and such personages as 
Cardinal Carpi, Cardinal Caraffa (af- 
terwards Pius IV.), Cardinal Ghis- 
lieri (afterwards St. Pius V.), Igna- 
tius Loyola, and Philip Neri, the two 
last already canonized in public esti- 
mation. ‘To these auditors the at- 
traction of the young monk’s sermons 
was not so much their true fire of 
eloquence, grace of gesture, and mag- 
nificence of diction,* as their solidity 
of science, purity of doctrine, and 
fervor of piety—all proclaiming him 
a grand instrument of the great inte- 
rior reform in which they recognized 
him as a co-worker. 

As regent of the convents of his 
order at Sienna, Naples, and Venice, 
he distinguished himself by his purity 
of conduct, zeal, and severity. His 
task at Venice was a difficult one. 
The recalcitrant and tepid set intrigues 
on foot against him, and procured his 
recall. 

Returning to Rome, he was made 
adviser of the Holy Office, and had 
the extreme generosity to propose for 
the vacant place of superior of his 
order the monk who had been his 
most active and pitiless antagonist at 
Venice. This was much remarked 
at the time, and still more so when, 
soon afterwards, the new superior, 
conilemned for various offences, and 


* Six of his sermons are still preserved. Baron 
Hiibner speaks of them as “ écrits dans une langue 
vrainient magnifique.” 
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stmmoned to Rome to undergo his 
punishment, Fra Felice interceded for 
him, and obtained from the Holy Fa- 
ther his pardon. This act of Chris- 
tian heroism was specially noticed 
and appreciated by Cardinal Ghis- 
lieri. Ranke is in error when he 
speaks of Fra Felice’s labors as a 
theologian at the Council of Trent. 
He received the appointment, but 
was retained in Rome. 

Soon after the accession of Cardi- 
nal Ghislieri as Pius V., Fra Felice 
was made Bishop of Fermo, and, la- 
ter (1570), 

CARDINAL MONTALTO. 

Honored with the confidence of 
Pius V., Cardinal Montalto was, dur 
ing his pontificate, consulted on 
important questions, and as an inti 
mate friend of the holy Pius was pre 
sent at that grandest and most im- 
pressive of all earthly spectacles—the 
death of a saint. 

The successor of Pius V. was Car- 
dinal Buoncompagni, Gregory XIII. 
As Fra Felice and theologian of 
the embassy, Cardinal Montalto had 
some years previous accompanied 
Cardinal Buoncompagni to Spain. 
Their relations were not personally 
friendly, and the new pope suppress- 
ed a small income which had beet 
conferred by his predecessor upon 
Cardinal Montalto. 

Released from active attendance 
at the Vatican, the cardinal gave his 
leisure hours to sacred literature, the 
arts, and architecture. For many 
years he had devoted much time to 
a revision of the works of the fathers. 
This labor of love he now continued 
with more energy than ever, and in 
1580 published his edition of the 
works of St. Ambrose. By way of 
recreation, he gave active supervision 
to the establishment of a vineyard 
and the erection of a villa on the Es- 
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guiline Hill, not far from Santa Maria 
Maggiore. ‘The traveller of to-day 
arriving in Rome by the railroad may 
have the villa pointed out to him 
(now Villa Massimi). Long rows of 
magnificent trees around it, planted 
by the hand of Sixtus V. on these 
rounds, have only within a few years 
yielded to the invasion of modern 
improvement and disappeared for 
ever. 

And now for thirteen years leading 
a life of almost exclusive retirement, 
and occupied with his religious duties, 
and his vines, Cardinal 
Montalto was soon lost sight of. 

The generation which had listened 
with admiration to 


his books, 


the sermons of 
Fra Felice was gradually dying out, 
and but few people knew much of the 
Cardinal Montalto. 

But 


no affectation of secrecy or 


in this retirement there 


silence 
He spoke his mind freely, and 


was 


put 
but little restraint on his speech in 
his caustic criticism of public mea- 
sures and the temporal policy of the 
reigning pontiff. Indeed, his freedom 
in this respect verged on imprudence. 
is, however, was known to a very 
ul circle of personal acquaintan- 
es. He was rarely seen outside his 
own residence, except when duty re- 
quired his presence in consistory or 
ceremonial solemnities of the 

For all the rest of the out- 

‘orld, he was dead. His histo- 

rian finds in the story of the crutches 
the symbol of the chains which dur- 
ing all these years bound him in 
forced inaction, and which, on his 
election, he broke and cast from him. 
As the consecrated servant of God, 
Cardinal Montalto was deeply inter- 
ested in the work of regeneration of 
he church and in the expulsion and 
extirpation of heresy, so admirably 
enforced by Paul III., Paul IV., 
Paul V., and Gregory XIII. Catho- 
licity, in a merely human point of 
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view, had renewed youth and strength 
in her wonderful uprising of the six- 
teenth century against apparently 
victorious error. At the moment 
when triumphant heresy had sur- 
rounded and appeared about to crush 
her, an army of saints and holy men 
arose almost miraculously from all 
ranks of society and from all coun- 
tries, and, bearing the banner of the 
cross, drove the powers of heresy 
and paganism before them like chaff. 
This wonderful uprising is clearly 
shown by the simple chronicle of the 
dates of the births and deaths of the 
great saints of the period: 


St. Ignatius ° 
St. John of God . 
Father John of Avila 
St. Peter of Alcantara 
St. Francis Xavier 
St. Francis Borgia 
St. Theresa 
St. Philip Neri 
St. Charles Borromeo 
St. John of the Cross Tae 
The Venerable John Leonardi 
St. Francis Solano ; 
Blessed John Baptist of | 
the Conception j 
St. Francis Carraciolo 


1491—1556. 


149=—1550. 


POPE SIXTUS V. 


The conclave in which Cardinal 
Montalto was elected pope was of 
very short duration, and the compa- 
rative obscurity in which he had so 
long lived cannot be better described 
than by the despatch of the French 
ambassador informing the king that 
“a friar named Montalto had been 
elected.” 

During the last years of the reign 
of Gregory XIII., the Roman terri- 
tory was scourged by the presence 
of hordes of armed banditti, estimat- 
ed as varying from twelve to twenty- 
seven thousand men. Naples was 
also full of them, and all Italy suffer- 
ed from their presence. This terrible 
suffering and scandal was a matter to 
which the newly elected pontiff had 
long given serious thought; and in 
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his very first address in the consisto- 
ry he named two things that engaged 
his attention—the administration of 
justice and the securing of abundance 
for his people. ‘ ‘To these he resolv- 
ed to give his utmost care, trusting 
that God would send him legions of 
angels, if his own strength and the 
aid of others should not suffice to 
punish the malefactors and repro- 
bates.” He also exhorted the cardi- 
nals not to use their privileges for 
the shelter of criminals. 

On the day following the acces- 
sion of the newly elected pontiff, the 
conservators of the city presented 
him an address, demanding at his 
hands for the people justice, peace, 
and abundance. His holiness _re- 
plied that his people should have jus- 
tice, and that they should not suffer 
famine. 

He then added that he specially 
recommended to the conservators 
the enforcement of the laws, and that 
they might count upon his aid if 
they performed their duty. If they 
did not, they might rest assured he 
would have their heads taken off! 

And now the Roman people and 
the world were to see what could be 
effected by an inflexible will, strong 
in indignation against wrong. and 
arrnor-clad in its sense of justice. 

The city of Rome itself was not 
exempt from a species of brigand- 
age. 

The nobles fought out their quar- 
rels in the streets, and the munici- 
pal police was at the mercy of the 
armed followers of the lawless ba- 
rons. ‘The new sovereign was firmly 
resolved to make an example of the 
first offender upon whom he could 
lay his hand. “The carrying of arms 
was made a penal offence. On the 
fourth day of his reign, four young 
brothers were arrested bearing ar- 
quebuses. These young men were 
of good character and well connect- 
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ed. Several cardinals threw them- 
selves at the feet of Sixtus, asking 
for their pardon, and reminding his 
holiness that an execution had never 
taken place in Rome between the 
accession and the coronation of a 
pope. In vain!* 

ing, at six o’clock, 
were publicly hung. 


The next morn- 
the young 
Meantime, 


men 


THE BANDITTI 

were masters of the country, and it 
was not easy to expel them. Under 
the previous reign, so great was the 
terror they inspired, that the autho- 
rities thought it best to admit them 
into the city on “ safe-conducts,” in 
the hope of conciliating them. This, 
as the Venetian ambassador remark- 
ed, was no palliative, but rather a 
slow poison. 

So emboldened had these robbers 
become that there were sure indica- 
tions of a plot to seize and sack the 
city. But Sixtus had made up his 
mind to employ no half-way mea- 
sures and to recognize these outlaws 
only as criminals. With his own 
hand he wrote to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany: “ Aid me to root out these 


bandits, who, to the great injury of 
the people and the scandal of the 
Holy See, ravage the country.” ‘The 


ae 


existence of these brigands was one 
of the results of long years of feud 

disorder and civil war. Guelphs an 

Ghibellines, the struggles of free ci- 
ties with princes, and the military sys- 
tem of paid condottieri, had created a 
race of men who lived arms in hand. 
True, Guelphs and Ghibellines no 
longer existed, the condettieri were no 
more, and free cities and absolute 
tyrants of small territories had pass- 
ed away. But the traditions of that 
period survived, and it was thought 
that the man exiled for crime, in be- 


* ‘* While I live,” said Sixtus, ‘‘ every criminal 
must die.” 
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coming a bandit, only vindicated free- 
dom against tyranny. Old rallying- 
cries were adopted, and with a slight 
amount of good-will these outlaws 
found it easy to persuade themselves 
and the peasantry, whom they always 
sought to conciliate, that they were 
simply defending some right and re- 
Wherein 
lay the right and existed the oppres- 
sion could not of course be very sa- 
tisfactorily explained. 

Public opinion, unfortunately, aid- 
ed this miserable sophistry by at- 
taching only a qualified disgrace to a 
life of scoundrelism. A bandit was 
not, for the reason that he had been 
a robber, necessarily and for ever dis- 
qualified from re-entering society. 
Instances to the contrary were nu- 
Ludovico Orsini, banished 
from Rome for an act of vendetta, 
joined the banditti, for years led their 
iife, and was, nevertheless, afterward 
received into the Venetian service, 

nd honored with the important com- 


mand of Corfu. 


sisting some oppression. 


merous. 


Che most formidable of the robber 
bands which infested the States of 
the Church during the reign of Gre- 
gory XIIL., and which Sixtus V. had 
now to deal with, were those of Al- 
phonso Piccolomini, Lambert Mala- 
testa, and Guercino. 

The history of brigandage is the 
same everywhere. An _ organized 
band, if successful, soon attracts the 
vicious element of the population, 
and every town and village furnishes 
its contingent of men of evil habits 
and ruined fortunes. ‘The lawless 
and adventurous life of the banditti 
strikes the vulgar imagination. They 
gain the sympathy of the peasant 
population, to whom they appear as 
heroes, and who, by connivance and 
succor, as well as by the obstacles 
they contrive to throw in the 
way of pursuit or surprise by the 
authorities, make themselves in fact 
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the allies and associates of the 
robbers. 

From hisstronghold at Pitigliano, in 
Tuscany, Piccolomini made raids into 
the Pontifical States whenever it suit- 
ed him, sometimes pushing as far as 
the gates of Rome. On one occasion 
he defeated a large body of troops 
sent against him, and finally became 
so powerful that the government of 
Gregory XIII. had the weakness to 
treat with him, and make important 
concessions in order to purchase his 
inactivity. 

Sixtus V. increased the number of 
troops, and sent them out against the 
band of Guercino, the most insolent 
and cruel of the robber chiefs. The 


expedition was successful, the band 
defeated, and Guercino killed. Mean- 
time, the pope pushed the necessary 
Finding the gov- 
ernor of the city not sufficiently re- 
solute for his position, he was set 
aside and an abler man put in his 


reforms in Rome. 


place. The most stringent orders as 
to the preservation of the morals and 
public peace of Rome were now issu- 
ed, and put in force with the last se- 
verity. 

Neither wealth, high birth, power- 
ful connections, nor even the eccle- 
siastical character, afforded any impu- 
lity. Young men bearing the most 
illustrious names in Rome, the Sforza, 
the Orsini, and others, suffered impris- 
onment and degrading punishments. 

For disobedience, the Cardinal 
Guastavillani was placed under ar- 
rest. Cardinal de Medicis remon- 
strated, and was answered by his 
holiness: “ Your language surprises 
us.- We intend to be obeyed here.” 

For some criminal offence, the im- 
prisonment of a domestic of Cardinal 
Sforza had been ordered, but the offi- 
cers of the law reported that the arrest 
could not be made, because the man 
was protected by his master. Sixtus 
V. sent word that, if the man was not 
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instantly surrendered, he would send 
him (the cardinal) to St. Angelo. 
The man was given up. 

Count Attilio Braschi, of Bologna, 
was known to have committed the 
crime of parricide forty years previ- 
ously. ‘The pope ordered his arrest 
and trial, and he was found guilty 
and executed. 

These and many other similar acts 
of energetic severity filled the Roman 
people with amazement and terror. 
They dared not openly complain, but, 
like true children of Marforio and 
Pasquin, could only give expression 
to their feelings by such pasquinades 
as the following, which was one morn- 
ing found written on the noble stat- 
ues of St. Peter and St. Paul which 
may be still admired at the entrance 
of the Bridge of St. Angelo: 

“Why,” says St. Paul to St. Peter— 
“why have you your travelling wal- 
let on your back ?” 

“ Because,” replies St. Peter, “I 
must get away from this place, or I 
shall be arrested for cutting off the 
ear of that fellow Malchus.” 

Passing over numerous other in- 
stances of the bold resolution of the 
pope in enforcement of the law, tl 
case of Count Pepoli may be men- 
tioned as furnishing the last proof, 
if any were needed, of the undaunted 
firmness and unshaken courage of the 
new sovereign of Rome. 

Count Giovanni Pepoli, of Bologna, 
was the head of the Pepoli family, one 
of the most powerful of Northern Ita- 
ly. An outlawed bandit had found 
refuge in one of his castles. The 
apostolic legate demanded his surren- 
der; Pepoli refused. An armed force 
was then ordered to take the man, 
and the attempt to carry out the or- 
cer was successfully resisted by the 
count’s retainers. 

The legate then had Pepoli arrest- 
ed, and the arrest was approved by 
the pope. The count was ordered, 


1e€ 
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under pain of death and confiscation 
of his estates, to surrender the robber, 


and again refused. The Duke of 
Ferrara and the Cardinal D’Este, 


both closely connected with the Pe- 
poli, brought every possible influence 
to bear upon the pope in favor of the 
noble prisoner. Sixtus replied by 
reminding them that he had once be- 
fore released Count Pepoli, who had 
been arrested under his predecessor's 
reign for protecting banditti, and, as 
this was a second offence, the law 
must take its course. 
ately despatched a courier to Bolo 
gna, advising Pepoli of his danger and 
conjuring him to yield. But the un 
fortunate count not only had the im 
prudence to resist the papal authori 
ty, on the ground that his castle was 


Este immedi 


a fief of the empire, but wrote to 
invoke the protection of the emperor, 
expressing the hope that he 
soon be released 


should 
rom the power of! 
“ the tyrant monk.” 


— ] + 
diately condemned to death a 


He was imm« 





cuted, and his estates were confis 
ed. 


verliy, but it was justice; 


This was an act of terrible se 

for Pepoh 
vas 2 subiect of the pone. and by ti 
was a subject of the pope, and by th 

law had incurred the penalty he 

1, People were much 

at the extreme rigor of the 


sentence as at the temerity of its ex 


ufferec not so 


amaze 


The timid feared that it would 
lead to public disturbance and 


war. 


civil 


'T} . . ] ’ - -s and 
There was deep muttering and 


some indignation among the Bolo 

gnese and even in Rome, but 

knew full well with whom tl 
leal, and no louder wor 


to de 
spoken than the harmless sarcasm of 


vey had 
ls wer 
Marforio’s questions and Pasquin’s 
But discreet statesmen judg 
ed matters differently. The Tuscan 
secretary, Babbi, wrote: “ With the 
pope, one must not only weigh wel 
words, but have eyes at his fingers’ 
ends. He is not easy to get along 


replies. 


11 
balls 


Sixtus the 


with, but he does no man_ injus- 


tice.” 

The ambassador of Venice at Rome 
wrote to the Doge: 

“It is judged that this severity will 


creatly benefit public tranquillity, for 


every one now we fair warning that 
he must liv 


re peaceably and obey the 
laws.” 
The fate of Pepoli caused profound 
not only in Italy but 
throughout Europe. 

Announcing the principle that a 
class is not dishonored by the pun- 
degradation of 


sensation 


those 
themselves unworthy of 
Sixtus V. had no 
more consideration for the ecclesias- 
tical or or the monk’s robe on a 
riminal than for the gilt armor of 
barons or the purple of a cardi 
And this principle was carried 
the last severity. 
charlatan caught im- 
lulity of 
with pretended miracles 
yan image of Santa Maria 
He was whipped from 
* the Corso to 
in convicted several 
I at the St. Angelo 
lwo Transpontine brothers 
nt to the galleys. An 

tic, Don Annibal Cz 


( anes. 


ishment and 


1 
1 ] ‘ 
who snow 


— > it, 


out with Some re- 
| was 


upon the pious cre 


the other. 


was nung 


ello, co 
other F 
y, had his tongue 
off, and was 
cibl Det. A 
e honor of her daug 
Law and 
The malefactor stayed 
and cor omb atants could in- 
parated by the reminder 
ser- = y, “Sixtus V. * 


1 
moti 


orde 


rth ruled. 


S¢ 
reigns. 
VENICE 


AND TUSCANY PROTECT 


BANDITTI. 


THE 


ment of 
Sixtus V. 


The aciion of the govern 
Venice greatly embarrassed 
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in his measures for the arrest and 
punishment of bandits. 

From the earliest period of the Re- 
public the right of asylum within its 
territory had been maintained. At 
the period we treat of no distinction 
was made, in the case of an exile, be- 
tween ordinary crimes and _ political 
But Sixtus demanded of 
the Venetian senate a public declara- 
tion to the effect that criminals out- 
lawed in Rome could not receive 
shelter and protection within the ter- 
ritory of Venice, at the same time 
offering a similar declaration on his 
part as to Venetian fugitives in the 
Pontifical States. What he demand- 
ed was, in fact, a modern extradition 
treaty, and by the exercise of admira- 
ble logic and (in him) yet more ad- 
mirable patience, he 
ed in his object. 


offences. 


finally succeed- 
Sixtus had been 
assured that he might count with cer- 
tainty on the co-operation of Francis, 
Duke of Tuscany, against the robbers, 
but was disappointed. Francis con 
tinued to tolerate the robbers within 
his territory, and toleration im- 
p nity. Personally attached to Fran- 
cis, it was repugnant to the pontiff to 
that might alienate 
lim, but he had a great duty to per- 
and motives merely personal 
could not be allowed to any 
weight. With admirable combina- 
tion of appeal to his manhood and 
of distinct intimation that f 
, should be used, Sixtus 
Francis to do justice. 


was 


measures 


iorm, 


have 


if ne- 
forced 
Malatesta was 


orce, 
cessary 
delivered and beheaded at Rome. 

This was in the autumn of 1587. 
Two years and a few months previ- 
ous, twenty-seven thousand ,armed 
banditti were masters of the country 
outside the wallsofRome. Now 
one was left 

The severities by which Sixtus re- 
pressed brigandage and disorder are 
perhaps repugnant to our ideas of to- 
day, but were justified by the customs 


no 
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of the period and the exceptional po- 
sition in which he found the territory 
committed to his charge. His was 
not the severity of a sovereign to his 
people. His enemies were the ene- 
miés of society ; not political refugees, 
but men outside the pale of the law 
by their crimes. They were simply 
robbers, arrayed 
against law and government, demor- 
alized the public, broke up commerce, 
and who were ready to become the 
tools of the stranger, the Protestant, 
or the Turk, and make themselves 
the instrument of the ruin of both 
papacy and the pope. ‘Their life was 
his death, and the death of society. 

Once victorious on this ground, 
severity disappeared. 


who themselves 


TREASURY AND FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


On his accession, Sixtus V. found 
an empty treasury, and he set out 
with the principle of reduction of ex- 
penses and augmentation of revenue. 
Personally frugal and systematically 
economical, he brought these quali- 
ties to bear on the public finances. 
When he was a poor monk, he kept a 
memorandum-book, in which he en- 
tered all his temporal incidents, his 
appointments for preaching, commis- 
sions, books purchased, how they 
were bound, their price, and all the 
details of his expenditure. The me- 
morandum-book here referred to still 
exists, and is in possession of the 
Chigi family in Rome. 

At the close of the first year of his 
pontificate, the balance in the public 
treasury was a million of scudi in 
gold. In six months more another 
million was’ added, and yet another 
million by the end of the second year. 
Soon there were four millions and a 
half of specie within the walls of St. 
Angelo. 

According to our modern 
this was a very poor system 


ideas, 


of fi- 
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nance, because the immense sum 
thus amassed was so much dead and 
useless capital drawn away from pub- 
lic circulation, and consequently from 
commerce, manufactures, and public 
wealth. In the year 1870, such sim- 
plicity provokes the smile of the un- 
thinking, and modern writers have 
severely criticised the really able fin- 
ancial system of Sixtus V. from their 
own modern standpoint. But their 
criticism is unenlightened and flip- 
pant. When we look at the subject 
from the proper point of view—that 
is to say, the contemporary—the sys- 
tem was reasonable and even wise. 
Finance was not then reduced to a 


science. The wisest financier 


statesman of that day was profound- 
ly ignorant of the fact that national 
wealth increases proportionally 

the circulation of capital, which cre- 


ates new values, quickens ane 
tains public activity, and, 
adrainistered, spreads its 

among all classes of the popul: 

But circulation of capital implies ¢re- 
dit, and credit at that period scarce- 
ly existed. Money 
be borrowed on 


could then only 
the most : 
conditions, and at a moment of 
tical complications would not be 

at any price—that is to say, it could 
the mo- 
ment when governments most need- 
ed it. 

In all Europe there were at that 
time but two banks—those of Venice 
and Genoa; and these banks opened 
no credits. Their operations were 
strictly confined to the facilitation of 
the commercial transactions of those 
who deposited with them. Hence 
the necessity that a government should 
have a treasury for the moment of 
need, just as it had a granary for the 
eventuality of famine, 

The hoarded treasury of Sixtus V. 
was thus a necessity, and an intelli- 
gent one. 


not be obtained precisely at 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
COMMERCE 


AND 


also received his enlightened atten- 
tion and encouragement. While all 


his energies appeared to be concen- 
trated on the extirpation of the war- 
like brigands, he was then deeply 

¢ 


preoccupied with the triumphs o 
He undertook to drain the 
reat swamp of Orvieto and the Pon- 


4 


tine Marshes, and cut across the lat- 
ter the fume Sisto (river Sixtus), up to 
that time the most effectual attempt 
at drainage that had been made. 

He encouraged the establishment 
of silk manufactories, and for that 
purpose accorded large privileges to 
Peter of Valencia, a Roman citizen, 
and to a Jew named Main. Ranke 
relates that he commanded that mul- 
berry-trees should be planted through- 
out the States of the Church in all 
gardens and vineyards, in every field 
ind wood, over all hills, and in every 

uley ; wherever no corn was grown, 

: trees were to find place; for it 

was ordered that five of them should 

be planted on every suddio of land, 

and the communes were threatened 
with heavy fines in case of neglect. 

The woollen manufactures, also, 
he sought earnestly to promote, “ in 
order,” as he says, “that the poor 
may have some means of earning their 
bread.” 


dertook 


To the first person who un- 
this business he advanced 
funds from the treasury, accepting a 
certain number of pieces of cloth in 
return. 

Sixtus accorded the Jews of the 
Ghetto many facilities, and positively 
forbade the perpetration of the insults 
to which they were subjected if seen 
out of their quarter. The order was 
no idle warning, and astounded Rome 
actually saw Christians whipped on 
the Corso for insulting a Jew! It 
would have been to the credit of 
Christianity if other sovereigns, both 
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Catholic and Protesfant, had follow- 
ed the example of Sixtus V. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Human ability and effort have their 
limits, and it might be supposed that 
even extraordinary mental and physi- 
cal endurance could be capable of 
effecting no more than Sixtus V. 
achieved in the gigantic temporal la- 
bors of which we have here given but 
a mere sketch. 

But this was not the measure of 
the ability of this wonderful man. 
It is above all things in the reorgani- 
zation of the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of the Holy See that the wis- 
dom and foresight of Sixtus V. shine 
with the highest lustre. His cele- 
brated bull, Jmmensa eterna Dei, the 
production of his own pen, would 
alone suffice to preserve his name 
among the greatest of pontifis; and 
almost as much may be said of the 
bull, Fostguam verus ille, fixing the 
number of cardinals at seventy—a 
provision never since departed from. 

The personal participation of Six- 
tus V. in the revision of the Vulgate 
edition of the Scriptures was at one 
time the subject of long controver- 
sies with Protestant theologians. 
These controversies are fully de- 
scribed in Tempesti’s Zife of Sixtus 
V. Baron Hiibner cites from the 
archives of Venice a despatch of the 
Venetian ambassador (Badoer) at 
Rome, which gives*us an authentic 
statement as to the share of Sixtus in 
that great work, and in the words of 
his holiness himself. It should be 
premised that the revision of the Vul- 
gate decreed by the Council of Trent 
had been entrusted by Pius IV. 
to a convocation of cardinals, was 
continued under Pius V., suspended 
under Gregory XIII., but recom- 
menced by Sixtus V., who gave 
it his personal attention and, aided 
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by Father Toledo * and other learn- 
ed religious, labored upon it with so 
much success that the beginning was 
sent to press during the last year of 
his life.t 

Walking one day in his vineyard 
with the ambassador—so Ba- 
doer’s despatch of June 3, 1589—he 
related to him that, notwithstanding 
the dispositions of the council, the 
revision had not been sufficiently 
forwarded; that he had charged 
several cardinals with the labor, and 
finding they did not advance with suf 
ficient speed, he went to work at it 
himself; that labor was nearly 
complete, having reached the Apoca- 


runs 


his 


lypse; and that the Book of Wisdom 
He added that 
when the ambassador was announced 
he was then occupied with it, and 
that it had grown to be a labor of 


love with him; “that his method was 


was then in press. 


to transmit the revision as soon as 
he had completed it page by page to 
i £ d < 

Father Toledo and some Augustine 
fathers learned in the 
revised his work 
~ es oe 
printer. 


Scriptures, who 


and sent to the 


ST. PETER’S, THE OBELISK, AléD THE 


AQUEDUCT. 


But none of the great qualities and 
triumphs of Sixtus V. so much im- 
pressed his contemporaries and pos- 
terity as the immense mass of archi- 
tectural constructions with which he 


endowed and embellished the city of 
V 


Rome. What he accomplished with 
in the short period of a five years’ 
reign was, in the opinion of that day, 
something verging on the supernatu- 


***Cet homme trés ie, 
“en profondeur de savoir, en pertinence et dis- 
position.” 

+ The work wa 
pontificate of ¢ 
Biblia , 
MAX. Jussi, ECO 
vritate edita. 


s only terminated during the 
ment VIII. under the title: 


te editionis Sixti V. pont. 


sacra Vule 
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ral. Men of reflection could compre. 
hend the possibility of executing these 
works within that period if they hac 
been conceived, planned, and arrang 
but for 
them, tod, the conception, maturity, 
and realization of these bold projects, 


ed for years beforehand; 


amid so many engrossing occupations, 
appezred nothing less than miracu 
lous. 

The truth is that there was no 
more of miracle in what excited the 
wonder of men, than the result of th¢ 
combination of genius and a power 
ful will. 

In his long years of retirement. 
Cardinal Montalto hadstudied Rome 
and its surroundings, saw the ame 
liorations reflected 
upon the means of attaining them. 
and gradually matured the pr 


jects he afterwards put in execution, 


oar } 
sorely needed, 


When in his carriage he descended 
the Esquiline Hill, and only reached 
St. Peter’s after a hundred turnin; 
and windings by rough and broke: 
ways, he had already mentally tra: 

the direction and lines of long ave 
nues absolutely 
the 
ble. 
the 


earth, he recalled the desire expres sed 


y necessary to render 
great basilicas of Rome acc e€ssi 
When, in passing by, he saw 


obelisk of Nero half-buried in the 


by so many of his predecessors to dis 
inter and elevate it permanently 
front of St. told 


vas impossible nothing, but 


ome aay 
Peter’s. Vhen 


, he said 
a slight smile of disdain passed ov 
his features. 

Returning to his vineyard throug] 


large tracts of deserted land— 


desert 
ed because there was no water—he 
could see from his windows the L: 
tin mountains full of living springs 
of pure water. aqueducts 
formerly brought waters to 
Rome, but they had fallen to ruin, 
and no one thought of repairing or 
replacing them. Why could not 
these waters again be brought to 


Long 


these 
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Rome? Impossible! he was told. 
There is no money to do it with, 
and, moreover, the country belongs 
to the brigands. Impossibility was 
the ready objection everywhere met 
with. 

The work on St. Peter’s had been 
continued almost without interruption 
the pontificate of Julius II. 
Bramante’s pillars, erected to support 
the cupola, already required staying 
and strengthening. After the death 
of Michael Angelo, the gallery had 
been built on his designs. But the 
cupola? The risk and expense of 
completing it alarmed every one. 


since 


The cost was estimated at a million 
solden crowns, and the time requi- 
site at not Jess than ten years. Pub- 


lic opinion began to settle down re- 
; the certainty that St. 
Peter’s would never be completed. 


signe lly to 


All these questions, the necessity 
of new streets, the absolute need of 
water, the completion of the cupola, 
the raising of the obelisk, were to 
some extent subjects of Roman re- 

wk and discussioh, with but bar- 
ren result. 

When Cardinal Montalto began 
the construction of his little villa, he 
employed a journeyman stone-mason, 
recently arrived in Rome, from his 
mountain home near Como, 
needed work. The young 
mechanic was grateful for the patron- 
age and kindness he received, and 
when the cardinal’s limited means 
became yet more contracted by the 
withdrawal of the small pension ac- 
corded by Pius IV., the mason in- 
sisted on continuing the work with 
his small savings. 


who 


1 
sadly 


This young me- 
chanic was the afterwards celebrated 
engineer, Domenico Fontana. He 
soon gave evidence of capacity be- 
yond his station, and, aided and en- 
couraged by his patron, applied him- 
seif in his intervals of labor to the 
study of the higher branches of his 
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art. With Fontana the cardinal 
would for long hours discuss all 
these questions touching the improve- 
ment of Rome, proposing plans, and 
prolonging consultations as to the 
best method of carrying them out. 

Thus it was that when he became 
pope he had nothing to learn, noth- 
ing to discuss concerning them. The 
preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted, his plans were perfected, and 
nothing remained but to give orders 
for their execution. 

Remarkably enough, all these great 
projects became accomplished facts. 
The elevation of the obelisk before 
St. Peter’s was the event of the day 
for al] Europe, although in point of 
fact it was not so great a work as 
the completion of the dome, nor a 
greater than that of piercing Rome 
with two grand arteries, one of which 
was two and a half miles long, nor 
than that of furnishing the city with 
an abundant supply of fresh water. 
In five years Sixtus accomplished 
what for fifty years had been declar- 
ed impossible. None of tri- 
umphs so forcibly impressed the im- 


these 


agination of the Roman people as 
the removal of the obelisk. Paul 
III. had conceived the project of 
raising it. He consulted Michael 
Angelo, Antonio de Sangallo, and 
the first architects of the epoch, who 
unanimously declared it 
ble. 


impractica- 
Their decision was final, and 
the idea was abandoned. 

But Sixtus V. had satisfied him- 
self that the immense Egyptian stone 
monument could be raised, and was 
determined that it should be. Four 
months after his accession he com- 
mitted the project to the considera- 
tion of a commission. Plans were 
called for and received from every 
part of Italy, and even Sicily and 
Greece. 

That of Fontana was adopted, but 
as objection was made to the youth 
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of the architect, the commission de- 
cided that its execution should be 
confided to two distinguished Floren- 
tine architects. Fontana remonstrat- 
ed and complained to the pope. No 
one, he said, can better execute a 
plan than its originator, for no one 
else can adequately grasp his whole 
project. Sixtus was struck with the 
justice of his protest, and confided 
the task to his former mason. Rome 
was scandalized, and failure predicted. 
The task to be accomplished was to 
raise the 
from where it stood erect and half 
buried in the earth, place it on a 
sled or platform, transport it to the 
centre of the place, and there elevate 
it on a pedestal. ‘The boldness of 
the undertaking excited an admira- 
tion which was increased by the gran- 
deur of the preparations, and the 
rapidity with which they were pushed 
on. 


enormous mass of stone 


The requisite iron machinery weigh- 
ed 40,coo pounds, and employed all 
the foundries of Rome, Subiaco, and 
The Nettuno pine 
forests furnished beams of enormous 
size, each one requiring a draught of 
fourteen oxen. Commenced in Oc- 
tober, the preparations were complet- 
ed by the following 7th of May. 

The first portion of the task—the 
raising of the obelisk and placing it 
on the sled, was the most difficult. 
An immense crowd assembled to see 
it. All the cardinals, prelates, and 
nobility of Rome were present. An 
edict of the governor of the city pre- 
scribed absolute silence—a_ precau- 
tion essentially necessary in order 
that the large bodies of laborers 
should distinctly hear the orders giv- 
en. Fontana ‘began his day’s event- 
ful work by asking the blessing of 
his holiness, and the story is common- 
ly related that; when it was given, 
Sixtus encouraged him by the assur- 
ance that his head should be cut off 


Ronciglione. 
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if he failed, and that Fontana, fright- 
ened at -the threat, placed horses 
ready saddled at all the gates of 
Rome. Further—so runs the amus- 
ing legend—a large number of scaf. 
folds were erected facing the specta- 
tors, with headsmen upon them ready 
for work. ‘These fables were all in- 
vented long after the death of Sixtus 
V., and were all of the manufacture 
of Gregorio Leti. 

With the aid of an immense num- 
ber of horses and nine hundred men, 
the work rapidly advanced amid pro- 
found silence. Suddenly this silence 
was broken by a shrill voice crying 
out—* Wet the Smoke had 
been perceived issuing from them, 
and they were about tos take 
when the timely warning came. Pro- 
testant English literature has long 
credited “an English sailor” with 
the warning. An Englishman not 
an ecclesiastic was a rare visitor in 
Rome at that time, and the idea otf 
a common English sailor drifting 
about the interior of Italy in the day 
of the /ucus a Virgin 
Englisl 
sailors were not then so very nume 


ropes.” 


fire 


won lucendo 
Queen, is simply absurd. 


rous, and Queen Elizabeth needed 
them all in her piratical ventures 
with Drake and her profitable com- 
mercial transactions with 
in the African 


Hawkins 


slave trade. ‘The 


English sailor is here a myth. 


The 
true history of the rope-wetting is 
matter of record. The warning cry 
was uttered by a Genoese woman 
named presence of 
mind was equalled by her courage, 
for the threatened penalty of break 
ing silence was death. 


Bresca, whose 


As a recom 
pense for her timely warning, she ob- 
tained for herself and her descen- 
dants the privilege of furnishing the 
palms used at St. Peter’s on Palm 
Sunday, and het family preserve the 
monopoly to this day. 

By the 13th of June, the raising 
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and removal were safely effected, and 
the obelisk was laid horizontally in 
the centre of the place. The work 
of elevating it was postponed on ac- 
count of the summer heats until the 
roth September following. On that 
day it was commenced before day- 
break, and the rays of the setting sun 
gilded the obelisk of Nero on the 
spot where we now see it. 

Near Palestrina and twenty miles 
there 
large and abundant spring of water 
lands of Marzio Colonna. 
Sixtus spent five days in examining 

and in visiting the neighborhood, 

‘chased the spring for the sum 

Fontana was im- 

mediately set to work on the aque- 

duct which to this day supplies 
Rome. 

his was done, as Sixtus himself 
‘that these hills, adorned in 
early Christian times with basilicas, 


southwest of Rome, was a 


on the 


900 Crowns. 


id 
dd il, 


renowned for the salubrity of the air, 


pleasantness of their situations, 
and the beauty of their prospects, 
might ag inhabited by 
man, have suffered 
ourselves to be alarmed by no difii- 
‘,and deterred by no cost.” Well 

he call the fountain that 


become 


ain 


Therefore we 


Meantime, the grand avenues 
opening communication across Rome 
were pursued with activity, and woe 
to vineyards, churches, or 
monuments of .antiquity that came 
in their way; they were pitilessly 
swept off. As usual in such cases, 
there was loud discontent, and we 
find the echo of contemporaneous 
complaint, in a letter written by 
Monsignore Gerino to the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany. He concludes by 
saying that “not only architects and 
intelligent men, but the Sacred Col- 
lege itself, protests, and Castle St 
Angelo is the only gainer, for his 


houses, 
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holiness fills it with gold in exchange 
for stones.” 

The grand arteries spoken of tra- 
versed the least inhabited and most 
hilly part of Rome. Houses and 
palaces soon sprang up on their line 
(among the last that of the Mat- 
tei, still standing), and a carriage could 
now go in a straight line from ‘Trini- 
ta de’ Monti to Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, thence to the Place St. Mark, 
from the St. Laurent gate to Sta. Maria 
Maggiore and to the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, 
and from the Salara gate to the Strada 
Pia. Heavy grading facilitated the 
access to Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
the long avenue connecting it with 
St. John Lateran was elevated. The 
heretofore valueless land in the quar- 
ters was now sold at good prices, and 
represented the “stones exchanged 
for gold.” 

In our day we have seen greater 
works, but if their impulsion came 
from the government it was by means 
of credit, speculation, and capital 
seeking investment that they were 
executed. This was not possible in 
the time of Sixtus. He alone con- 
ceived, planned, directed, and paid for 
them. When we consider that the me- 
chanical sciences were then in their 
infancy, that such a motive power as 
steam was undreamt of, that means of 
transport were rude and ineffective, 
and that, so far from having railways, 
even passable roads were rare, we 
need not be surprised that all Europe 
then wondered in admiration at what 
this aged pope had effected. Vol- 
umes have been filled with descrip- 
tions of the grand works and noble 
monuments of Sixtus V. We have 
not space here for their mere enume- 
ration. Shortly after the death of 
Sixtus, the renowned Benedictine ab- 
bot, Don Angelo Grillo, returned to 
Rome after an absence of ten years, 
and wrote to a friend: 
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“I am in Rome, but I hardly recognize 
it. Everything appears new to me. 
Were I a poet, I should say that, at the 
imperious sound of the trumpet of this 
magnanimous pontiff, the resuscitated 
remains of the vast body of ancient Rome, 
scattered and buried in the Latin Campa- 
gna, had answered his call,* and, thanks 
to his fervent spirit, a new Rome had 
arisen from its ashes.” 


THE STATESMAN, 


As to the tests of talent, originality, 
strength of will, and mental power, 
all that we have thus far recounted 
of this great pontiff falls into insigni- 
ficance when we contemplate his po- 
litical labors and responsibilities, for 
the politics of that day were inti- 
mately connected in all their ramifi- 
cations with the safety of the church 
and the preservation of the faith. 
Among the contemporaries of the 
pope were Philip II. of Spain, Hen- 
ry III., the League, and Henry IV. 
of France, and Elizabeth of England. 
It was the period of the assassination 
of the Duke and the Cardinal of Guise, 
of the murder of Mary Stuart with 
mockery of judicial form, of the mar- 
tyrdom of a band of noble young 
English priests, and of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. War, revolution, and anarchy 
were everywhere. The pope was 
still the father of the faithful. In all 
their troubles, they turned to him for 
counsel and succor, and he looked 
upon Protestants as heretics who 
might yet be reclaimed. Political 
ambition he always refused to aid, 
and any nation imposed upon by a 
powerful neighbor always found in 
him a friend. No modern statesman 
ever had a clearer idea of the neces- 
sity of a balance of power than Six- 
tus V. “The great Christian prin- 
ces,” he said, “ have each need of a 

* Of the twelve obelisks now in Rome, the first 
four, namely, those at St. Peter's, the Laterau, 


Santa Maria Maggiore, and the Piazza del Popo- 
lo, were erected by Sixtus V. 
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counterpoise, for, if one of them should 
get the upper hand, all the others 
would run the risk of being imposed 
upon.” On his accession, it was sup 
posed that the old friar, totally ignorant 
of diplomacy and pubiic affairs, could 
be easily managed. Those who thought 
so found themselves grievously mis- 
taken, and among them none more 
than Olivarez, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who had spent his life as a dip. 
lomat. ‘The old friar was more than 
a match for them all. 

In his development—with the aid 
of valuable official correspondence, 
now first brought to light—of the po- 
litical complications of that eventful 
period, Baron Hiibner has made an 
admirable contribution to historical 
science, the more so as he strictly 
and 
tious method of basing his statements 
exclusively upon well-authenticated 


conscien- 


follows the scientific 


contemporaneous documents, leaving 
fiction for writers of romance. 

Our limits will not, of course, per- 
mit us to follow Sixtus V. through 
these labors. It would be giving the 
history of Europe at that day. Ba- 
ron Hiibner admirably traces the end 
of his pontificate in these 
“ Sixtus V. came out victorious. 
stand was taken. People appreciate 
him. The papacy 
made the instrument of political am- 
bitions. Neither to Philip nor to the 
League will the pontiff lend the trea- 
sures of St. Angelo nor the thunders 
of the Vatican. They shall serve 
only the cause of religion, which is at 
the same time and always the cause 
of society. The equilibrium of Eu- 
rope shall be maintained. Such is 
the issue of the crisis which for eigh 
teen months has held every one in 
suspense. It is Sixtus’s last word. 
His task is accomplished. He is 
ready to die.”* 


few lines. 


His 


shall not be 


* Pope Sixtus V. expired August 27, 1590. 
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In summing up the character of 
this noble pontiff, the Zainburgh Re- 
view is of opinion that “impartial 
history must determine that Sixtus V 


THE BELL. OF 


THE 


was a great pope, and that, on a con- 
sideration of the whole results of his 
pontificate, posterity owes him a debt 
of gratitude.” 


WANDERERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


* AT a short distance from the village 
of Sart, amid the surrounding 
stood a hospital, founded for the relief of 
travellers who had had the misfortune to 


moors, 


lose their way or to be overtaken by night 
in that foggy and desolate region where so 
many persons have perished during win- 
ter, for want of assistance. 

“Every day, toward nightfall, a bell 
was rung, in order that those within hear- 

g might be guided by its sound toward 
that charitable refuge. There they were 
carefully furnished with everything neces- 
sary. That bell was likewise rung occa- 
sionally during the day, when the air was 
obscured either by the driving snow or 
by the thick fogs which are so frequent 
in those parts. 

“That foundation is 
very wealthy merchant of Sart, who... 


attributed to a 


” 


[ suddenly stopped on reading this 
passage from the good old historian 
of Verviers, Remacleus de Trooz. In 
fact, it reminded me that there was a 
portion of the Ardennes which I had 
not as yet fully explored; namely, 
the eastern part of the ancient marqui- 
sate of Franchimont, which contains 
pretty villages, vestiges of former in- 
dustry, forests, and vast moors _ brok- 
en by a number of valleys watered 
by charming little streams, one of 
which, the Hoégue, is the most curi- 
ous river of the land, because of its 
high banks, its wild scenery, and es- 
pecially by reason of the numerous 
cascades which it forms by leaping 
down a series of elevated steps. I 
therefore resolved to set out at once 
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in that direction, and to collect, upon 
the spot itself, all the desired infor- 
mation regarding the species of Lit- 
tle St. Bernard of which there was 
questicn in the lines quoted at the 
opening of my story. 

I started one fine morning from Vcr- 
viers, and soon reached the village 
of Sternbert, memorable for the bat- 
tle gained in 1678 over the Ger- 
man army commanded by the Count 
of Salm, to which is attached an 
amusing legend. During the action, 
a crowd of females, uneasy regarding 
the fate of their husbands, their fa- 
thers, and their brothers, had group- 
ed together in a spot whence they 
could see all without being seen them- 
But a troop of fugitive Ger- 
mans, closely pressed, passing near, 
seized them and placed them be- 
hind upon their saddles, so that their 
pursuers dared not fire upon them. 
Most of these unwilling Amazons re- 
turned shortly after, others later; 
some never reappeared. 

A mile further across a forest 
brought me to Jalhay, a large village 
which owes its name (frost) to the 
excessive cold felt there during the 
winter. The inhabitants are, notwith- 
standing, very hot-blooded and of an 
exceedingly belligerent nature, as is 
attested by various documents pre- 
served among the archives setting 
forth the numerous privileges they 
have gained for various services ren- 


selves. 
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dered their sovereigns under diverse 
circumstances. Comines describes 
them as “a nation of capital fight- 
ers ;” and Olivier de la Marche as 
“strong and robust men, difficult to 
conquer.” There I visited a fa- 
mous mill the proprietor of which 
was formerly subjected to a singular 
presentation. He was obliged to give 
every year, on March 17, the Feast of 
St. Gertrude, to the justiciaries of the 
neighborhood, a dinner, the bill of fare 
being specified in an act dating back 
several centuries. ‘The absence of a 
single dish involved the obligation 
of repeating the banquet within the 
week. Therefore, the guests were re- 
quired, on rising from table, to sign 
a discharge in full. 
had the right of drinking wine; fur- 
thermore, he could bring with him 
his wife, his man-servant, and 
white harriers. 
cannot tell. 

‘Since you are in search of anti- 
quities,” I was told upon quitting Jal- 
hay, “do not fail to visit the Zadle of 
the Four Sovereigns.” The stone in 
question, now considerably worn, has 
a large square surface, supported by 
three thick blocks of quartz, precisely 
like adolmen. The manner in which 
it lay placed its four corners in 
the provinces of Liege, Luxemburg, 
Limburg, and Stavelot. The legend 
attached to it purports that the sover- 
eigns of these countries met there 
under a tent, at certain times, and 
dined fraternally, each seated upon 
his own territory. It is added that 
the meal was always of game slain 
by their princely hands. 

I finally reached Sart, a village 
dating from the fifteenth century, the 
history of which is a veritable mar- 
tyrology : four times annihilated, it has 
always, like the phoenix, arisen from 
its ashes : “ Fate of iron, soil of iron, 
heads of iron,” says a local proverb. 

But I constantly kept in view the 


The mayor alone 


two 
Why that color, I 
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aim of my pilgrimage in visiting the 
marquisate of Franchimont, namely, 
to trace out the legend alluded to by 
Remacleus de Trooz, and I eagerly 
sought information. I found an old 
game-keeper who willingly served 
as my guide, and who, from his fifty 
years’ experience of those forests and 
moors, was well qualified for that 
office. 

We ascended the which 
we left at the spot where it forms ar 
angle toward the north-east. After 
walking rather more than half 
league through an apparently endless 
moor, my conductor pointed out an 


Hoécue, 


old stone cross surrounded by rub 
bish, and said to me: 

“Thence sounded the Bell of the 
Wanderers, and there was the scene 
of the marvellous and terrible events 
which you are about to hear.” 


ABouT two hundred and fifty years 
since, there dwelt in the village of 
Sart one Gerard 
ried on an extensive iron business, 
which obliged him frequently to 
sent himself from He had 


Helman, who car 


home. 


married the previous year a young 
girl from Theux, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. 
about rendering him a father, when 
an important business affair summon- 
ed him to a distant part of the pro- 
vince. 


His wife was 


He would have greatly pre- 
ferred not to make the journey, as it 
was then the month of January ; the 
cold was extremely bitter, a dense 
snow covered the ground, and occa- 
sionally whirled about in blinding ed- 
dies. It was actually dangerous to 
travel at such times. Probably he 
could not defer so doing, for he start- 
ed one morning on horseback. He 
intended returning the next day but 
one, but he was detained two days 
longer than he had purposed. Dur- 
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ing that interval, the weather, far 
from clearing up, had become much 
worse, and he was entreated to de- 
lay his departure. The desire of re- 
joining his wife, however, induced 
him to brave everything to return 
homeward. 

Behold him once moreex route, hav- 
ing to make a journey of six leagues 
across a solitary waste, a trackless 
moor, presenting nothing to the eye 
save an immense plain covered with 
snow hardened by the icy north-wind. 
He, however, took confidence in the 
thought that he had very frequently, 
at all seasons of the year, made the 

journey without the slightest 
ap, and he relied upon his steed, 
warm cloak, upon wea- 
ms wherewith he had_ provided 
himself, and his knowledge of the 
country, to arrive safe and sound 
at his destination. This was great 
presumption ; for, even in our own 
day, we should pity the imprudent 
traveller who ventures to wander about 
the country during winter, losing 
sight of the main road bordered with 
trees to serve as a landmark. There 
are plenty of crosses around us which 
are sufficiently eloquent upon the sub- 
ject, and fresh memorials are planted 
yearly. 

Helman journeyed all the day with- 
out meeting with either habitation or 
guide-post. He felt, however, quite 
certain that he had followed the direct 
road. Night closed in with a sky 
dark as a death-pall, the earth white 
as a winding-sheet, and everywhere 
a most lugubrious silence, interrupt- 
ed only by some sudden wind-squall 
or by the howling of the famished 
wolves. 

To crown his misfortune, the 
ground, thitherto uniform, suddenly 
became uneven. His horse stum- 
bled and fell. The man arose un- 
hurt, but the poor beast was helpless, 
for it had broken its leg. 


the 
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Gerard felt deeply grieved to be 
forced to abandon to his fate his old 
travelling companion, whe looked im- 
ploringly at him, licking his hand and 
neighing mournfully, as if entreating 
him not to leave him to so miserable 
adeath. After caressing him, speak- 
ing to him as if the animal could un- 
derstand what he said, and promising 
to return at any risk in search of him 
once he should have found a human 
dwelling, the traveller summoned cou- 
rage and resumed his journey. 

He walked for several hours longer 
without meeting a vestige of life. 
Exhausted with fatigue, and_ stif- 
fened with cold, he halted, with a 
feeling of bitter discouragement. 

To his great surprise, he perceived 
at a short distance a dark mass lying 
upon the ground. He made a great 
effort to approach it, and when the 
poor wanderer reached the mysteri- 
ous object, the form of which had 
been undistinguishable from afar, he 
was spell-bound to find himself before 
his horse, stretched out at full length 
upon the ground and stone-dead. 

He at first fancied that the unfor- 
tunate animal had succeeded in mov- 
ing and had followed him unperceiv- 
ed ; but he quickly realized that he had 
not changed his place, so that he him- 
self had merely made a circle and re- 
turned to his point of departure. 

Utter despair took possession of 
him and he resolved to remain there 
until dayiight. He therefore laid 
himself upon the body of his horse, 
which still retained some little warmth ; 
but he felt that the cold which had stif- 
fened his extremities was gradually in- 
vading his entire being. Realizing that 
the approaching stupor would be fa- 
tal to him, he thought it best to walk 
about. 

After a few steps, he found it im- 
possible to go further. His feelings 
were such as cannot well be express- 
ed. Death was before him in its 
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most terrible form. To increase his 
misery, the picture of his past happi- 
ness presented itself to his mind: he 
fancied himself once more beside his 
young wife in his warm, comfortable 
home: he even saw himself the father 
of a fair little babe, who smilingly 
held out his arms to him. 

sut now other ideas presented 
themselves and changed the current 
of his thoughts. 


Il. 


GLANCING over the vast and silent 
desert which surrounded him, Gerard 
Helman asked himself why it was 
that no charitable soul had ever 
thought of establishing therein a re- 
fuge for lost travellers—a tower with 
a light to serve as a beacon, and a bell 
to inform them that there was a living 
being. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: 
raising his benumbed hands toward 
heaven, he vowed to God to conse- 
crate the half of his fortune to a foun- 
dation of that nature, should he suc- 
ceed in escaping from the threatened 


Scarcely had he uttered his _pro- 
mise when he perceived in the dis- 
tance a light similar to a will-o’-the 
Wisp. 

Can that be an zgwis-fatuus, thought 
he, or is it a lamp lighting some 
neighboring dwelling ? 

Just then the sound of a bell struck 
his ear. 

He fancied it a deception of his 
senses, and listened more attentively : 
he had not been mistaken, and the 
sound of the bell even reminded him 
of that of his own village. 

Safety was therefore not very far 
distant ; but the thought served only 
to sadden him, since the paralysis of 
his limbs had- been all the time in- 
creasing. Was that light merely to 
illumine his death-agony ? Was that 
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sound to be his passing-bell? Un- 
der the influence of these terrible re- 
flections, he made a final attempt to 
move. 

To his great astonishment, he felt 
the sense of numbness gradually di- 
minish ; he advanced further and fur- 
ther, with increasing ease. 

The light continued to shine before 
him with increasing brilliancy; the 
bell did not cease tolling. Final- 
ly, he reached a deep ravine, from the 
bottom of which arose a low murmur, 
Certainly—there could be no doubt— 
he was on the banks of the Hoégue, at 
a spot familiar to him; he knew now 
where he was—he was saved! Th 
ght immediately disappeared, and 
1e bell ceased to sound, but a fain 
glimmering appeared in the east, and 
announced the near approach of day 

An hour afterward, the honest me! 


li 
tl 


chant stood before the door of hi 
own dwelling. To his great surpri 
he heard, inside, a confused noise of 
steps, and a sound of strange voices 
mingled with wailings. Agitated and 
troubled, he knocked loudly, push 
by the servant who opened the door, 
and rushed to his wife’s room. 

He found her in bed, holding 
her little infant born dur- 
ing that very night wherein his fa 
ther had so narrowly escaped death 

Gerard’s first thought was to ask 
why the village bell had rung so long 
during the night. 
domestics answered 


arms a 


His wife and hi 

him that they 
had heard nothing, although they 
had all been awake. The next day 
he questioned many of the villagers: 
no one understood to what he re- 
ferred. However, it was impossible 
for him to doubt of the fact: his ears 
still retained the remembrance of the 
sound which had guided his steps, 
and which had been familiar to him 
from childhood. He was forced to be- 
lieve that Heaven had performed a 
miracle in his favor, to reward him for 
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his vow and to impress it firmly upon 
his memory. 

Immediately after he had recover- 
ed from his fatigue, he set out one 
morning, accompanied by several 
persons, in search of the place where 
the prodigy had taken place. The 
body of his horse was to serve as 
his landmark. He finally found it, 
although it had been partly devoured 
by the wolves. 

“Once the season permitted, mate- 
rials were transported to the spot fix- 
ed upon ; numbers of workmen were 
employed ; and in less than a month 


the solitary waste was embellish 


] 


with a solid yet elegant structure, a 


portion of which formed a small cha- 
pel, surmounted by a tower contain- 
ing an excellent bell, which could be 
heard for several leagues around, on 
high land where the air is so 
rarefied. 
But that was but the beginning of 
1e work. ‘To whom should he con- 
fide the mission of completing it? 


1 


Where was the soul sufficiently detach- 
ed from the world, or so filled with 
love of his neighbor, as to consent to 
dwell in that frightful solitude, and 
to pass without sleep the long nights 
of winter, in the sole occupation of dis- 
puting with death the harvest of vic- 
tims which he gathered there yearly ? 
He realized that religion alone could 
inspire such devotion, and he sought 
among those consecrated exclusively 
to the service of God for the one 
destined to serve the new asylum 
which he intended opening to chari- 
ty. He found him at the _ hos- 
pital for travellers at Verviers, in 
the person of Father 
who had a_ great 
sanctity. 

The good monk, therefore, was 
installed in the Helman refuge, hav- 
ing for company only two strong 
dogs, imported at great expense from 
the Alps, where they had been train- 


Hadelin, 
reputation for 


¢ 
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ed to the duties which they would 
have to perform. 


The author here remembers that 
he stopped short in the midst of a 
quotation from Remacleus de Trooz. 
He will now complete the unfinish- 
ed passage : 

“That foundation is attnbuted to a 
very wealthy merchant of Sart, who, hav- 
ing lost his way during a snow-storm in 
those desert wilds, is said to have escap- 
ed death miraculously, in consequence of 
a vow which he made at the moment of 
greatest danger to build a refuge for the 
succor of should his life be 
How many useful things are due 
to similar vows!” (//istory of the Mar- 
guisate of Franchimont, p. 56.) 


travellers, 
saved. 


Ill. 


To depict the manner of life which 
Father Hadelin led during winter 
in that scene of desolation, to enu 
merate the services which he render- 
ed, would be to enter into intermina- 
ble details. At nightfaJl, the tower 
was lighted, the bell rung at short 
intervals, the dogs were unchained ; 
not once were any of these precau- 
tions neglected. 

It would be difficult to give the 
number of poor wretches saved from 
certain death. When they arrived, 
exhausted by fatigue, frozen with 
cold and sometimes half-dead, they 
were sure to find a good fire, a 
warm bed, comfortable meals, en- 
couraging words, and active, helpful 
care. Therefore the holy man was 
an object of veneration throughout 
the whole country, and popular be- 
lief had encircled his brow with the 
aureola of the heroes of faith and 
of humanity. They came from afar 
to consult him upon maladies both 
of soul and of body. In short, the 
humble chapel, dedicated to St. Ju- 
lian the Pauper, became during fine 
weather a place of regular pilgri- 
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mage for all persons whose professions 
obliged them to frequent journeys. 

This state of things had long ex- 
isted, thanks to the munificence’ of 
Gerard Helman, who, become a wi- 
dower, divided his solicitude between 
his only son, Godfrey, and the cha- 
ritable establishment which he had 
founded. The merchant of Sart had 
reached a good old age, and Father 
Hadelin was by no means. young, 
when the Little St. Bernard des Fau- 
ges, as it was designated by some 
people, was the scene of a curious 
occurrence, witnessed by an inhabi- 
tant of Baronheid, which gave rise 
to conjectures and even to fears for 
the life of the solitary. 

Early one night, when the weather 
was excessively stormy, a 
sounded without. The door 
immediately opened, and a tall, spare 
man, very well dressed, demanded 
hospitality in a rather sharp tone, 
and without raising his broad-rimmed 
hat. 

The hermit welcomed him with 
his usual kindness, gave him his own 
seat near the fire, and began prepa- 
rations for his supper. 


voice 
was 


The dogs, 
who should have gone out to make 
their rounds, seemed unwilling to 
leave the room, and growled in a 
threatening manner, quite different 
from their customary caressing atti- 
tude toward travellers. 

The good monk closely scrutiniz- 
ed his guest, whose face bespoke 
constraint ; then, as if suddenly in- 
spired, he abruptly raised the cur- 
tain which concealed the entrance 
into the chapel, and invited the 
stranger to enter. 

The latter rose, but instead of fol- 
iowing him hurried to the door, utter- 
ng menaces and blasphemies, and 
‘withdrew with rapid steps, in spite of 
the snow, which fell in thick flakes, 
and the wind, which howled in a fear- 
ful manner 
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IV. 


SEVERAL days had elapsed since 
the strange occurrence just related 
when Father Hadelin was informed 
that the merchant was dying and de- 
sired his immediate presence. He 
was received at the house by God- 
frey, who was pursuing his studies 
in one of the German cities, but had 
returned home on account of his 
father’s illness. The transformation 
which had taken place in the young 
man was nowise in his favor; his 
dress was fastidiously elegant; his 
language, his bearing, and his man- 
ners evinced that presumption which 
mars the best qualities of youth. 

After a prolonged interview with 
the hermit, the dying man summon- 
ed his son to his Then, 
after reminding him of the circum- 
stances under which he had founded 


bedsic le. 


the refuge on the moor, and the ser- 
vices which that institution had ren- 
dered, he said to Godfrey : 

“T could perpetuate my founda- 
tion by means of certain legal mea- 
sures, and thus secure it against the 
capricious will of men; but that 
would be depriving you of merit 
which I wish you to gain, that Hea- 
ven may reward you accordingly. 
You must, therefore, promise me to 
maintain it always upon the footing 
whereon I have established it, so long 
as Father Hadelin shall live, and to 
neglect no means of worthily repla: 
ing him when God shall see fit to 
call him to himself. If you have 
children, you will repeat to them the 
directions I give you; should you 
die childless, you will take proper 
measures to ensure the existence of 
an establishment which will be a 
source of honor to our family, and 
will call down upon it the blessings 
of heaven.” 

Godfrey swore punctually to ob- 
serve his father’s wishes. 
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Shortly after, Gerard Helman 
peacefully expired. Toward mid- 
night, as the hermit and the young 
student were praying beside the 
death-bed, the door opened gently, 
and footsteps were heard. The old 
man turned his head, and what was 
his surprise to see the stranger who 
had lately presented himself at the 
refuge, and had behaved in so singu- 
lara manner. ‘The latter immediate- 
ly retired, after making a sign to the 
young man, who suddenly rose and 
followed him. 

An hour after, Godfrey reappear- 
ed; his reeling step, his flushed fea- 
tures, his wandering eyes, showed 
that he had drunk deeply, and he 
quickly fell asleep. When he awoke, 
the monk called him into an adjoin- 
ing room, and enqufred the name of 
the person who had come to sum- 
mon him from filial duty to 
plunge him into doubly culpable 
drunkenness. He answered that he 
was one of his best friends, a Ger- 
man gentleman named Reinhold 
Rauhhart, who belonged to the city 
where he was pursuing his studies. 
He greatly lauded the learning, the 
character, the virtues of the stranger, 


his 


and especially his devotion toward 
him, Godfrey ; he added that, in in- 
viting him to drink, his friend had 
had a praiseworthy motive, that of 
“drowning his grief.” At these 
words, the aged man fixed his pierc- 
ing eyes upon the youth, shook his 
head,and devarted without uttering 
a word. 


V. 


THE next day the funeral of Ge- 
rard Helman took place, at which 
an immense crowd assisted. God- 
frey walked beside Reinhold; but 
the latter, upon reaching the door 
of the church, stopped to decipher 
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the inscriptions upon the tombstones, 
and awaited in the cemetery the re- 
appearance of the procession. 

Gerard, besides a large fortune, 
had bequeathed to his son a most 
flourishing business. Great there- 
fore was the general surprise when 
it was made known that the latter 
had determined to retire from trade, 
and live upon his income. He ex- 
pended large sums in transforming 
the paternal mansion into a species 
of chateau, wherein he led a life 
of pleasure and dissipation, under 
the direction of Reinhold, who ap- 
peared to be the real master of the , 
house. At the approach of winter 
the two friends quitted the town of 
Sart for one of the large cities. 
Wise men sighed over Godfrey’s con- 
duct, and predicted an evil end for 
the young madman. 

Indignation was at its height when 
it was discovered that, at several dif- 
ferent times, Father Hadelin had 
been forced to repair to young Hel- 
man, not only to reprove him for his 
scandalous manner of life, but to 
remind him of the promise made to 
his dying father. In fact, he had 
utterly neglected to provide the her- 
mit with the means necessary to en- 
able him to perform his duties. One 
day, even, he had been heard to say 
publicly : 


“That refuge costs me my very 


the time will come when I 
shall decline to provide for it. My 
father may have had some reason 
for doing so; he believed in that 
silly vision, but I do not believe in 
it, and I do not see why I should 
exhaust my purse to keep up a mon- 
ument of superstition for the benefit 
of people who are nothing to me.” 

* But your oath!” he was answer- 
ed. 

“ Bah! it amounts to nothing in 
my eyes. One might swear under 
similar circumstances to drink all the 


eyes ; 
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water in the Hoégue. Must he 
therefore do so ?” 

Although Godfrey was deemed 
capable of many things, no one 
seriously believed his abominable 
threats. They were, however, quick- 
ly carried into effect. 

At the approach of the following 
winter, Father Hadelin was seen go- 
ing through the neighboring villages, 
a staffin his hand and a wallet upon his 
shoulders. He told the people that, 
Godfrey having signified that he 
would give him no more assistance, he 
was forced to have recourse to begging 
- to provide for the needs of the re- 
fuge. 

He made quite a satisfactory col- 
lection, and the bad season passed 
very much like the preceding ones. 
But in the month of February of 
1651, a French officer, the Count of 
Grandpré, commanding a body of 
horse, committed frightful depreda- 
tions in that part of the country. 
‘The village of Sart, amongst others, 
was pillaged and burned. The mis- 
ery resulting therefrom was so great 
that the good monk collected almost 
nothing on his second round. He 
once more made a touching appeal 
to Godfrey, who pitilessly drove him 
off. 

The winter meanwhile promised 
to be terrible. From the end of 
November a deep fall of snow co- 
vered the ground, and so much fell 
during the following months that 
the country was overspread to the 
average depth of eight feet. It had 
become impossible to cross the moor, 
and the refuge was utterly unap- 
proachable. Some charitable souls 
were greatly concerned as to the 
fate of Father Hadelin. Remem- 
bering the sma!l sum he had collect- 
ec in money, provisions, oil, and fire- 
wood, they were in doubt if he had 
:got together even sufficient to pro- 
vide for his own wants, and for the 
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nourishment of the two dogs which 
had succeeded to the former pair 
and walked worthily in the traces of 
their However, as 
they occasionally heard the sound 
of the Wanderers’ Bell, they felt some- 
what reassured. 

But an entire week passed, and 
the silvery metal remained silent. 
Then uneasiness became _ general, 
and several courageous men resol\ 
ed, at any risk, to repair to the Hel 
man refuge. They reached there 
after the most heroic efforts, through 
drifts of snow which formed alter- 
nate hills and valleys, where they 
were in danger of being buried. It 
surrounded the building in such quan- 
tities that the tower alone remained 
visible. They shouted; no voice 
answered ; but deep howlings greet- 
ed their ears. They cleared a pas- 
sage, and succeeded in reaching the 
door, which they opened, filled with 
gloomy forebodings. 

There, a sad spectacle met their 
eyes ; before the hearth containing a 
few cold sat the noble 
man, motionless and frozen; beside 
him, looking at him with humid eye 
and licking his hands, were the two 
dogs, reduced almost to skeletons. 

The house presented an aspect of 
the utmost destitution. There was not 
the slightest vestige of provision or 
fuel; so that it was nowise doubtful 
that Father Hadelin, buried in that liv- 
ing tomb, had died of cold and hunger. 
Upon a table beside him lay a pray- 
er-book and a paper, on which were 
some nearly illegible characters. The 
martyr of charity had written that he 
died praying for the son of Gerard 
Helman—for the poor misguided soul 
whom all should pity and not curse. 


predecessors. 


ashes old 


VI. 


TEN years had elapsed since that 
sad event, which caused a great out- 
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cry in the marquisate of Franchimont 
and even in the neighboring pro- 
vinces. 

All expected that Godfrey, seized 
with remorse, would hasten to seek a 
substitute for Father Hadelin, and 
would largely endow the refuge, were 
it only to redeem himself in public 
opinion. At first, under the impres- 
sion made upon him, as upon every- 
body else, by the fearful death of the 
solitary, he seemed to have the most 
generousintentions. About this time, 
however, he received a visit 
Reinhold, and not only did he change 
his mind, but the hermit of Farniére- 
en-Salm having offered to support the 
, refuge by means of private resources, 
he rejected his proposition, declaring 
that he would never permit any one 
to dwell in a building which he wish- 
ed to see destroyed and nevermore 
to hear its name mentioned. 

That guilty desire was at last real- 
ized: the refuge, completely aban- 
doned, fell into ruin, and served as 
an asylum for wild beasts and male- 
factors. 

Godfrey’s fortune the 
same bent, and those who were ac- 
quainted with his affairs pronounced 
him nearly ruined, although he con- 
tinued to indulge in every species of 
prodigality, especially at the times 
when Reinhold, after a longer or 
shorter absence, came to resume his 
inexplicable empire over him. 

Young Helman, after having sold his 
last remaining possessions, disappear- 
ed once again with the money which 
he had thus obtained. Another year 
passed without tidings of him, when 
the village notary received a letter 
from Godfrey, directing him to sell 
at auction the final remnant of the in- 
heritance left him by his father—the 
house in which he was born! He 
announced, at the same time, his ap- 
proaching return. In fact, the next 
day but one a peasant of Sart met 
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him at Malmedy with his sinister 
companion. 

All were therefore greatly surpris- 
ed when, upon the day fixed for the 
sale, he was not to be found. As the 
weather was very stormy, they attri- 
buted his absence to that cause, and 
awaited his arrival. However, two 
months passed away without bringing 
any tidings. 

In the month of April, after the 
melting of the snow, a shepherd one 
day sought shelter amid the ruins of 
the old refuge. His dog began to 
howl piteously at a short distance from 
him. He went to discover the cause, 
and perceived a human body strip- 
ped of its flesh, but still covered by 
scraps of clothing. He hastened to 
convey the news to Sart; the magis- 
trates hurried to the spot, and recog- 
nized the corpse as that of Godfrey 
Helman. 

The unfortunate man, having doubt- 
less lost his way on the moor, had thus 
met his death on the very spot where 
he would have found a comfortable 
welcome had he fulfilled the duty im- 
posed upon him by his father’s dying 
request. 


“That was a curious chance!” I 
exclaimed. 

“ There is no such thing as chance, 
sir,” gravely objected the old game- 
keeper. “ Everything here below is 
foreseen, and happens for either 
trial, punishment, or recompense. 
Godfrey had fully realized this at the 
moment of death, for he had written 
some lines in his pocket-book ; but 
they could only decipher these words: 
“Violated oath... evil genius . 
just punishment . . .’ 

“With regard to Reinhold, who 
was nevermore seen, it is needless 
to say that he was generally looked 
upon as an agent of hell, interested 
in the destruction of an establishment 
which had saved the lives of so many 
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miserable beings destined otherwise 
to perish without having made their 
peace with God or man. If such 
was his design, it has been fully real- 
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ized; for the Helman refuge has 
never been rebuilt, and these stones 
and that cross are all that remain 
of it.” 





DR. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR 


THE illustrious author of the Graz- 
mar of Assent has poured into this, 
his latest work. the treasures of thought 
and observation which a whole life- 
time has gathered together. Here 
he has summed up, explained, and 
corrected the lessons of his former 
writings. Here he has given the 
last touches to the Apologia by sup- 
plying the philosophy of its history. 
It would be a mistake to seek to ex- 
press in a word the scope of a work 
which is the result of so much toil 
and the prolonged effort of so great a 
mind. Yet we have no difficulty in 
declaring its scope to be mainly phi- 
losophical. It aims at giving a spe- 
cimen of true philosophy, the rules of 
which are applicable to many kinds 
of reasoning. But as the whole life 
of the author has witnessed his devo- 
tion to truth, and as, since his con- 
version more than twenty-four years 
ago, his heart and mind have rested 
without wavering in the Catholic 
faith, it is only natural that the phi- 
losophical doctrine should be largely 
illustrated in its bearings upon reli- 
gion and theology. No less illustra- 
tion could have supplied an adequate 
object; no topic of less absorbing 
interest would have been worth the 
trouble. This, then, is our account 
of the book: it is a philosophical 
treatise upon the nature and grounds 
of Assent and Inference in general, 
considered with especial reference to 


OF ASSENT. 


religious and theological assents and 
inferences. 

The author has excluded the word 
Inference from his title, and he de- 
clares at the outset that he is con- 
cerned with inference only in its rela- 
tions to assent. But though inference 
is placed in this subordinate posi- 
tion, nearly half the book (pp. 21 
485) is devoted to the treatment of 
it; and few persons. we imagine, will 
find this last half less interesting than 
the first. If we were not restrained 
by the judgment of the author, we 
should rather be inclined to reverse 
his statement, and to 
treatment of assent as subordinate 
and merely preliminary to his treat- 
ment of inference. For, different as 
the book is from all logical treatises, 
we think that its true kin is to be 
found in logic, and that the author 
has for his precursors no less persons 
than Aristotle and Lord Bacon. The 
problem with which it deals has im- 
plicitly occupied the human intellect 
ever since speculation began. Aris- 
totle and Bacon may be regarded as 
two great types illustrating its treat- 
ment; each of them attempted its 
solution; and Aristotle missed the 
mark at the end of his flight, but 
Bacon missed it at the beginning. 
The Aristotelian logic was the result 
of a real attempt to portray the pro- 
cesses of the living and acting reason, 
but it fell short of depicting the con- 
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crete, and resulted only in a logic of 
notions. ‘The value of this notional 
or formal logic, which is very great, 
and the reverence due to the genius 
of Aristotle, caused formal logic to be 
regarded during the Middle Ages as 
the true organon of concrete reason- 
ing. ‘This mistake explains the con- 
troversies about the proper domain 
of logic; for the proper domain of 
formal logic can easily be pointed 
out; and by wandering out of this 
domain, and surrounding formal logic 
with numerous psychological and 
metaphysical accretions, the logi- 
cians showed that mere formal logic 
was not their real aim, but that they 
sought to bring it into effectual con- 
tact with the needs and realities of life, 
and so to turn it into the true organon. 

ch waste of speculative power was 
the result of this error and confusion, 
or natural ability was warped and 
hampered by the instruments meant 
to help it on. Much was accom- 
plished, no doubt; and none but the 
ignorant now look with the old confi- 
dent disdain upon the Schoolmen. But 
it is thus that the amount gathered in 
seems ill-proportioned to the great- 
ness of the efforts spent upon it; and 
to us, who look on after the event, it 
seems as though more might have 
been done without leaving anything 
undone. In men of illustrious genius, 
like St. Thomas Aquinas, genius had 
then the power, which it has now, of 
lifting its possessor above the acci- 
dents of his time; and we may safely 
prophesy that the Summa Theologie 
will instruct the church to the end of 
the world. But there were many 
men, without genius but with great 
ability, who suffered much from the 
prevalent error which confounded 
formal logic with the true organon. 
Some fruits of this confusion remain 
in the modern contempt for logic- 
choppers and splitters of straws. 

This was what Bacon saw; and his 
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perception of the need of a freer 
range in speculation is perhaps the 
cause of the praises which he so oddly 
lavishes upon Democritus and the 
“more ancient Greeks.” He saw 
that the current logic did not bring 
men into contact with facts, but rather 
with notions, and that its processes 
could be applied more Successfully 
to symbols than to concrete realities. 
This turned his mind towards physi- 
cal researches, and his inductive phi- 
losophy was intended as an analysis 
of the rules to which the mind con- 
forms during such pursuits. As to 
the formal statement of these rules, 
the task was too difficult to be done 
at the first attempt, and we know 
that Bacon did not succeed in laying 
them down with precision. But even 
if he had succeeded in producing a 
perfect statement of them,'‘he would 
have failed to reach his end. Men 
had always followed the method 
which he tried to point out. They 
did not need to be taught how to in- 
vestigate; they only needed to feel a 
strong interest in the investigation. 
A man can no more be made a good 
natural philosopher by studying trea- 
tises on induction, than he can be 
made a good reasoner by studying 
treatises on logic. Both these facul- 
ties are natural gifts, possessed in 
some degree by all men; and in 
order to gain more, we must seek to 
improve what we have by assiduous 
practice, net Fy analyzing the mode 
of its operation. The most illustrious 
discoverers in physical science have 
been notoriously unacquainted with 
any formal statement of the proce- 
dure to be followed, being guided 
entirely by the light of nature. Nor 
does Bacon himself exhibit the least 
aptitude for the practical investiga- 
tion. His accounts of his own ex- 
periments, even after allowance has 
been made for the time and place in 
which he lived, have an irresistibly 
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ludicrous appearance. And this is 
what was meant when it was said 
above that Aristotle missed his mark 
at the end of his flight, but that Bacon 
missed it at the beginning. If Aris- 
totle had succeeded in his attempt, 
he would have found the true organon 
of concrete reasoning; but if the suc- 
cess of Bacon had been perfect, it 
would have led to nothing in the end, 
because the world already possessed 
in effect everything which he sought 
to give it. 

In the popular mind, Bacon and 
Aristotle are regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of two different faculties— 
the capacity to acquire premisses, and 
the capacity to argue well about them 
when acquired. It is evident that 
the former faculty is no less necessary 
to the philosopher than the latter; 
and it is by much the rarer gift of the 
two. Every man, of course, must 
possess both these gifts in some de- 
gree; but in common men the faculty 
of acquiring premisses means only a 
faculty of imbibing that stock of ideas 
which is forced upon their notice by 
common talk and experience. Ina 
few men it takes the higher form of a 
power to collect much from sources 
which to common met would supply 
little cr nothing. Such men do not 
easily accommodate their minds to 
the quiet reception of stereotyped opin- 
ions. As they meet with new things, 
they do not suffer them to pass by 
without comparing them with the old 
and settling the relations between 
them. Where actual experience is 
wanting, they have a certain sense of 
unrealized possibilities, which pre- 
vents them from settling into a con- 
viction that they have the whole 
when they have only a part. Of this 
faculty Dr. Newman has a great 
share; but something more was 
needed to produce the Grammar 
of Assent—namely, the power to 
analyze and give exact account of 
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thoughts and feelings which are 
peculiarly apt to defy analysis. This 
gift of expression is by no means 
always found along with ‘the capa 
city to seize hold upon the truth ; and 
we may find among the poets exam- 
ples of their separation. One man 
struggles almost in vain to express 
great thoughts; while another, with 
surprising glibness of speech, su 
ceeds only in showing how little he 
has to express. Hence the truth of 
Wordsworth’s remark, that every 
great poet must, to some extent, cre- 
ate not only his vehicle, but also the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed; 
for the thoughts of a great poet are, 
at first sight, strange both to common 
speech and to common understand- 
ing. 

gut it is the great triumph of the 
Grammar of Assent that its thoughts 
are not strange. What is strang 
does not readily carry conviction, and 
in the region of philosophy strange 
thoughts are synonymous, for the 
most part, with vagaries. We do not 
find strange thoughts in Aristotle or 
in Butler. And in the Grammar it is 
not the thoughts that are strange, but 
the fact of their statement. ‘The re- 
sult of the statement is to enable us 
to reflect upon, and to contemplate 
ab extra, mental phases which drop 
out of notice so soon as their func- 
tion is fulfilled, and which are the 
hardest to describe of all mental facts, 
because their operation resembles that 
of instinct. We see here, brought out 
into tangible forms, those instinctive 
principles which guide us in our 
reasoning upon the affairs of every- 
day life; those principles which, 
whether we will or no, do actually 
guide us to those beliefs which are 
common to all men. So long as we 
are occupied upon matters with which 
frequent experience has qualified us to 
deal, we keep faithfully to those prin- 
ciples of reasoning, nor could we 
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help keeping to them. And, there- 
fore, in such matters different men ar- 
rive at the same conclusions, which 
they all hold with the same certainty. 
But there are some departments of 
thought which offer no opportunity 
for that frequent experience and ap- 
peal to matter-of-fact which keep us 
straight when dealing with the affairs 
of common life. In these depart- 
ments, we find that the common in- 
stinctive principles of reasoning have 
been often deserted, and that others 
have been set up in their place. We 
might, therefore, expect to find men 
(as we do find them) no longer agree- 
ing about the conclusions to be drawn 
or the certainty with which they are 
to be held. It is one of the objects 
of the Grammar to correct this error; 
and we attribute the exceeding inter- 
est of that portion which treats of in- 
ference to the part which it plays in 
this discussion. 

We now turn our attention towards 


giving some account of the work; 
and in doing this, it will not be our 
object to criticise, but rather to con- 


fine ourselves, for the present, to 
simple explanation. The Grammar 
begins with the statement of a psy- 
chological doctrine; and as this is the 
foundation of the whole building, too 
much pains cannot be spent in mas- 
tering it. The author considers that 
there are three principal attitudes of 
the mind with respect to propositions, 
viz., doubt, inference, and assent. 


“A question is the expression of a 
doubt; a conclusion is the expression 
of an act of inference; and an assertion 
is the expression of an act of assent. 
To doutt, for instance, is not to sec 
one’s way to hold that free-trade is or is 
not a benefit ; to infer, is to hold on suf- 
ficient grounds that free-trade may, must, 
ot should be a benefit; to assent to the 
proposition, is to hold that free-trade is a 
benefit.” (P. 3.) 


Under one or another of these 
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three heads may be placed every act 
of the mind, whereby it in any sense 
holds (or rejects—for rejection is as- 
sent to the contradictory) a proposi- 
tion which it apprehends. But in 
order to hold a proposition in any 
sense, we must first apprehend its 
meaning; and this leads us to con- 
sider the various ways in which pro- 
positions may be apprehended. 

Thus we are introduced to the dis- 
tinction between real and notional 
apprehension; and this distinction, 
upon which a great deal depends, is 
difficult to convey in a single defini- 
tion, and may be gathered much 
better from a comparison of examples. 
Indeed, we think that the sense in 
which the author uses the terms is 
somewhat wider than that in which 
he has defined them; and, therefore, 
that his meaning is rather to be 
sought in his examples than in his de- 
finition. Perhaps the following is a 
safe account of the distinction be- 
tween real and notional apprehen- 
sion: We apprehend, vead/y, proposi- 
tions which express an individual fact 
of our own experience; we appre- 
hend, xofionally, propositions which 
express not individual facts, but the 
results of generalization. ‘The mean- 
ing of this may be thus further ex- 
plained. The terms used in common 
speech sometimes denote individual 
objects, and are called singular terms ; 
and sometimes they are styled gene- 
ral terms, and are said to refer not to 
things, but to notions, under each of 
which is classed an indefinite number 
of individuals. Thus, to take an 
example: This man, John or Thomas, 
whom we know, is presented to our 
mind as an individual; and we ap- 
prehend him as being of such a 
height, complexion, and so forth. 
3ut the general term man is presented 
to our mind in quite another manner ; 
and we apprehend the proposition, 
All men are mortal, in quite another 
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way than that in which we apprehend 
the proposition, This man, John or 
Thomas, my friend, has a Roman 
nose, or is of a dark complexion. 
The latter apprehension is real, being 
founded on personal experience, and 
referring to the individual ; the for- 
mer apprehension is notional, refer- 
ring to every individual comprised in 
the class “man,” and not referring to 
one individual more than to any 
other. 

It cannot be doubted by any one 
who has read the book, that this dis- 
tinction between real and notional ap- 
prehension, as laid down by the 
author, serves well to discriminate be- 
tween two great varieties of mental 
phenomena; and, as we said, too 
much pains cannot be taken in order 
to understand exactly what is meant 
by it. The following points must be 
carefully considered and borne in 
mind:. I. Real apprehension is not 
only of material objects, such as “ this 
tree” or “this man”; it also applies 
to mental states, provided that these 
are the result of actual experience. 
Thus, the lover apprehends the ten- 
der passion in a very different way to 
that of Sydney Smith’s Scotchman, 
who spoke of “love in the abstract.” 
The latter apprehension would be no- 
tional, and its object would be gene- 
ralized from what he had read about 
Petrarch and Laura, Abelard and 
Heloise, and so forth. But in the 
former case the apprehension would 
be real, being founded upon indi- 
vidual experience of a feeling actual- 


ly felt. 


“T can understand the rabdia of a na- 
tive of Southern Europe, if I am of a 
passionate temper myself; and the taste 
for speculation or betting found in 
great traders or on the turf, if I am 
fond of enterprise or games of chance; 
but, on the other hand, not all the pos- 
sible descriptions of headlong love will 
make me comprehend the delirium, if I 
have never had a fit of it; nor will ever 
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sO many sermons about the inward satis. 
faction of strict conscientiousness create 
the image of a virtuous action in my 
mind, if I have been brought up to lie, 
thicve, and indulge my appetites. Thus 
we meet with men of the world who 
cannot enter into the very idea of devo- 
tion, and think, for instance, that, from 
the nature of the case, a life of religious 
seclusion must be either one of unutter- 
able dreariness or abandoned sensuality, 
because they know of no exercise of the 
affections but what is merely human ; and 
with others again, who, living in the home 
of their own selfishness, ridicule as some- 
thing fanatical and pitiable the self-sacri- 
fices of generous high-mindedness and 
chivalrous honors.” (P. 27.) 


This illustrates the difference be- 
tween the real and notional appre- 
hension of mental states. 

II. The second point to be noticed 
is this, that real apprehension ap- 
plies not only to things, but also 
to images of things as represented 
in memory, or even by imagination. 
In order that an image may be ap- 
prehended really, it is necessary that 
it shall be the image of an individual 
object. Now, the representations of 
memory are no less individual than 
the actual things perceived by the 
senses; and therefore these repre- 
sentations are apprehended really and 
not notionally. But the author ex- 
tends this to the imagination as well 
as to the memory. He holds that 
we may not only recollect to have 
seen a particular tree on some former 
occasion, and thus really apprehended 
its image in memory; but also 
that we may construct by imagina- 
tion an image of something never 
actually seen, which may be suffi- 
ciently vivid to be styled an image, 
and thus to be apprehended really. 


“ Thus I may never have secn a palm 
or a banana, but I have conversed with 
those who have, or I have read graphic 
accounts of it, and, from my own previ- 
ous knowledge of other trees. have been 
able, with so ready an intelligence, to 
interpret their language, and to light up 
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such an image of it in my thoughts, that, 
were it not that I never was in the coun- 
tries where the tree is found, I should 
fancy that [ had actually seen it.” (P. 25.) 


In the words which immediately 
follow those just cited, the author 
carries this doctrine still further : 


“ Hence, again, it is the very praise 
which we give to the characters of some 
ereat poet or historian, that they are so 
individual. I am able, as it were, to gaze 
on Tiberius, as Tacitus draws him, and to 
figure to myself our James the First, as 
he is painted in Scott’s Romance.” 


And, returning to the former kind 
of illustration, he says ; 


“The assassination of Cesar, his ‘ Et 
tu, Brute ?’ 
him, and his fall under Pompey’s statue, 
all this becomes a fact to me, and are ob- 
ject of real apprehension.” 


his collecting his robes about 


jut the possibility of so construct- 
ing an image will in any case depend 
upon individual temperament. Many 
of us, no doubt, have imaginations 
too sluggish to rise in this way to real 
apprehension. But it seems to be 
beyond doubt that we may all of us 
recollect images, if we cannot con- 
struct them, with sufficient clearness 
for the purpose. 

III. The third point to be re- 
membered is of the highest im- 
portance; and the statement of it 
is one of the most striking exhibi- 
tions of metaphysical genius which 
the book contains. The same pro- 
position may be apprehended by one 
man really, and by another man 
notionally, at the same time. When 
we utter a proposition, it will com- 
monly depend upon the state of the 
hearer’s mind whether he appre- 
hends us really or notionally ; for, 
“Words which are used by an eye- 
witness to express things, unless he 
be especially eloquent, will only con- 
vey general notions.” (P. 31.) In 
this gift of “especial eloquence,” 
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which makes all the difference be- 
tween the great orator and the duil 
speaker, lies the xivnox of Demos- 
thenes—it is the power to make one’s 
hearers affix a real, not a mere no- 
tional, sense to the words uttered. 
This phenomenon of the various ap- 
prehension of the same proposition is 
equally well shown when the same 
man apprehends it differently at dif- 
ferent times. 


“Thus a schoolboy may perfectly ap- 
prehend, and construe with spirit, the 
poet’s words, ‘ Dum Capitolium scandet 
cum tacita Virgine Pontifex ;’ he has 
seen steep hills, flights of steps, and pro- 
cessions ; he knows what enforced silence 
is; also he knows all about the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Vestal Virgins ; he has 
an abstract hold upon every word of the 
description, yet without the words there- 
fore bringing before him at all the living 
image which they would light up in the 
mind of a contemporary of the poet, who 
had seen the fact described, or of a mod- 
ern historian who had duly informed him- 
sélf in the religious phenomena, and by 
meditation had realized the religious 
ceremonial, of the age of Augustus. 
Again, ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori,’ is a mere commonplace, a terse 
expression of abstractions in the mind of 
the poet himself, if Philippi is to be the 
index of his patriotism ; whereas it would 
be the record of experiences, a sovereign 
dogma, a grand aspiration, inflaming 
the imagination, piercing the heart, of a 
Wallace ora Tell.” (P. 8.) 


The following example is of a 
graver kind. The author speaks of 


“the unworthy use made of the more 
solemn parts of the sacred volume by 
the mere popular preacher. His very 
mode of reading, whether warnings or 
prayers, is as if he thought them to be 
little more than fine writing, poetical in 
sense, musical in sound, and worthy of 
inspiration. The most awful truths are 
to him but sublime or beautiful concep- 
tions, and are adduced and used by him, 
in season and out of season, for his own 
purposes, for embellishing his style or 
rounding his periods. But let his heart 
at length be ploughed by some keen 
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grief or deep anxiety, and Scripture isa 
new book to him. This is the change 
which so often takes place in what is 
called religious conversion, and it is a 
change so far simply for the better, by 
whatever infirmity or error it is in the 
particular case accompanied. And it is 
strikingly suggested to us, to take a 
saintly example, in the confession of the 
patriarch Job, when he contrasts his ap- 
prehension of the Almighty before and 
after his afflictions. He says he had in- 
deed a true apprehension of the divine 
attributes before them as well as after; 
but with the trial came a great change in 
that apprehension: ‘ With the hearing of 
the car,’ he says, ‘I have heard thee, but 
now mine eye seeth thee; therefore I 
reprehend myself, and do penance in 
dust and ashes.’” (Pp. 76, 77.) 


“ In this essay,” says the author, in 
a passage (p. 5) to which we have 
referred above, “I treat of proposi- 
tions only in their bearing upon con- 
crete matter, and I am mainly con- 
cerned with assent; with inference, 
in its relation to assent, and only 
such inference as is not demonstra- 
tion.” The importance of a clear 
understanding of the difference be- 
tween real and notional apprehension 
lies in the relation of these to real 
and notional assent. For, when we 
do assent at all, we assent to proposi- 
tions which we apprehend really, in 
a different way to that in which we 
assent to propositions which we ap- 
ptrehend notionally. Accordingly, the 
former kind of assent is styled “ real,” 
the latter is styled “notional.” Some 
examples, which we gather from dif- 
ferent parts of the volume, will serve 
to illustrate this distinction: 1. The 
author accounts for the contrast be- 
tween the state of religious feeling in 
thoroughly Catholic countries and its 
state among the common run of 
Englishmen. 


“As to Catholic populations, such as 
thase of medizval Europe, or the Spain 
of this day, or quasi-Catholic as those of 
Russia, among them assent to religious 
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objects is real, not notional. To them 
the Supreme Being, our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, angels and saints, heaven and 
hell, are as present as if they were objects 
of sight ; but such a faith does not suit 
the genius of modern England. There is 
in the literary world just now an affecta- 
tion of calling religion a ‘sentiment ;’ 
and it must be confessed that usually it 
is nothing more with our own people, 
educated or rude. ... ‘ Bible religion’ 
is both the recognized title and the best 
description of English religion... . It 
is not a religion of persons and things, of 
acts of faith and of direct devotion ; but 
of sacred scenes and pious sentiments. 

What Scripture especially illus- 
trates, from its first page to its last, is 
God’s providence ; and that is nearly the 
only doctrine held with a real assent by 
the mass of religious Englishmen.” (Pp, 
53-55.) 

And to this their one real assent 
the author traces the fact that in 
times of trial and suffering they find 
a solace and a refuge in reading the 
sacred text; for its words bring be- 
fore them, as nothing else does, those 
vivid images which are the life of 
their real apprehension of God's provi- 
dence. 

2. The next example which we 
cite will also serve to illustrate what 
we were just now noticing, the fact 
that the same proposition may be ap- 
prehended both notionally and really. 


ouye 


“ Let us consider, too, how differently 
young and old are affected by the words 
of some classic author, such as Homer or 
Horace, passages which to a boy are but 
rhetorical commonplaces, neither better 
nor worse than a hundred others which 
any clever writer might supply, which he 
gets by heart and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, successully, in his 
own flowing versification, at length come 
home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, 
and pierce him, as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad earnestness 
and vivid exactness. Then he comes to 
understand how it is that. lines, the birth 
of some chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, 
have lasted generation after generation, 
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for thousands of years, with a power 
over the mind and a charm which the 
current literature of our own day, with 
all its obvious advantages, is utterly un- 
able to rival.” (P. 75.) 


The following example contains a 
lesson which is peculiarly applicable 
to these times : 


“Many a disciple of a philosophical 
school, who talks fluently, does but assert, 
when he seems to assent to the dicta of 
his master, little as he may be aware of 
it Nor is he secured against this self- 
deception by knowing the arguments on 
which those dicta rest ; for he may learn 
the arguments by heart, as a careless 
school-boy gets up his Euclid. This 
practice of asserting simply on authority, 
with the pretence and without the reality 
of assent, is what is meant by formalism. 
To say ‘I do not understand a proposi- 
tion, but I accept it on authority’ is not 
formalism ; it is not a direct assent to the 
proposition, still it zs an assent to the au- 
thority which enunciates it; but what I 
here speak of is professing to winderstand 
without understanding. It is thus that 
political and religious watchwords are 
created ; first one man of name and then 
another adopts them, till their use be- 
comes popular, and then every one pro- 
fesses them, because every one else does. 
Such words are ‘liberality,’ ‘ progress,’ 
‘light, ‘civilization ;) such are ‘ justifica- 
tion by faith only,’ ‘ vital religion,’ ‘ pri- 
vate judgment,’ ‘the Bible and nothing 
but the Bible ;” such, again, are ‘ Ration- 
alism,’ ‘ Gallicanism,’ ‘ Jesuitism,’ ‘ Ultra- 
montanism ’—all of which, in the mouths 
of conscientious thinkers, have a definite 
meaning, but are used by the multitude 
as war-cries, nicknames, and shibboleths, 
with scarcely enough of the scantiest 
grammatical apprehension of them to 
allow of their being considered really 
more than assertions.” (Pp. 41, 42.) 


We may apply this philosophy to 
solve a question which will serve to 
illustrate its power. Few, we suppose, 
of those who have been struck with 
the charm of Plato, would be able to 
account for his influence over their 
minds and imagination. Why is 
Plato so much read and admired, 
when so little of what he wrote can 
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be made an object of belief? Per- 
haps it will be said that in reading 
Plato we stand upon the verge of 
poetry ; and, therefore, that we read 
him not so much to acquire a know- 
ledge of truth as to admire and enjoy 
the play of his poetical fancy. But 
there are many ancient authors who 
seem likely to keep for ever their 
place in literature, while modern im- 
proved treatises, written upon the 
same subjects, are ephemeral, one 
quickly dying out and another spring- 
ing up to succeed it; and many of 
them are as far as possible from being 
poetical in their matter or treatment. 
No modern treatise has ever been 
able to oust Euclid’s 2/ements from 
its place; and Newton’s /rincipia, 
though perhaps not often studied, is 
acknowledged, by those who are ac- 
quainted with it, to be an everlasting 
monument of genius, by comparison 
with which the modern text-books 
serve only to display their own insig- 
nificance. The explanation of this is 
to be found in the distinction which 
we have been just now led to con- 
sider—the distinction between real 
and notional apprehension and as- 
sent. The works of a great genius, 
who has laid the foundation of a 
science, or reduced it to orderly ar- 
rangement, or given it a new aspect, 
are necessarily the productions of a 
man with a living grasp upon the 
things of which he wrote. Such men 
were placed in circumstances under 
which none but a great genius could 
apprehend those things at all; and 
they apprehended them really because 
notional apprehension was not yet 
made possible. Notional apprehen- 
sion of them was made possible to us 
by means of the labors of the men 
who first put into words the result of 
their own apprehension. And in these 
days, when knowledge is cut into 
squares and mapped out, though real 
apprehension is not impossible, yet 
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notional apprehension is made so easy, 
that the student can jump to it with- 
out passing through much individual 
experience of the facts with which the 
science deals. And as a great show 
can be made with the notions so ac- 
quired, and as in these times the chief 
end of study is to impress the minds 
of examiners, it follows that students 
will usually rush at once to a notional 
apprehension, founded as little as pos- 
sible upon their own experience of 
facts. Modern chemical treatises, 
which classify (the prime condition of 
notional apprehension) compounds 
and elements according to their com- 
mon qualities and reactions, teach a 
knowledge of chemistry very different 
from that of Sir Humphry Davy, to 
whom each salt and metal was an in- 
dividual object, apprehended by his 
own personal observation and experi- 
ment. Hence it is that modern 
treatises, tending to become notional, 
have usually so little flavor of the in- 
dividual author in their composition. 
And hence, too, it happens that the 
author of the Grammar of Assent, who, 
among living men, is perhaps the 
most illustrious example of a mind 
freed from the prevailing tendency, 
displays in all his writings a certain 
charming individuality of character, 
to which he owes that influence by 
which so many are impressed whom 
he never saw, and with whom he 
never exchanged a word. 

But we shall best conclude our re- 
marks about the distinction between 
real assents and notional by quoting 
what the author himself says of the 
mfluence of real assents upon charac- 
ter and practice : 


“They are sometimes called beliefs, 
convictions, certainties ; and, as given to 
moral objects, they are perhaps as rare as 
they are powerful. Till we have them, in 
spite of a full apprehension and assent in 
the field of notions, we have no intellectual 
movings, and are at the mercy of im- 
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pulses, fancies, and wandciing lights, 
whether as regards personal conduct, 
social and political action, or religion, 
These beliefs, be they true or false im the 
particular case, form the mind out of 
which they grow, and impart to it a serj- 
ousness and manliness which inspires in 
other minds aconfidence in its views, and 
is one secret of persuasiveness and influ- 
ence in the public stage of the world, 
They create, as the case may be, heroes 
and saints, great leaders, statesmen, 
preachers, and reformers, the pioneers of 
discovery in science, visionaries, fanatics, 
knights-errant, demagogues, and adven- 
turers. They have given to the world 
men of one idea, of immense energy, of 
adamantine will, of revolutionary power, 
They kindle sympathies between man and 
man, and knit together the innumerable 
units which constitute a race and a nation. 
They become the principle of its political 
exiStence ; they impart to it homogeneity 
of thought and fellowship of purpose. 
They have given form to the medizval 
theocracy and to the Mohammedan super- 
Stition; they are now the life both of Holy 
Russia, agd of that freedom of speech 
and action which is the especial boast of 
Englishmen.” (P. 85.) 


So much for the difference between 
real and notional assent. Here the 
author is naturally led to consider a 
question which to Catholics is of vital 
importance : whether the assent given 
to facts and objects of religion is real 
or notional. He maintains, of course, 
that it can be real, and that it is the 
duty of every one to qualify himself 
to make such acts of real assent, 
Real assent is what separates the 
province of religion from the pro- 
vince of theology. ‘Theology is the 
explicit enunciation of dogmas, which 
religion seizes with a lively and real 
apprehension, living in them, and 
making them its own. Not, of 
course, that the theologian cannot 
also be pious and religious, but that, 
while, as a theologian, he enunciates 
dogmas, the predicates of which are 
always general terms, he demands, as 
a theologian, only a notional appre- 
hension of, and assent to, what he 
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says. For it is the very aim of a 
dogma to establish what the author 
elsawhere (p. 80) calls a “common 
measure between mind and mind ;” 
and this is done by general terms, or 
notions, which can be common to 
many minds, not by singular terms ex- 
pressing particular facts of experience, 
which are peculiar to the individual 
and are the basis of real apprehension 
and assent. Hence is explained the 
often-noticed fact, that the church 
has been accllstomed to define a 
dogma only when there was pressing 
need for its definition ; that is, when 
belief was waxing faint and partial, 
when assent was ceasing to be real, 
and either vanishing altogether in 
some places, or else being trans- 
formed into that mere notional as- 
sent which is itself the preliminary to 
its own disappearance. It would sel- 
dom be useful to embody in a formal 
dogma a truth which is generally held 
by Christians with a real assent—a 
truth which each grasps as a fact, 
standing in a close and personal rela- 
tion to his own consciousness and in- 
dividual being. For example, there 
would have been no meaning. to 
Christians of the apostolic age in 
definitions against Arianism, for the 
rror could only have been foreseen 
by the gift of prophecy, and any at- 
tempt to meet it beforehand would 
only, in the ordinary course of nature, 
have opened the door to it by antici- 
pation. But when this state of lively 
faith begins to fall away, then the for- 
mal enunciation of the dogma serves 
to arrest the progress of the mischief. 
Every dogma must, at the least, be 
received with notional assent; and 
this notional assent is itself nearer to 
the truth than mere negation, and 
also secures a groundwork for the 
operation of religious influences, 
which may turn the notional into 
a real assent. This may suffice to 
explain what is meant by saying that 
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theology, as such, is concerned with 
notional assent, and that religion, as 
such, is concerned with real. 

With reference to the question 
about the reality of religious assents, 
the author especially considers two 
particular cases: the one, belief in 
one God, belonging to natural reli- 
gion; the other, belief in the Holy 
Trinity, belonging only to revealed. 
It is his object, by alleging definite 
examples, to illustrate the position, 
that we may hold religious truths with 
a real assent. First, then, he reca- 
pitulates the steps by which he con- 
siders that we may and do rise to a 
real apprehension of the being of 
God, followed, of course, by a real 
assent to the doctrine. The meaning 
of this enquiry may be serviceably 
illustrated by alleging a kindred ex- 
ample. We believe that there is a 
King of Prussia, but to many of us 
this belief cannot be more than a no- 
tional assent. There is nothing to 
discriminate the King of Prussia in 
our minds from another king, and he 
will be to our minds only the mem- 
ber of a class, and will, therefore, be 
presented only under the notion or 
general term. Therefore, we give 
only a notional assent to his existence, 
however firmly we may believe it, 
and however ridiculous its denial may 
appear. But, if we spent some time 
at Berlin, our idea of the King of 
Prussia would be no longer general, 
but particular—the result of our per- 
sonal experience of him. Thence: 
forth we should assent to the fact of 
his existence in a different way to 
that in which we did before, and the 
difference is expressed by saying that 
our assent was notional and has be- 
come real. Now, the question before 
us is, whether we may not assent to 
the being of God with the same kind 
of assent as this last. It is far from 
being denied that many persons do 
asseht with a notional assent. This 
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ls only too obvious; but it is main- 
tained that the real assent is possible, 
though all do not rise to it, and that 
every religious Catholic is bound in 
duty to fit himself for such real as- 
sent, which he may do by using the 
appropriate means. The author 
details the steps through which the 
mind rises to this result. In order 
that we may rise to the real assent, 
it is necessary that God shali be 
brought into personal relation to us 
and shall be revealed to us a Person. 
The author considers that conscience 
is the instrument which God uses as 
the means to this revelation of him- 
self. Conscience, which appears as 
an order to do or to abstain from 
doing, contains within it the presenti- 
ment of a Person ordering what it 
orders. 


“Tf, as is the case, we feel responsibil- 
ity, are ashamed, are frightened, at trans- 
gressing the voice of conscience, this im- 
plies that there is One to whom we 
are responsible, before whom we are 
ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. 
If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tear- 
ful, broken-hearted sorrow which over- 
whelms us on hurting a mother; if, on 
doing right, we enjoy the same sunny 
serenity of mind, the same soothing, satis- 
factory detight which follows on our 
receiving praise from a father, we certainly 
have within us the image of some person 
to whom our love and veneration look, 
in whose smile we find our happiness, 
for whom we yearn, towards whom we 
are troubled and waste away. These 
feelings in us are such as require for their 
exciting cause an intelligent being. We 
are not affectionate towards a stone, nor 
do we feel shame before a horse or a dog ; 
we have no remorse or compunction on 
breaking mere human law; yet, so it is, 
conscience excites all these painful emo- 
tions, confusion, foreboding, self-con- 
demnation ; and, on the other hand, it 
sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of 
security, a resignation, and a hope which 
there is no earthly object to elicit. ‘The 
wicked flees, when no one pursueth ;’ 
then why does he flee? whence his terror? 
Who is it thathe sees in solitude, in dark- 
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ness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? 
If the cause of these emotions does not 
belong to this visible world, the Object to 
which his perception is directed must be 
Supernatural and Divine; and thus the 
phenomena of conscience, as a dictate, 
avail to impress the imagination with the 
picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, 
holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, 
and is the creative principle of religion, 
as the moral sense is the principle of 
ethics.” (Pp. 106, 107.) 


The rest of the argument can nei- 
ther be cited nor abridged, but must 
be sought in the author’s own pages, 
One passage we select, because it 
contains the refutation of a popular 
error, mischievous and very com- 
mou 


“ Here we nave the solution of the com- 
mon mistake of supposing that there is a 
contrariety and antagonism between a 
dogmatic creed and vital religion. People 
urge that salvation consists, not in believ- 
ing the propositions that there is a God, 
that there is a Saviour, that our Lord is 
God, that there is a Trinity, but in believ- 


ing in God, in a Saviour, in a Sanctifier; 
and they object that such propositions 
are but a formal and human 
destroying all true reception of the Gos- 
pel, and making religion a matter of words 
or of logic, instead of having its seat in 
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the heart. They are right so far as this, 
that men may and sometimes do rest in 
the proposition themselves as expressing 
intellectual notions; they are wrong 
when they maintain that men need do so, 
or always do so. The propositions may 
and must be used, and can easily be used, 
as the expression of facts, not notions, 
and they are necessary to the mind in the 
same way that language is ever necessary 
for denoting facts, both for ourselves as 
individuals and for our intercourse with 
others. The formula, which 
embodies a dogma for the theologian, 
readily suggests an object for the wor- 
shipper.” (Pp. 116, 117.) 


Here we bring our remarks to 
a close for the present. But we 
have already advanced far enough 
to be able to explain the author’s 
general design more clearly than 
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when we began. He treats, as he 
says, of assent, and of inference in 
its relation to assent, excluding such 
inference as is demonstrative, like 
nathematical inference. Now, the 
salient distinction between assent 
and inference lies in this: that as- 
sent is in its nature absolute, while 
inference is conditional. All assents 
are not equally firmly fixed in the 
mind—that is to say, some might be 
shaken more easily than others. But, 
so long as we do assent at all, the act 
is absolute, and entirely precludes all 
suspicion of a doubt; or, if the phrase 
be preferred, the least doubt precludes 
assent. On the other hand, inference 
is not absolute and self-contained as 
an act, but it depends always from 
premisses. We are sure of what we 
infer, provided we are sure of the 
premisses from which we infer it; but 
when we assent, we simply state that 
we are sure. Inference, therefore, 
admits of degrees of a more and a 
less, but assent does not. Now, the 
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passage from inference to assent pre- 
sents no difficulty in the case of ma- 
thematics, where the inference is de- 
monstrative ; but this kind of inference 
is expressly excluded by the author. 
He is concerned to determine how 
the mind passes, as it undoubtedly 
often does pass, to assent, which is 
absolute, by means of a process of 
inference, which is itself not absolute, 
and which, regarded in a logical 
light, therefore warrants something 
short of assent. The mind does this 
so spontaneously, and all attempts to 
hold it back are so utterly in vain, 
that we must suppose the process to 
be natural. But, if it is natural, then 
it must be right in itself, although, on 
given occasions, it may be wrongly 
done. What, then, is the right 
method, and what are the fitting 
conditions, for its exercise? To re- 
ply to these questions is to lay down 
the true relations between inference 
and assent. We shall resume this 
discussion in another article. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EARLY next morning Velleius Pa- 
terculus was in his garden, seated un- 
der a fig-tree, with his writing tablets 
in his hand, when a slave approach- 
ed and told him that an old man 
and young girl, in the attire of the 
despicatissima servorum pars (the Jew- 
ish race) craved permission to speak 
to him in private. Habitually acces- 
sible and affable, as we have describ- 
ed him, he ordered the slave to show 
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the strangers the way to where he 
was then seated. Josiah Maccabe- 
us, with his daughter Esther, having 
been accordingly introduced, the 
slave withdrew. During Esther’s 
tale, Paterculus changed color, but 
preserved otherwise a singularly cold 
and grave demeanor. -He wrote_in 
his pugillaria the particulars of the 
place (the street, number, and house) 
where Agatha was confined; but, 
with the wariness of a courtier, pro- 
fessed some surprise that his present 
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visitors should apply at all to him, 
who was not a pretor nor a judge. 
Esther said she only obeyed in this 
the request of Agatha herself, who 
deemed him to be not only a sincere 
friend to her mother, her brother, 
and herself, but also cognizant in 
some way of the quarter whence the 
present trouble and danger emanated. 

Having said this, she stopped sud- 
denly, and looked him full in the 
face. He replied in a quiet, cautious 
way: “You have done well to obey 
such a request.” She then showed 
him the locket, desiring him to open 
it, and remarking that the contents 
of the locket, according to Agatha’s 
expectation, would authenticate the 
various statements which she, Es- 
ther, was now making. Paterculus 
opened the locket, and, taking out 
the rings it contained, looked at 
them with an air of indifference at 
first. Suddenly he started, exclaim- 
ing: “ How comes the signet of Au- 
gustus among these trinkets ?” 

In fact, Paterculus, though he 
knew only the latest of them in date, 
held three signets of Augustus in his 
hand. Esther could not inform him. 
He reflected a little while, and in- 
quired whether she felt authorized 
to entrust him with one of those 
rings for a few days. Esther felt 
not the smallest scruple or doubt 
about assenting to this at once; 
whereupon the pretorian tribune 
thanked her with a smile, and said, 
in an emphatic manner, that she 
could not better serve her fair young 
friend than by hastening to apprise 
Paulus of his sister’s situation. 

News, he added, had been re- 
ceived that Paulus (entirely recov- 
ered from his wounds) had set out 
for Rome with a body of troops, and 
ought even then to be somewhere on 
the Womentana .Via, not far north 
or north-east of the capital. “ Dio- 
nysius, the Athenian,” concluded 
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Paterculus, “is with this travelling 
party, in which, by the bye, you 
will find also the damsel’s mother, 
the Lady Aglais; and, in my opin. 
ion, it is nearly as important (if not 
more important) to let Dionysius 
know what has occurred, as it is to 
inform Paulus of it. Dionysius will 
convey the truth to Augustus him- 
self.” 

Hearing this, Esther and Josiah 
thanked the pretorian tribune, took 
leave of him respectfully, and being 
guided back through the garden by 
the same slave who had introduced 
them, hastened away upon their new 
errand, 

CHAPTER XVII. 

It was the first fresh hour after 
sunrise, about ten miles north of 
Rome. ‘Thellus had taken the bri- 
dle of the Sejan steed from Philip 
the freedman, declaring he felt dis- 
posed for a ride, only he feared, upon 
that beast’s back, it would be a short 
one, when Paulus himself, who had 
made his litter-bearers stand and let 
him out, overtook them, and, point- 
ing to the white arches of an aque- 
duct which spanned the road a little 
way in front, exclaimed: 

“Friend Thellus, I feel as though 
I were stronger than before my 
wounds. I will mount my tawny 
slave here, the Sejan horse. You 
see we are close to Rome; gather all 
these fine fellows, these brave sol- 
diers, in order of march, who so 
faithfully stood by me in the hours of 
suffering ; we will enter the city in 
military fashion.” 

Mounting the bank at the road- 
side, he leapt from it upon Sejanus. 
The great steed, after his wont, stood 
still, as if electrified, and then bound- 
ed into the air. This was enough to 
tell him who the rider was; and, 
thereafter, he paced forward with a 
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grave, steady, and mighty stride— 
perfectly docile, and proud of what 
he carried. In front, moving at an 
easy pace, was the carriage of Dio- 
nysius, in which the Lady Aglais 
travelled ; and ahead of this again 
was the smaller vehicle containing 
Dionysiys himself. Paulus rode for 


a while by the side of his mother’s 
carriage, conversing about Agatha, 
and arranging that, the very moment 
he should have reported himself to 
Germanicus, they would start togeth- 
er for Monte Circtllo, and joyfully 
surprise Agatha by appearing unan- 


nounced. He then spurred forward, 
and in like manner accompanied the 
vehicle of Dionysius, expatiating on 
this pleasant littie plan with immense 
zest, and urging the Athenian to come 
with them. 

Dionysius, however, entertained 
certain fears and anxieties concern- 
ing Agatha which, at such a mo- 
ment especially, he could not find 
it in his heart to mention to so affec- 
tionate a brother. This was the fair- 
est and happiest time Paulus had 
ever known; a single word, a mere 
hint, would suffice to change all that 
mental sunshine into darkness and 
storms. The Greek affected to con- 
sider the invitation; and Paulus, rein- 
ing in his horse, waited for his mo- 
ther’s carriage in order to inform 
her; but when it rolled abreast of 
him, he caught her in tears. 

She had been musing over those 
words of the sibyl—* Zhe Lioness has 
lost her whelp, and not all the power 
of Cesar can keep the prey” —and, 
remembering the venerable woman’s 
command to haste to Rome, and her 
prediction that on the way thither 
more would be learnt, not a bird had 
flown by without startling the lady, 
until, at last, her concealed anxiety 
overcame her firmness. At Paulus’s 
look of astonishment and distress she 
smiled, and made some excuse. Pau- 
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lus determined to call a halt of half 
an hour or more, and take breakfast 
in a neighboring grove of elms and 
sycamore trees not far from the high- 
way, in the very centre of which 
grove was a well, overflowing into a 
tiny brook upon a gravelly bed. It 
was a pretty place, with a fretwork 
of shade and morning light adorn- 
ing the turf under the boughs. Cush- 
ions were soon arranged by the sol- 
diers, who, retiring to the roadside, 
imitated the example of their superi- 
ors in a ruder fashion, and partook of 
less delicate fare. 

Thus were they engaged, when, 
along the straight road, looking 
small in the distance, some sort of 
conveyance was seen approaching. 
There are queries which seem too 
trivial to be asked in words by any 
person of any other person, but which 
each person asks himself in thought : 
such as was the query which the sol- 
diers by the wayside, now lazily 
watching this vehicle rolling toward 
them, were all propounding mental- 
ly: “Who comes yonder, I should 
like to know ?” 

Yonder came one whom a Roman 
soldier had not seen for forty years, 
but who, in the generation preceding 
that of the legionaries at this mo- 
ment listlessly watching his vehicle, 
had been the master of armies, and a 
sovereign among the sovereigns of 
the world. Arriving where Thellus 
and a group of the escort were wait- 
ing for the party in the grove, the 
vehicle stopped, and an old man of 
stately presence descended from it 
and said: 

“ Decurion, I have learnt in Rome 
that the new military tribune, Paulus 
Emilius, had not yet returned from 
the north, but was on his way; 
doubtless you can tell me where I 
shall find him.” 

“ Sir,” said Thellus, “I am more 
than a decurion, though still wearing 
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the dress. Yonder stands the young 
tribune Paulus, under the sycamore 
tree.” 

Meanwhile, the party in the grove 
had recognized Marcus Lepidus, the 
ex-triumvir; and his nephew, hear- 
ing Aglais and Dionysius pronounce 
the name (for, as the reader will re- 
member, Paulus himself had ne- 
ver seen him), ran to meet and sa- 
lute his uncle, and led him to the 
place where Aglais and the Greek 
were. In answer to immediate in- 
quiries about Agatha, Lepidus told, 
at great length, and in all its details, 
a catastrophe which we will recount 
merely in outline and in its issue. 

Under a cliff, about a mile north 
of Lepidus’s castle, a little creek ran 
into the shore out of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The beach here was rich in 
shells, which Agatha took delight in 
gathering. One day, at noon, he 
had accompanied her to this favorite 
resort, and while she amused herself 
in picking and sorting her treasures, 
he sat down in the shade with his 
back to the rock, and awaited her 
fatigue, while he took out Livy’s 
History, of which he was in the 
habit of perusing a chapter every 
day, and began to read. ‘Thus seat- 
ed and moving respectively, shelter- 
ed from the whole world, the cliff 
behind and the sea before, they were 
so placed that his niece, as she ex- 
plored the shingles hither and thith- 
er; was sometimes in view, sometimes 
not. He had no suspicion of dan- 
ger, and least of all of the particular 
danger which was impending. Once 
or twice, a considerable interval—say 
ten minutes—having passed without 
seeing her, he had turned his head, 
not from uneasiness, but curiosity, 
and had each time found that she 
was busy at her innocent work, only 
she had shifted the ground of her 
explorations a little. At last, when 
a quarter of an hour had intervened 
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since he had seen her, he looked 
round and discovered her nowhere. 

He called, and she answered not. 

Ascending the small cliff, he failed 
to see her anywhere on land, but he 
beheld a boat of six oars at some 
distance up the coast, pulling swiftly 
north along shore, and in the boat 
he thought he could discern a female 
figure. Agatha and he had stayed 
so long’ at the little ‘creek, that the 
short winter daylight was now wan- 
ing. ‘There was no shore road by 
which, even were’ he young and vi- 
gorous, he could have run; the 
ground, on the contrary, was rough, 
the sea line was curved, several little 
inlets indenting the shore ; and, final- 
ly, could he even have overtaken the 
boat, he was alone. He was obliged 
to return to the castle, and, by means 
of his slaves, to cause inquiries along 
the roads and cross-roads to be made, 
going forth himself that evening and 
all night in a carriage. He spent 
the ext day similarly. All his ef- 
forts were fruitless. No trace, no 
news of his niece could be obtained. 
He, therefore, knew nothing better, 
and nothing else to do, than to has- 
ten with his melancholy tidings to 
Aglais and Paulus. 

As the four persons present agreed, 
after a short discussion, in a com- 
plete certainty that this was the work 
of ‘Tiberius, Dionysius was asked 
whether he could not lay the facts 
before Augustus, and secure his inter- 
vention. He replied at once that, 
while there was no proof which he 
would not give them of his zeal in 
such a cause, all hope from the plan 
suggested must be thrown aside. 
First, whatever their own moral cer- 
tainty might be, to advance such a 
charge against Tiberius Cesar, with- 
out having the smallest chance of 
making it good, would not only fail 
to work Agatha’s deliverance, but 
would ensure the death of every one 
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taking part in the accusation; se- 
condly, Augustus was now sick, and 
not to be approached. 

“Well, Germanicus, then?” said 
Paulus. 

«“ A comparatively mean person, 
an ordinary knight,” said the ex-tri- 
umvir, “could compel Tiberius to 
surrender the damsel if that knight 
could clearly show to the people, and 
to the soldiers; that Tiberius knew 
where she was, and had her in his 
power. Failing the means to show 
this, and to show it in a plain and 
patent way, Augustus himself, not to 
talk of Germanicus, would be unable 
to assist us.” 

Paulus took Thellus into the se- 
cret, and Thellus swore a voluntary, 
solemn oath that, if they could once 
learn where Paulus’s sister was im- 
mured, he would raise all the gladia- 
tors in Rome, and follow Paulus with 
them whithersoever he should lead, 
and, if they had to burn the whole 
capitol to do it, would rescue his sis- 
ter. 

“Flames shall not stay us,” he 
“by such acts fell the kings 
of Rome in former times, and by the 
same this tyrant shall come down 
too. Nay,” continued he, “it is not 
the gladiators alone whom we can 
call to the doing ; let the troops who 
know you, know this. Why, Ger- 
manicus could now become master 
of the world. But, enough; I wan- 
der beyond what touches us. Let 
us try, however, young tribune, what 
effect this tale is likely to have upon 
the hearts of valiant men; tell it to 
Longinus and to Cheerias.” 

“Think you ?” asked Paulus. 

“Ves,” replied Thellus; “they 
will both follow you to death—Lon- 
ginus, because he hates villany in 
itself; and Cheerias, because he hates 
tyrants.” 

Paulus made the experiment. It 
proved Thellus to be right. Thellus 
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was indeed a man who, however 
lowly placed, would, by his valor, 
eloquence, natural genius, and capa- 
city for influencing masses of human 
beings, but for that child of his poor 
Alba, but for his Prudentia making 
home bright and the world distaste- 
ful, have been the leader of some 
grand uprising ; military at first, poli- 
tical in the end. 

“ Surely,” said Thellus, “ we shall 
quickly learn where your dear sister 
lies cruelly hidden among her ene- 
mies from all her friends.” 

“ And how, dear friend?” asked 
Paulus, resting his clinched right 
hand upon the mighty shoulder of 
the former arena-king. 

“You remember Claudius, the 
freedman of Tiberius, who, thanks to 
you, instead of rotting now in the 
earth, after a horrible death, is about 
to marry Benigna: Ae will tell us.” 

“Let us then hasten to Rome,” 
said Paulus. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THAT night, when his mother, with 
her faithful old slave, Melena, had 
been comfortably lodged in a house 
of Thellus’s selection, the following 
slight but formidable steps were 
taken : 

First, Cassius Cherias and Longi- 
nus went forth to visit various mili- 
tary posts throughout the city, and 
disseminate news of the heart-moving 
tragedy in which Paulus’s beautiful 
young sister was to be the innocent 
chief sufferer, and of which Tiberius 
Cesar had begun to enact the cruel 
reality. Secondly, Dionysius pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Germanicus 
Cesar (to whom Paulus had duly re- 
ported his arrival) to disclose to that 
able, powerful, and _ well-disposed 
prince the dark story of Agatha ; and 
to represent that the popularity of 
young Paulus, and the general hatred 
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and fear felt for Tiberius; the ex- 
citement of a recent victory, to which 
no “triumph” had been awarded; 
the beauty and innocence of the 
youthful lady against whom a Tar- 
quinian outrage so audacious had 
been perpetrated; the intrinsic atro- 
city and heinousness of the whole 
affair; the indirect insult to Germa- 
nicus himself, involved in affronting 
and oppressing the last representa- 
tives of a noble line known to be 
under his protection; the glory ac- 
quired by the noble youth, his staff- 
officer, of whose absence in battle so 
vile an advantage had been taken by 
the remorseless and shameless tyrant 
—were all combining to agitate the 
army in Rome, and to work up the 
soldiery into a state of indignation 
truly dangerous, in which a single 
word from an influential man, or but 
a clinched hand lifted on high, would 
create a volcanic uprising that would 
shatter the whole frame of the Roman 
empire into dust. 

> “Mind,” observed Dionysius to 
his friends, when undertaking this 
momentous mission, “ were ‘Tiberius 


in Germanicus’s place, and Germani-— 


cus in his, I would not adopt this 
measure, because worse pretexts, and 
worse opportunities, are sufficient to 
produce revolutions and civil wars, 
for the furtherance of base personal 
ambition ; and whereas Tiberius would 
not scruple to use for such ends the 
explosive elements accidentally col- 
lected around us, Germanicus w//. 
He shrinks from sovereign power, 
but will put such a transient pressure 
upon the tyrant as will secure the 
deliverance of your daughter and sis- 
ter, dear friends.” 

Thirdly, Thellus with Paulus went 
forth to find Claudius the freedman ; 
and, on the way, Thellus was to call 
at various centres, and resorts of gla- 
diators, and by trusty adherents’ of 
his own to prepare that most re- 
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doubtable, lawless, desperate class 
for an organized attack upon some 
given house, palace, or place, after- 
ward to be designated. 

The two former undertakings were 
accomplished with all the success 
that could be expected. 

As Thellus and Paulus were re- 
turning to the lodgings of the Lady 
Aglais after having conferred with 
Claudius at Tiberius’s own palace, 
and after having called at the vari- 
ous centres or families of gladiators 
(where Thellus effected fully the pur- 
pose for which he went), they had 
arrived close to Aglais’s lodgings, in 
a narrow street, badly lighted by a 
single oil-lamp, suspended upon a 
cord which ran from house to house 
at the middle point of the street’s 
length, when—being now far from 
the lamp in question, and the night 
being dark— Paulus accidentally 
brushed somewhat roughly against 
the figure of a girl, who clung to the 
arm of a tall and who was, 
with him, going in the contrary di- 
rection. He apologized, and the girl 
returned some mild reply in a sweet 
voice, which he fancied not unknown 
to him. In doing so, she had thrown 
back the hood of her ricinium, but 
the night was too dark to allow re- 
cognition. Paulus remarked to his 
friend, as they went on, that he had 
somewhere heard the girl’s voice ere 
now. ‘Thellus also had, he said. 
They found Aglais waiting up for 
them, and stated to her that the 
freedman Claudius was not yet ap- 
prised where Mistress Agatha might 
be detained, but would quickly and 
privately inform them when he dis- 
covered the place. 

“But I know it already,” said 
Aglais, who looked pale and hag- 
gard, but full of lion-like wrath and 
courage. She then related that a 
reverend old man, with a most beau- 
tiful girl, had ascertained, at one of 
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the military posts, Paulus’s residence, 
and, on calling and being informed 
that he was out, had asked for Ag- 
lais; that she, Aglais, had only 
just then seen them; that they had 
given her all those particulars which 
Lepidus, the triumvir, was unable to 
furnish concerning Aglais’s ulterior 
fate; and had positively stated that 
her principal captor, being tipsy, had 
referred to Cneius Piso and to Seja- 
nus as the persons under whose au- 
thority he was acting. 

“ Tiberius’s confidential officer, and 
private assassin (sicarius),” said Thel- 
lus. “ Wecan prove vow who is the 
criminal. Well, they said where 
your daughter is ?” 

“In a house on 
Hill, surrounded by 
beeches.” 

“T know it well,” cried Thellus. 
“Why, it is the Calpurnian house, 
the house of Cneius Piso’s wife, the 
Lady Plancina.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Aglais, bitterly ; 
“do you remember, my Paulus, at 
Crispus’s Inn one morning, our dar- 
ling telling us that she had received 
an invitation from a dreadful, pale- 
faced, black-eyed woman, to just this 
very description of house in Rome ?” 

“ Distinctly,” replied Paulus. 

“ The invitation, it seems, has been 
renewed,” remarked ‘Thellus with 
equal bitterness. “ By the way, my 
young tribune, we can guess who 
the old man and beautiful girl are. 
You brushed by her in the street.” 

“Ves,” answered Paulus, “Josiah 
Maccabeus, and his bewitching and 
noble little daughter. I met her just 
now in reality; I meet her often in 
my dreams.” 

At this moment, some distant 
shouts, and one long shriek (very 
faintly heard, however), disturbed the 
nightly quiet of that great city. 

They listened ; but, except a much 
lower, confused, vague, ominous mur- 
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mur, far away, could distinguish nc- 
thing. 

“Has Longinus or Cherias re- 
turned ?” asked Thellus. 

* No.” 

“ Well, to-morrow nothing can be 
done. One more day we are com- 
pelled to give to the wicked man; 
the gladiators and my preparations 
require no less. Be here, Tribune 
Paulus, as the shades of evening be- 
gin to rush down to-morrow. I am 
glad it is the Calpurnian—a detached 
dwelling. 

* We will burn it, and through the 
flames carry Agatha away, dead or 
alive. If alive, well; if dead, down 
goes Tiberius Ceesar; for that I'll an- 
It is not certain that men eat 
bread and not stones, if my certainty 
of this be not a true one.” 

He took up his brass helmet to 
leave, when steps were heard in the 
passage leading to the conclavium, or 
inner room, where they conferred. (It 
was a rude kind of “riclinium.) Knock- 
ing at the door, and being told to 
enter, Cheerias appeared, followed by 
Longinus. 

“ Work done ?” asked Thellus, in 
a low voice. 

“ Overdone,” replied Cherias. 
“ The news flew like fire in dry grass 
among the troops just come from the 
Rhetian valleys and Venetia. It is 
exactly that kind of Tarquinian tale 
which would madden them if touch- 
ing themselves, and every man among 
them really makes the case of their 
young tribune hisown. Three hours 
ago, some of them assembled in a 
thermopolium, and began to drink 
and discuss the story. Who will 
henceforth, asked one, go to a dis- 
tance from wife, or sister, or sweet- 
heart, or even mother, if, while he is 
fighting for Cesar, Cesar himself 
makes this infernal use of his very 
absence? ‘They worked themselves 
into such a frenzy (while we were 
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elsewhere, kindling the like fury far 
and near) that, without concert or 
forethought, out they marched straight 
to the palace of Tiberius, and de- 
manded the immediate liberation of 
Agatha, daughter of the A‘milians. 
Being told that no one knew what 
they meant, or to what they alluded, 
and being ordered to disperse quietly, 
they resisted the guard. 

“ Thereupon, not half an hour ago, 
the Pretorians were set like dogs 
upon the poor drunken brawlers, and 
some half-dozen of them were slaugh- 
tered. ‘The rest fled.” 

“We heard just now a strange 
sound,” said Thellus. “ Well, let 
this be known in addition. /¢ serves.” 

And, taking leave, he and the two 
who had last come went away toge- 
ther. Truly a little yeast, capable of 
leavening the whole mass, had sud- 
denly been cast into Rome. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Art this period of the reign of Au- 
gustus, there were in his court seve- 
ral great parties, or rather several 
other courts; for each party had a 
court of its own. We have alluded 
to some of them already—that of 
Antonia, that of Germanicus, that of 
Julia; and there were yet others. 
The most powerful of them was the 
party of Tiberius, who certainly may 
be said to have kept a very magnifi- 
cent court before he was sole sove- 
reign. 

In this court, the prime favorite, 
the confidant of the next emperor, 
both before and after he ascended 
the throne, the depositary of all his 
secrets (if any man then alive ever 
knew them all), was the smooth and 
polished, but stern, impenetrable, and 
subtle Sejanus, commander of all the 
Preetorian guards. 

Velleius Paterculus was numbered 
with, and certainly belonged to, the 
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same party. He owed his promotion 
to Sejanus, who, for some reason or 
other, was very fond of him; and it is 
most singular that, while this circum- 
stance was not only known to Tibe- 
rius, but had opened for Paterculus 
the way into that prince’s favor, yet 
Velleius contrived to remain to the 
last a friend of Sejanus, without either 
sharing his ruin or even incurring the 
suspicion of his master—a master who 
was nevertheless, perhaps, the most 
suspicious tyrant that ever vexed man- 
kind. 

Striking differences of character of- 
ten subsist between men who enter- 
tain a strong friendship for each oth- 
er. Velleius’s history (although fre- 
quently apologetic rather than impar- 
tial) discloses the writer to us as a 
man who, for a pagan, had no mean 
notions of what honor and morality 
prescribe. On the other hand, the 
single fact we have mentioned is suf- 
ficient to prove that he was a consum- 
mate master of all the wary precau- 
tions, the quick contrivances, and the 
supple dexterities by which alone an 
actor in such a sphere could at once 
continue to hold high office and yet 
keep his head upon his shoulders. 
One Englishman and two Scotchmen 
out of every three, would infer that 
such a head must have been worth 
keeping—either a good one, or good 
for nothing ; and classic scholars know 
which. 

A third remarkable personage, as 
the reader is aware, then in the court 
of Tiberius, was the physician whom 
Tacitus mentions as being signally 
eminent in his profession, and who so 
uninterruptedly maintained the confi- 
dence of his employer that, long af- 
terwards, the same historian tells us 
he was at that sovereign’s death-bed. 
We mean Charicles. 

Shortly after noon the day suc- 
ceeding the events related in our last 
chapter, Velleius Paterculus sat work- 
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ing in his own private ériclinium at 
his quarters in Rome, when a slave 
announced Charicles, who was at 
once admitted. The door being clos- 
ed, Paterculus perceived that the 
Greek doctor was unusually discom- 
posed. 

“ There has just been held a coun- 
cil,” said he, “ at the palace of Tibe- 
rius, about this slaughter of the troops 
yesterday, these cries for the libera- 
tion of the young Athenian lady, the 
mysterious movements of gladiators 
in the city, the disaffection of the 
army, the known fact that Germani- 
cus Cesar believes that Tiberius is 
the contriver of the abduction, the 
appeal to Augustus which Germani- 
cus declares he will make—” 

“But zs there any young lady 
abducted ?” interrupted Patercu- 
lus. 

“ My friend,” said Charicles, im- 
pressively, “ in a case like this a doc- 
tor in my position knows everything. 
Such hypocrisy ill becomes you; it 
would suit a stupid man. Do you 
suppose I come here to betray you ? 
What service could that render me ? 
What motives govern me in the pre- 
sent matter, think you? The family 
now in such dire affliction is Greek— 
nay, Athenian, and I too am an Athen- 
ian. The Lady Aglais and I have 
been friends these five-and-twenty 
years. We played together as children 
on the banks of the Ilissus. Do you 
think I am a man made of steel 
springs and lambskin by a Rhodian 
machinist ? Of that lady’s son, the 
heroic, the glorious youth, Paulus, I 
have saved the life. I left Rome and 
travelled night and day to North 
Italy to wait upon him, Of his beau- 
tiful, interesting, lovely, and lovable 
sister I have also saved the life ; and, 
by all that is sacréd, I hesitated whe- 
ther I should not poison her instead, 
and end her woes.” 

Paterculus rose, and paced the 
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cles added : 

“ Dionysius, my friend and fellow- 
townsman, of whose fame I am more 
proud than I am to be Cesar’s phy- 
sician, would lay that Phoebus-like 
head of his under the executioner’s 
axe to save any member of this dear 
and sorrowing family from harm; 
and yet I, his friend and their friend 
—I, an Athenian, who have already 
saved both the brother’s and the sis- 
ter’s lives—am so mistrusted by you, 
that you dare not show before me 
the interest you really feel for them.” 

“ You wrong me,” said Paterculus; 
“but, without meaning harm, men 
sometimes repeat.” 

“ Bah !” cried the Athenian; “ this 
case is far too serious and terrible 
for idle gossip on my part. Besides, 
whose discretion need be less doubt- 
ed than that of a doctor of my stand- 
ing ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Paterculus, “let 
us sit down and consult. ‘Take that 
cushion. We will hold a council as 
well as Tiberius; and to prove I do 
not misdoubt you, I will begin it by 
confessing that I love this very dam- 
sel Agatha, and if she can be extri- 
cated from her present horrible posi- 
tion, I mean to ask her to be my 
wife.” 

“ T guessed it,” observed Charicles, 
“for in her ravings she called your 
name. ‘Tiberius, learning that, after 
being lodged in Piso’s house and 
visited by that infernal Dame Plan- 
cina (to soothe her), she had fallen 
from fit into fit, and paroxysm into 
paroxysm, and would surely die if not 
succored, commanded me forthwith 
to attend her. I went. Revived by 
me from a swoon, and hearing who | 
was, she clung to me, she kissed me, 
she called me her mother’s friend, 
called me countryman, townsman, and 
prayed and adjured me to save her. 
I sent everybody away, and, as deli- 
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cately as I could, made her under- 
stand that, although I might have the 
courage, I had not physically the 
power, to take her at once out of that 
place and restore her to her mother 
and brother. But I told her I had 
just returned from Paulus, and had 
saved his life; that he had acquired 
imperishable glory ; that he and the 
Lady Aglais were coming straight 
to Rome, and twenty other things by 
which I cheered the poor child. She 
actually laughed and clapped her 
hands, till I could have wept to see 
her. Dionysius has suggested to me 
that I might save her by applying 
something to her face which would 
destroy her beauty, if she would 
agree to it; and I know she would, 
and joyfully.” 

Paterculus winced, but said: 

“ Better even that than—” 

“ Too late,’ exclaimed Charicles, 
shaking his head; “you have not 
yet heard what to-day’s council at 
Tiberius’s has decided.” 

“ And, pray, what ?” 

“That no young lady has been 
brought into the Calpurnian house at 
all, as those ignorant soldiers, merely 
to injure Tiberius, have, by some de- 
signing and ambitious man (say Ger- 
manicus), been taught to believe; 
and to prove this, any respectable 
person is to be admitted to explore 
the house to-morrow.” 

“ And where will Agatha be ?” 

“ Where, indeed?” echoed Chari- 
cles; “where my remedies won’t 
avail her, I fear. The Tiber hides 
much.” 

“Who formed the council ?” ask- 
ed Velleius, his face ashy pale. “ Was 
Sejanus there ?” 

“ Perhaps he was,” answered Cha- 
ricles, “ and perhaps he was not ; but 
I'll tell you who was for certain there 
—the base-born slave Lygdus, who 
would cut a man’s throat for a 
nummus aureus, a woman’s for a 
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scrupulum, and a child’s for a de- 
narius.” 

“ Have you told all this to Diony- 
sius ?” asked the Preetorian tribune. 

“ No, and I would not be so cruel 
as to tell him. He has already, 
through Germanicus, appealed to Au- 
gustus ; but you know the emperor: 
and now age every day augments 
his habits of delaying at first, tempo- 
rizing afterward, and forgetting in the 
end. No hope, no hope, no hope,” 
cried the Athenian. 

“ But hope there zs /” retorted Pa- 
terculus, whose peculiar gifts made 
him a pilot inextremity. ‘* Dionysius 
has appealed to Augustus; and not 
knowing all you know, naturally trusts 
that some notice may be taken of 
his appeal. At least, mark you, it 
would not surprise him if there 
were.” 

“JT miss your meaning,” said the 
Greek. 

“No matter,” returned Patercu- 
lus; “ you'll understand it to-mor- 
row. I once wrote a comedy which 
failed upon the stage; but I will turn 
this tragedy into as amusing a come- 
dy as ever was acted in real life.” 

“ You will!” 

“ Assurely as] amspeaking. Does 
Sejanus know that Dionysius has 
made some communication, through 
Germanicus Ceesar, to Augustus ?” 

“ T should think he must; in fact, 
I happen to know he does.” 

“Then forgive me for asking you 
to leave me now, and bear a good 
heart.” 

When Charicles had gone, Pater- 
culus summoned a trusty slave called 
Ergasilus, who could write, but whom 
he never before had employed as his 
secretary, and, ordering him to sit at a 
table where all the necessary materials 
were laid out, dictated the following 
letter, to be indited upon a peculiar 
and unusual species of paper, which 
he selected : 


’ 
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“ Blank to Blank greeting :— 

“You know the enclosed signet. 
Let it be your warrant to bring with 
you, the moment you receive this, 
all necessary force of that special 
force which is under your authority, 
and to go immediately to B/ank, and, 
there taking into your charge Blank, 
deliver the same, together with the 
enclosed signet, to Blank. 

“ Farewell.” 

This being written by Ergasilus, 
Paterculus ordered him to be ready 
within two hours to take a long jour- 
ney on horseback, and bear this let- 
ter to Naples. He designated the 
particular horse in his stables to be 
saddled and ridden bythe slave. The 
man retired to obey these com- 
mands; upon which Paterculus wrote 
another note on the same peculiar 
species of paper, to a friend of his, a 
questor named Hegio, at Naples, 
and enclosed an order for a sum of 
money upon a money-dealer at Na- 
ples in favor of Hegio. In this let- 
ter Paterculus requested Hegio to 
detain the slave Ergasilus till a ves- 
sel should be sailing for some port 
in Africa, and then to despatch the 
slave thither, to buy a horse for Velle- 
ius Paterculus, appropriating the mo- 
ney enclosed for the expense of that 
transaction, including something for 
Hegio’s own trouble. He folded in 
this letter his own signet-ring. He 
next filled up the five blanks in the 
letter written by Ergasilus, after the 
following manner; taking care to 
make the handwriting as similar to 
that of Ergasilus as possible. (If the 
reader will glance again at that do- 
cument, and insert, as we give them, 
the missing words, he will see into 
what kind of instrument the letter 
was converted.) 

Blank number one had in it, “ Au- 
gustus Ceesar.” 

Blank number two, “ Sejanus, pre- 
fect.” 
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Blank number three, “ the Calpur- 
nian house.” 

Blank number four, “ the damsel 
Agatha.” 

And blank number five, ** Paulus, 
tribune of soldiers.” 

When both letters were folded and 
ready, Paterculus again summoned 
the slave Ergasilus, and giving him 
—not the letter which he had copied, 
and which Paterculus had safely de- 
posited in a pocket of his own tunic 
—but the other, told him to sit down 
and complete his previous task, by 
adding the superscription, namely, 
“ V. Paterculus to Hegio the Questor,” 
etc. 

Ergasilus having done this, and 
being cautioned to be careful with 
the document, as he might feel that it 
contained his master’s signet-ring (in 
saying which Paterculus held out his 
left hand to show the servant that he 
no longer wore the ornament in ques- 
tion), Velleius dismissed him with 
some ready money, and a renewed 
order to start upon his errand within 
one hour. 

Ergasilus retired, promising punc- 
tual obedience, and then Paterculus 
went forth in a palanquin, and was 
borne at once by his own directions 
to the address (taken by him, of course, 
the morning they called upon him 
in his garden) of Josiah Maccabeus 
and Esther. He found them at 
home, and gave them the other let- 
ter, sealed and folded, exacting a 
promise that they never would say 
from whom they received it. He 
merely added (speaking here to Jo- 
siah) : 

“ If you desire the deliverance of 
little Agatha of the A®milians, go at 
once to the house occupied by Di- 
onysius the Athenian, give him this 
letter, and tell him that not a mo- 
ment must be lost in handing it per- 
sonally to Sejanus, the prefect of the 
Preetorians.” 
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“ What will be the effect—the re- 
sult ?” asked Josiah. 

“ Sejanus will himself forthwith de- 
liver Agatha to her brother Paulus,” 
replied their visitor. 

“ What Augustus commands,” add- 
ed he prevaricatingly, “ Sejanus will 
at once execute. Nevertheless,” he 
quickly subjoined, “so intertangled 
are Roman affairs that, should it ever 
become known that I had any part 
in this, I should perish, the victim of 
revenge.” 

“ They may saw me in two before 
they learn it from me,” cried Josiah. 

Esther said nothing, but tears 
streamed from her beautiful eyes. 

“] know it well; I know human 
nature; I understand with whom I 
have to deal at one moment, with 
whom at another,” said Paterculus, 
taking a cordial leave of them. 

That evening, in a luxurious apart- 
ment at the Preetorian quarters, the 
soft-mannered but dreaded com- 

mander of that force was finishing the 
current business of the day, seated 
before a table. Pacing the room was 
his subordinate, Velleius Paterculus. 
Both were in full military costume, 
as we described them at the opening 
of this tale. Soldiers came and went 
from time to time, bearing messages 
and receiving orders. 

“ Rome,” said Sejanus, “is in a 
wonderfully agitated state for such a 
trifle; but by this time to-morrow, 
when it is known that this story of 
some lovely young kinswoman of a 
favorite among the troops having 
been carried away and concealed 
somewhere (they have a rumor now 
of the very place, that it is in the 
Calpurnian house—how circumstan- 
tial we are getting !)—when it is known 
that this pretty tale, I say, is ai/ a 
myth, the disturbance will settle 
down.” 

Here Lygdus entered and whis- 
pered to Sejanus, who replied aloud : 
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“ Not to be thought of! 
you want with soldiers ? 
look exceedingly ill.” 

“ T assure you, sir,” replied the cai- 
tiff, the professional sicarius, “ very sus- 
picious-looking groups swarm round 
the place, and all the approaches are 
watched in a manner which seems ex- 
ceedingly like method and plan. As 
the thing cannot be done “Here, and 
I must take the person away, I fear 
what may occur.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Sejanus, 
“ At all events, I can’t help you fur- 
ther ; it would betray everything—it 
would defeat your own _ business, 
Better not employ you at all than 
that. Why, it would just give a col- 
or to all these silly reports. Begone! 
you command your own dozen of 
amiable characters in plain clothes, 
who have long knives, if they have 
not short swords.” 

Lygdus retired, with a look of 
fright in his ferocious lineaments. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Sejanus, soft- 
ly; “that is the fellow who loves to 
be deemed afraid of nothing. My 
Velleius,” added he, “this is an 
ugly business. It would never do to 
let our master go down. But, by 
the bye, you are too squeamish; 
one cannot take you always into 
the details of indispensable transac- 
tions.” 

“TI am content to be ignorant 
of them,” replied the literary soldier. 
“But I am told there is something 
so serious pending, that Dionysius, 
the Athenian, has gone to Augustus 
himself.” 

“May all Greeks perish!” said 
Sejanus in a bland voice; and just 
then an orderly entered, and an- 
nounced that a messenger from the 
palace of Augustus Caesar demanded 
to see the Preetorian prefect. “ Ad- 
mit him,” quoth the Pretorian pre- 
fect ; and Dionysius, entering silently 
and gravely, with a stiff and some- 
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what disdainful bow, handed to Se- 
janus a large letter, written upon the 
paper used only by the highest offi- 
cials, and waited for Sejanus to open 
and read it. As the prefect opened 
it, he held to the light a seal-ring 
which had been enclosed; and at 
sight of it he rose from his seat at 
once, and perused the communica- 
tion standing. He then returned 
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Dionysius’s salutation with a slight 
touch of the Athenian’s own distance 
and loftiness, and said : 

“* My august master shall be obey- 
ed!” upon which the Greek with- 
drew without uttering aword. When 
he had gone, Sejanus sneered. “ Au- 
gustus is foo date,” he said; “ Lygdus 
is prompt, especially when frighten- 
ed.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


COMMON 


But little public attention has been 
given to the condition of the com- 
mon lodging-houses of this city. The 
majority of them are found in cellars 
along the river fronts, and in the 
basements of Cherry, Worth, Riv- 
ington, and other narrow streets in 
the lower part of the city. 

Every metropolis possesses a mi- 
gratory class of vagrants, attracted 
for various reasons to the centres of 
trade and commerce. Some come in 
search of employment ; some for the 
purpose of preying on the charitable 
public as beggars ; some, exiled from 
home, desire to lose their identity in 
the vast sea of humanity, and thus 
evade offended justice; others, who 
are too indolent to work regularly, 
here find occasional employment, 
which enables them to obtain what- 
ever is absolutely necessary for their 
subsistence ; and, lastly, large num- 
bers of thieves and villains of every 
description, who think the city offers 
greater opportunity for the commis- 
sion of crimes, and, at the same time, 
immunity from detection. These peo- 
ple make up to a great extent what 
is known as the common lodging- 
house class or cellar population. It 
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is estimated by the Health Board au- 
thorities that nearly twenty thousand 
human beings live in these under- 
ground abodes ; and here undoubted- 
ly are found the worst forms of crime, 
immorality, drunkenness, and misery 


that the city can show. The entire 
cellar of a house, formed into one 
and occasionally more apartments, 
answers for the purposes of a lodging- 
house. Placed against each wall is 
a row of double bedsteads, and some- 
where about the centre of the room 
a cooking-stove may be seen. ‘The 
beds are of straw, and are generally 
filthy in the extreme, and overrun 
with vermin. When business is par- 
ticularly good and the beds are all 
filled, the extra lodgers are accommo- 
dated by placing shake-downs upon 
the floor at a decreased price. We 
found one place kept by a soldier 
who had lost an arm during the late 
war. He had managed to econo- 
mize space, to his great pecuniary ad- 
vantage, by having a double row of 
bunks, one placed above the other, 
so that the side of the wall presented 
in the rough the general appearance 
of the emigrant beds in steamships. 
In these places men, women, and 
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children sleep indiscriminately toge- 
ther, without the slightest regard to 
modesty or decency. As a general 
rule, the proprietor keeps a jug of poi- 
sonous liquor, which is retailed out to 
the lodgers at from three to five cents 
a glass (the price, of course, being 
based upon the particular vintage or 
advanced age of the benzine). Many 
of these places have absolutely no 
ventilation but that obtained through 
the doors by which you enter them. 
We have frequently, in walking on the 
rotten boards forming the floor, felt 
them bend under our weight, and 
splash against water beneath them ; 
this is particularly the case with those 
along the river front, where at times 
the floor of the cellars will be inun- 
dated to the depth of several feet, and 
the wretched inmates be obliged to 
keep in their beds until the water sub- 
sides. It will be seen at a glance, 
then, that we have included in each 
of these dens a gin-shop, an immoral 
house, a rendezvous for cut-throats 
and criminals from every portion of the 
known world, and, lastly, a chemical 
laboratory for the decomposition of 
natural and human material—the pes- 
tilential air from which is sufficient to 
sow the seeds of disease and death 
throughout an entire neighborhood. 
The epidemic of relapsing fever 
through which we have just passed 
was first discovered in one of these 
houses, and from the migratory char- 
acter of the inmates, it was rapidly 
spread to a large number of them, so 
that the disease has been confined 
almost exclusively to this class of the 
population. Fortunately for the pub- 
lic, the attention of the Board of Health 
has been called during the past year to 
these places by the fearful list of mor- 
tality they constantly exhibited. The 
result has been that Dr. Harris had 
‘each place inspected, and those to- 
tally unfit for habitation the Board 
caused to be closed, and positively 
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prohibited the owners from again 
leasing them as dwellings. In this 
way, some two hundred of these 
dark, noisome dens have been shut 
up, we hope, for ever. ‘To show the 
condition presented to the sanitary 
inspectors who examined the con- 
demned cellars, we will cite the follow- 
ing extracts from their reports to Dr, 
Harris, as found in the last Yournal 
of Social Science : 

Of the cellar of No. 63 James 
Street, the inspector says : 


“The cellar is used asa lodging-house, 
The measurement from floor to ceiling is 
six and a half feet. In this cellar the 
ceiling is six inches below the level of 
the sidewalk. No windows of any kind 
in front or rear; a lamp was necessary to 
make the inspection. The cubical space 
of cellar is 2,700 feet. It is not ventilat- 
ed in any manner. The floor is in a very 
bad condition, the boards rotten and covy- 
ered with filth and dirt, and very damp. 
There is no area in front or rear, and no 
drainage. The atmosphere was so offen- 
sive that the door had to be held open 
while the inspection was made. The 
floor, walls, beds, and bedding very 
filthy, stinking and reeking with the most 
unwholesome emanations and _ odors. 
There are six double beds and one sin- 
gle one in this cellar. I consider it dan- 
gerous to the life of the people who live 
in it.” 


Of the cellar of No. 64 Cherry 
Street, he says: 


“ The cellar is used as a lodging-house. 
It is but six feet from floor to ceiling, and 
the latter is on a level with the sidewalk. 
There are no windows in front or rear of 
any kind. There are 1,800 cubic feet of 
air-space in cellar. There is no ventila- 
tion whatever. Floor was damp and 
very dirty. There is no excavated area 
in front or rear. There is no drain under 
floor. The cellar walls were very dirty 
from smoke and grease. There are ten 
double beds in this cellar ; the occupants 
are transient lodgers.” 


3y order of the health authorities, 
these caverns were at once vacated, 
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cleaned, and disinfected, and not 
again occupied as habitations. 

To the question, What means can 
be employed to palliate this evil ? 
we would suggest, first, judicious leg- 
islation, such as has been adopted al- 
ready in the large capitals of Europe ; 
and, secondly, the establishment by 
capitalists, in different sections of the 
city, of public lodging-houses ; which, 
with lodgers taken at the rate they 
now pay for the companionship of 
filth and vermin in miserable cellars, 
would yield a fair interest on the 
amount invested, and, at the same 
time, give these wandering tramps 
the benefit of contact with cleanli- 
ness and pure air. 

The following extracts from the 
law at present in force in London, 
which is designed to control this 
class, will at once demonstrate how 
the worst features of these houses 
can be destroyed and others much 
ameliorated. And all this may be 
done without one cent of expense to 
the taxpayers of our city. These 
extracts are from “an act for the 
well-ordering of common lodging- 
houses” (July 24, 1851): 


“The keeper of any common lodging- 
house, or any other person, shall not re- 
ceive any lodger in such house until the 
same has been inspected and approved 
for that purpose by some officer, appoint- 
ed in that behalf by the local authority, 
and has been registered, as by this act 
provided.” 


By the public health act of 1848, 
the local authority is authorized to 
make by-laws for the well-ordering 
of such houses, and for the separa- 
tion of the sexes therein : 


“ The keeper of such house shall, when 
a person in such house is ill with fever 
or other infectious or contagious disease, 
give immediate notice thereof to the lo- 
cal authority. The keeper of such house 
shall thoroughly cleanse all the rooms, 
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passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, 
walls, ceilings, privies, cesspools, and 
drains thereof, to the satisfaction of, and 
so often as shall be required by or in ac- 
cordance with any regulation or by-laws 
of, the local authority, and shall well and 
sufficiently, and to the like satisfaction, 
limewash the walls and ceilings thereof 
in the first week of April and October in 
every year. The government official is 
to have admittance at any time to make 
his inspection.” 


The act also provides severe pe- 
nalties for those who offend against 
any of its provisions. Why cannot 
this law be established here; and, if 
necessary, regular inspections of these 
houses be made by our sanitary 
force, who pass by them every day 
in the discharge of their various du- 
ties ? 

At No. 45 Elizabeth Street is an in- 
stitution called the “‘ Woman’s Board- 
ing House.” It has been in opera- 
tion between two and three years, 
and is already a marked success. It 
is a large fire-proof building, contain- 
ing every possible comfort for the 
well-being of its inmates. The front 
part of the first floor forms an office 
for the transaction of business. Back 
of this is a commodious, well-venti- 
lated parlor or public sitting-room ; 
here are several sewing-machines, the 
daily papers and magazines, musical 
instruments, and, in fact, everything 
necessary to employ and divert the 
boarders. In addition to this, sev- 
eral baskets containing evergreens 
and flowers hang from the ceiling 
and in the windows, giving a home- 
like and inviting air to the apart- 
ment. Still back of this sitting-room 
we find a restaurant, with plain ta- 
bles and crockery; but everything 
as clean and comfortable as _possi- 
ble. Above are the sleeping apart- 
ments ; each of which is divided by 
curtains into five or six smaller 
rooms, with a square space at one 
end for the general use of the occu- 
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pants. This house can accommo- 
date about three hundred and twen- 
ty persons, and has at present two 
hundred and fifty-two boarders. Now, 
these women pay for the use of bed- 
room, gas, use of sitting-room and 
bath-room, one dollar a week, er be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen cents for 
each night’s lodging—+the same amount 
charged for a bed in a cellar den. In 
addition, a boarder has her washing 
of eight pieces a week done for twen- 
ty-five cents. And she can procure 
her meals in the restaurant at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. Zhe lady 
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in charge stated that the house was 
not a charitable institution, that cach 
inmate paid for what she received, and 
that the establishment was fully self. 
supporting. ‘This being the case, one 
that could accommodate five hundred 
lodgers, with an economical admin- 
istration, would pay a good profit on 
the investment. Would that one 
such building could be established 
in every ward of this city, under pro- 
per moral influence, for the ben- 
efit of those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to require protection and 
shelter ! 
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On a clear night in the middle of 
November, A.D. 1613, three English 
ships, under the command of the 
bold freebooter, Captain Samuel Ar- 
gall, of Virginia, weathered Brier Is- 
land in the Bay of Fundy, and, sail- 
ing through the narrow channel, now 
called Digby Gut, came to anchor 
in the basin of Port Royal. The 
moon was nearly at full, and the 
shores of the basin could be distinct- 
ly seen on all sides, at a distance of 
more than two leagues. At the head 
of the bay, in the open meadow or 
sea-marsh fronting the river L’Equille 
—so named by Champlain on his 
first voyage to Acadia, nine years 
before—the forts and dwellings erect- 
ed by De Monts and Pontrincourt, 
in 1505, could be plainly seen stand- 
ing out black and shadowy in the 
moonlight, and apparently tenantless 
and deserted. No signs of alarm 
wer? visible in the settlement. The 
silence of night reigned over the 
great marsh meadows on either side 
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of the river—broken only by the 
faint rumble of distant waterfalls, 
and the mournful hooting of the 
great horned owl on the edge of 
the woods. Biencourt, the French 
governor, and his companions in the 
little colony, slept soundly under the 
shadow of the fort, unconscious of 
the strange sail lying in the bay; or 
were stretched out before the brush- 
fires in the woods, dreaming, perhaps, 
of the arrival of the long-expected 
store-ship from Dieppe. 

On board Argall’s squadron was 
a motley company, such as the cir- 
cumstances only of that adventur- 
ous age could have made shipmates 
together; freebooter, Jesuit, Puritan, 
cadets of impoverished Cavalier fami- 
lies, seeking to mend their fortunes 
in the New World; Abenakis, fur- 
traders, licensed by the London Com- 
pany of Adventurers, and French 
prisoners from St. Sauveur; their 
hopes and feelings with regard 
to the object of the expedition 
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as diverse as_ their and 
creed. 

To understand the situation, it 
will’ be necessary to go back, for a 
moment, to the events that had oc- 
curred in the spring of that year. 
On the 12th March, 1613, M. de Saus- 
saye, who had been appointed gov- 
ernor of Acadia, sailed from Hon- 
fleur in Normandy to found a new 
settlement in the territory.* Two 
Jesuit fathers, Gilbert du Thet and 
Father Quentin, accompanied the 
expedition. Two years before, Fa- 
ther Pierre Biard, a Jesuit, professor 
of theology at the University of Ly- 
ons, and Father Enemond Masse, of 
the same order, had sailed from 
Dieppe for the newly-founded colo- 
ny at Port Royal, there to establish 
the first Jesuit mission in New France. 
They carried with them the prayers 
of the whole court. The young king, 
Louis XIII., gave them five hundred 
crowns; the M»rchioness de Verneuil 
presented the... with vestments and 
the sacred vessels for saying Mass; 
Madame de Sourdis furnished them 
with linen; and Madame de Guer- 
cheville, with whatever else they re- 
quired for the voyage. Nonews had 
been received from them for many a 
day; and it was believed that they 
were dead. Fathers Quentin and 
Du Thet were to replace them if 
they had perished ; otherwise to re- 
turn to France. De Saussaye ar- 
rived at Port Royal in May, and 
found Biard and Masse alive, and 
working courageously ; instructing the 
Indians, and cheering their compan- 
ions in the little colony with the hope 
of succor from France. They had 
suffered greatly, however, during the 
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* Acadia, La Cadia, or Acadie, was bounded on 
the north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 
south by the river Kennebec, and on the west 
by Canada, The territory included the present 
British Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and a large part of the State of Maine. 
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winter, living on acorns and roots, 
and the fish they caught in the river; 
but their faith was unshaken, and the 
good disposition shown by the In- 
dians gave the Jesuit fathers sincere 
hopes of their conversion when they 
had mastered their language. De 
Saussaye took Father Biard and Fa- 
ther Masse on board, and, sailing 
along the coast of Maine, chose a 
site for the new settlement near the 
mouth of the river Penobscot. All 
the people of the colony, being about 
thirty in number, and the crew of 
the ship, set to work at putting up 
buildings and clearing ground. 

Argall was on the coast with an 
armed vessel, convoying a fleet of 
Virginian fishing-craft; and hearing 
from the Indians of the landing of 
the French at St. Sauveur—as they 
had named the new colony—sailed 
for the Penobscot, and attacked De 
Saussaye by surprise. His victory 
was complete; he captured the 
French ship, pillaged the settlement, 
and, having sent De Saussaye and 
Father Masse with fifteen others 
adrift in an open shallop, carried off 
the remainder, including Fathers 
Biard and Quentin, prisoners to Vir- 
ginia. Father Masse and his com- 
panions crossed the Bay of Fundy in 
their open boat, and, coasting along 
the eastern shore, were picked up off 
Sesumbre (Sambro) by a French fish- 
ing-vessel from St. Malo; and half 
of their number having been put on 
board .another ship from the same 
port, they were all carried back to 
France, landing at St. Malo, where 
they were received with great joy by 
the magistrates and people. 

When Argall returned to James- 
town with his prisoners, bringing the 
news of the establishment of the 
French settlements in Acadia, the 
colony was thrown into a ferment at 
the supposed encroachment upon 
English territory. It was a time of 
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profound peace between the French 
and English crowns ; but Sir Thomas 
Dale, the governor of Virginia, gave 
Argall a commission to return north, 
and destroy all the French settle- 
ments he might find on the coast as 
far as Cape Breton, that is, as far as 
forty-six degrees and a half, north, the 
limits of the English patents.* The 
French crown maintained a rival 
claim to the territory. In 1603, 
Henry IV. of France had appointed 
De Monts his _lieutenant-general 
“in all the countries, coasts, and con- 
fines of La Cadia (Acadia), to be- 
gin from the fortieth degree to the 
forty-sixth ; and in the same distance to 
make known and establish his name 
and authority.” + Acting under this 
charter, De Monts had founded the 
settlements of St. Croix and Port 
Royal in 1604-5. But it was an 
age that did not seek to inquire too 
closely into the rights of prior dis- 
covery or occupation where the 
claims of rival companies clashed to- 
gether in the New World. By the 
end of October, Argall had burned 
down the deserted fortifications of 
St. Sauveur, and destroyed the re- 
mains of De Monts’ settlement at 
St. Croix. He captured an Abenaki 
chief on the coast, and, compelling 
the Indian to pilot his ships to Port 
Royal, was now lying in the bay, 
waiting for the first streak of dawn 
over the hills, to complete the de- 
struction of the last French settle- 
ment in Acadia. His sailors were 


**‘*Jusques au 46 degré et demy; parcequ’ils 
pretendent a tout tant de pays.”"—Biard, Relation. 
Parkman says more correctly ; ‘“‘ James I., by the 
patents of 1606. had granted all North America, 
froin the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of 
latitude, to the two companies of London and Ply- 
mouth ; Virginia being assigned to the former, 
while to the latter were given Maine and Acadia, 
with adjacent regions. Over these, though as 
yet the claimants had not taken possession of 
them, the authorities of Virginia had no color of 
jurisdiction.”—Pioncers of France, 285. 

¢+:Charter of De Monts; given in Churchill's 
Voyages, 796-8.—Nova Francia. 
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flushed with the hope of a rich booty 
in the spoil of a colony on which, 
according to Charlevoix, a sum of 
one hundred thousand crowns had 
been already expended. The work 
promised a finer harvest of prize-mo- 
ney than pillaging St. Malo fisher- 
men on the Grand Banks; and the 
fact of the victims being not only 
French, but Jesuits, gave a keener 
zest to the enterprise. 

The two Jesuit fathers, Biard and 
Quentin, were on board of one of 
the smaller vessels of the squadron, 
commanded by Lieutenant Turnel, 
They had narrowly escaped being 
hanged at Jamestown by Sir Thomas 
Dale, as alleged pirates and trespass- 
ers on English territory ; but, finally, 
Argall had been directed to carry 
them north, and send them back to 
France by any French fishing-vessel 
he happened to fail in with on the 
coast. Biard’s fortune had been a 
singular one. On the day of Pente- 
cost, two years before, he had _ land- 
ed at Port Royal, full of hope and 
energy, believing, as he touched the 
shores of the New World for the 
first time, that Providence had chosen 
him—an unworthy servant of the 
Lord—to plant the first seeds of the 
faith that should afterward spread 
over the whole of the continent. He 
was now a prisoner in the hands of 
his bitterest enemies; the French set- 
tlements had been destroyed; his 
brethren were scattered or dead; 
and, after sufferings and disasters that 
would have broken the spirit of any 
man not upheld by a generous and 
living faith—famine, illness, toilsome 
journeys, the sickness of hope defer- 
red, the jealous tyranny of the French 
traders and the sword of English 
pirates—he found himself at last an 
unwilling witness from the deck of 
an armed enemy of the expected 
ruin of his mission. The prospect 
was a gloomy one; the conversior 
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of the Indians more distant than 
ever! 

Morning broke at last, and the Je- 
suits were awakened by the hoarse 
cry of the mate of Turnel’s ship call- 
ing the watch to heave anchor, and 
move the ship up stream to attack 
the fort. The anchor was lifted over 
the bows, and the drowsy crew shook 
out the damp sails to the light puffs 
of air that rippled the surface of the 
basin. An unexpected delay took 
place; the great tide of the Bay of 
Fundy was sweeping out of the river 
like a mill-course ; and it was not un- 
til ten or eleven o’clock that the ships 
were slowly warped up within close 
range of the fort. Such an air of 
stillness hung about the settlement 
that Argall feared an ambuscade ; 
but as his men rushed into the fort 
—with swords drawn and arquebuses 
levelled—a joyful surprise awaited 
them. Not a French settler was to 
be seen; the fort and dwellings were 


deserted ; shoes and other goods ly- 
ing about, indicating recent occupan- 


cy. Biencourt and his companions 
were in the woods trading with the 
Indians ; and the colony fell an unre- 
sisting prey to the English. Argall 
pillaged the settlement of every mova- 
ble article, even to the locks on the 
doors ; killed and carried off the live- 
stock ; and then set fire to the build- 
ings—“ a thing truly pitiable,” says 
Biard ; “for in a few hours one saw 
reduced to ashes the labors of many 
years and many persons of merit.” * 
The English then destroyed every 
mark of French sovereignty they 
could find, using even the hammer 
and chisel on a large and massive 
stone, on which were engraved the 
names of De Monts, Pontrincourt, 
and other captains, with the fleur-de- 
is. The ruin of the first Jesuit mis- 


* Biard, Relation, c. xxix. 
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sion in the New World, north of Flo- 
rida, was complete. 

The scene was an impressive one, 
and fruitful of reflection to any eyes 
but those inflamed by sectarian big- 
otry and the lust of rapine. 

From the basin of Port Royal, 
where the English ships rode at an- 
chor, to St. Augustine in Florida, the 
continent stretched out, west and 
south, a vast and solitary wilderness, 
unbroken by any European settle- 
ment except the infant colony at 
Jamestown, planted five years be- 
fore; * the wash of the western ocean 
beat in sullen surges on the naked 
beach around Plymouth Rock, as yet 
untrodden by the feet of the fathers 
of New England. In the northwest, 
Champlain, soldier, navigator, mis- 
sionary,t the greatest hero, perhaps, 
in that age of wonderful adventure 
and heroic men, was bearing the 
cross and civilization up the St. Law- 
rence and along the shores of the 
Great Lakes; while to the north the 
fir forests, ever growing more gloomy, 
stunted, and monotonous, extend- 
ed to the confines of Hudson’s 
Bay, unrelieved by any trace of 
civilized life except the little chapel 
at the French trading-post of Ta- 
doussac. 

The basin of Port Royal was dis- 
tinguished by a picturesque and di- 
versified beauty — ill suited to the 
scene of piracy that was being enact- 
ed on its shores—and which had at- 
tracted the admiration of all the early 
adventurers to these coasts. Lescar- 
bot, describing ‘his arrival there on 


*In the spring of 1605, De Monts had gone as 
far south as 41 degrees north (near the present 
city of New York), and at that time there was 
not one European along the coast to Florida, Dr. 
O'Callaghan states, however, that the Dutch had 
four houses at Manhattan in 16r3. 

+ Le salut dune seule amevaut mieux que la 
conguéte dune empire—these are the first words 
in Champlain’s Voyages—* The salvation of a 
single soul is of more consequence than the con- 
quest of an empire.” 
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the 27th of July, seven years before, 
says: 


“Finally, being in the port, it was a 
thing marvellous to see the fair distance 
and the largeness of it, and I wondered how 
so fair a place did remain desert, being 
all filled with woods, seeing that so many 
pine away in the world which might make 
good of this land, if only they had a chief 
governor to lead them thither. At the 
very beginning, we were desirous to see 
the country up the river, where we found 
meadows almost continually above twelve 
leagues of ground ; among which do run 
brooks without number, which come from 
the hills and mountains adjoining. Yea, 
even in the passage to come forth from 
the said fort for to go to sea, there is a 
brook that falleth from the high rocks 
down, and in falling disperseth itself into 
a small rain, which is very delightful in 
summer.” * 


“Tt was our harvest time,” says 
Biard, in words penetrated with a 
regret the tone of which seems to 
reach us even at this distant day— 
“our season of fruit. We had com- 
posed our catechism in the savage 
tongue, and commenced to be able 
to speak to our catechumens, and be- 
hold! at this moment comes the ene- 
my of all good to put the torch to 
our labors and carry us out of the 
field. May the victorious Jesus, of 
his powerful hand and invincible wis- 
dom, set his plans at naught! Amen.” 
So the Jesuit missionary closes each 
chapter of his curious narrative.t The 
words of a recent Protestant writer, 
describing the same scene, are some- 
what different: “In a semi-piratical 
descent,” says Parkman, “ an obscure 
stroke of lawless violence began the 
strife of England and France, of Pro- 
testantism and Rome, which for a 
century and a half shook the strug- 
gling communities of the New World, 
and closed at last in the memorable 


* Nova Francia ; trans-in Churchill's Coll. 2d 
vol. 
t Biard, Relation, chap. xxxiv. 
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triumph on the 
ham.” * 

The strife has not closed ; the prayer 
of the persecuted missionary has been 
heard. In the busy cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard, along the spurs of 
the Rocky Mountains, and among 
the great lakes and unexplored rivers 
of Manitoba and the Northwest, the 
successors of Biard are laboring in 
their glorious mission to-day ; filled 
with the same ardent zeal that stirred 
the hearts of the pioneers of his or- 
der, toiling through the depths of the 
wilderness on the stormy days of the 
first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. And in the ancient town of 
Port Royal the little Catholic Church 
of a new mission—where the people 
of another race no less zealous in the 
faith mingle in prayer with the de- 
scendants of the followers of Bien- 
court and Latour—may still be seen 
by the tourist, pointing its rustic 
wooden steeple to the sky, over the 
shores of that beautiful basin on 
which the Jesuit Biard looked with 
regretful eyes for the last time on the 
rgth day of November, 1613.+ 

For a period of fifty years after the 
date of Argall’s expedition, the ma- 
terials for any notes on the missions 
of Acadia are scanty and fragment- 
ary. Biencourt and a scattered rem- 
nant of the first French colonists still 
clung to the ruins of Port Royal, 
living, however, for the greater part 
of the year, with the Indians, fishing 
and fur-trading. St. Malo, Dieppe, 
Honfleur, and Rochelle sent out year- 
ly, in the spring, their fleets of fisher- 


Plains of Abra- 


* Pioneers of France, 295. 

+ The Jesuit fathers, Biard and Quentin, reach- 
ed France at last after many strange a |ventures 
on their way. A storm betel them on their re- 
turn. Argall got back to Virginia in safety, but 
one of his vessels, with six English on board, 
was lost ; and the ship commanded by Turnel, 
on board of which were the Jesuits, was driven 
across to the Azores, whence the priests got to 
England, and thence across the Chaanel to their 
homes in France. 
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- 
men to reap the rich harvest of these 
seas; but the jealousy of the New 
England colonies was always on the 
alert against any encroachment upon 
their claims to the territory ; no dura- 
ble settlement appears to have been 
made for nearly twenty years; and 
there was no priest resident on these 
Parcelled out by the sove- 
reigns of Spain, England, and France 
into huge monopolies, the limits of 
whose patents were only bounded by 
the arbitrary division of degrees of 
Jatitude north and south, North Ame- 
rica, at that day, with an extent of 
territory large enough to settle un- 
counted millions at peace with each 
other, was the disputed prize, with 
varying fortune, of a handful of mer- 
chants and adventurers, who planted 
a few sparse colonies on the thin 
edge of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Jesuits had transferred their missions 
to the country of the Hurons on the 
Great Lakes ; and the words of Biard 
and Masse were become only a tradi- 
tion among the Sourignois (Micmacs) 
and Abenakis of Acadia. “ iscaminou 
hignemoiiy ninem marcodam”—“ Our 
Sun, or our God, gives us something 
to eat,” * was the only prayer that 
ever rose from the lips of these wan- 
dering savages, scattered in shifting 
tribes at the mouths of the rivers that 
emptied into the Bay of Fundy, or 
living in isolated families under the 
shadow of the granite hills on the 
eastern shore of the peninsula, where 
the rolling surf of the wintry ocean 
dashed for ever in furious white break- 
ers on the iron-bound coast. The su- 
perstitions of these Indians were of 
a character singular and grotesque. 
They believed in certain spirits, whom 
they called Cudoiiagni, and with 
whom they often conversed in a fa- 
miliar tone, telling them the kind of 
weather they wanted. If the spirit 


coasts. 


* Biard, Relation, c. viii. 
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was angry with them, he threw dust 
in their eyes. Sagard,the Franciscan 
historian, writing of the Sourignois in 
1636, relates this tradition, told by one 
of their sagamores to the Sieur Les- 
cot: 


“Once upon a time,” said the chief, 
“ there was a man who had a great deal of 
tobacco ; and God spoke to the man, and 
asked him where was his pipe. The man 
took it and gave it to God, who smoked 
a great deal; and after he had smoked 
enough, he broke it into a great many 
pieces. The man asked him, * Why have 
you broken my pipe? don't you see that I 
have no other?’ And God took one that 
he had, and gave it to him, saying, ‘ Here 
is one that I will give you ; take it to your 
great sagamore, and let him take care of 
it ; and if he takes good care of it, neither 
he nor all his people shall ever want for 
anything whatever.’ The man took the 
pipe and gave it to his great sagamore, 
and while he kept it the Indians never 
wanted for anything in the world. One 
day, however, the sagamore happened to 
break the pipe, and since that time they 
had famine often among them. That was 
the reason, he said, that they didn’t think 
x great deal of God, because he made all 
their abundance depend on a little clay 
pipe (#2 calumet de terre fragile); and 
when he might often help them, he let 
them suffer more than all the other 
tribes.”* 


The Recollets, a reformed branch 
of that great Franciscan order whose 
missionaries had already penetrated 
into every quarter of the world, east 
and west, where European adven- 
ture had gained even the most pre- 
carious foothold, were destined, un- 
der Providence, to be the first apos- 
tles and missionaries of those Indians. 
It was an age of great religious enthu- 
siasm ; the attention of the great mis- 
sionary orders of Europe was strongly 
directed to the wide field of labor 
opened to their zeal by the settle- 
ment of North America; and al- 
though the violence of English ag- 
gression had compelled the Jesuits 


*Sagard, Ed. Tross, 451. 
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to abandon for a time the missions 
of Acadia, other laborers were soon 
found to enter the field. 

In 1619, certain associations of 
French merchants, formed to carry 
on the shore fishery and fur trade 
in Acadia, applied to the Recollet 
friars for priests to attend to the religi- 
ous wants of the men whom they em- 
ployed in those coasts; holding out, 
as a more brilliant inducement, the 
conversion of the Indians of the coun- 
try. The proposal was gladly accept- 
ed. The conversion of the savages 
from the darkness of heathenism was 
the most glorious work of that age; 
and the means that the Recollets them- 
selves were too poor to supply were 
placed in their hands. It seemed al- 
most a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence to grant them the earnest of 
their prayers! Three of the fathers, 
belonging to the Province of Aqui- 
taine, embarked with joyful hearts for 
a mission so fruitful of difficulties and 
peril, but which promised so rich har- 
vest for their labors. They fixed their 
chief residence on the river St. John, 
where the company had established 
a trading-post ; making frequent jour- 
neys from that mission to supply the 
spiritual wants of the struggling colo- 
ny at Port Royal, as well as of the 
Indians on the Bay of Fundy and the 
southern shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. They are also said to 
have commenced some Indian mis- 
sion on the isthmus of Bay Verte. 

In the autumn of 1610, Port Roy- 
al presented a busy and animated 
scene, and the good Recollet fathers 
had some difficulty in keeping in or- 
der the wild spirits whom the for- 
tunes of the war had brought into 
the settlement. The king’s ship, the 
Venus, had arrived from France, and 
three French privateers were lying in 
the river. Nearly five hundred pri- 
soners from New England were un- 
der guard in the fort. The trade of 


Boston was nearly ruined by the priva- 
teers. Subercase, writing to the French 
minister of marine at this time, says; 


“ The privateers have desolated Boston, 
having captured and destroyed thirty-five 
vessels. If we had had the Venus, Bos- 
ton would have been ruined, for very cer. 
tainly their trade would have been entire. 
ly interrupted. They have had during 
the whole year a scarcity of provisions, 
because our corsairs and others from the 
islands” (West Indies) “captured from 
them six barques, most of which were 
laden with cargoes.” * 


Another privateer arrived from St 
Domingo, commanded by Morpain, 
one of the boldest and most noted 
corsairs in the war. Morpain sailed 
from Port Royal, and returned after 
ten days’ absence, having made nine 
prizes and destroyed four more ; his 
prisoners numbered one hundred. 
But the prisoners had ominous news 
to bring for the colony. Nine ships- 
of-war and twenty transports were 
lying in Boston Harbor ; nearly three 
thousand men from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire were encamped on an 
island in the harbor; and the arma- 
ment only waited for a fair wind to 
set sail for the conquest of Acadia. 

On the 18th of September, the ex- 
pedition sailed from Nantasket in 
Boston Bay, under the command of 
General Nicholson ; and on the 24th 
of the month the fleet reached the 
entrance of Port Royal basin. The 
English forces landed on the 6th of 
October, and invested the fort. De 
Subercase capitulated on the 16th of 
the same month, and for the sixth 
and last time Acadia passed under 
the English flag. On the 28th of 
October, General Nicholson, having 
left a strong garrison at Port Royal— 
now named Annapolis Royal in ho- 
nor of Queen Anne—-sailed with the 


* Letter of Subercase, Murd. i. 307. Boston 
had a population at this time of about 10,000. 
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men-of-war and transports for Bos- 
ton, bringing the news of his victory 
and the establishment of English 
power in Acadia. The conquest was 
destined to be a permanent one; after 
a century of nearly ceaseless war, the 
patient, vigilant, and united action 
of New England triumphed at last 
over the supineness of its own home 
government and the armed resistance 
of France ; the first decisive blow was 
struck at the security of French 
power on the continent ; and although 
many efforts were made to regain 
possession of the territory, they were 
in vain, and only served to bring 
closer to the unhappy French Aca- 
dians the pitiful doom of expulsion 
from their country, which has made 
their fate the saddest chapter, per- 
haps, in the history of North Ame- 
rica. 

With the fall of Port Royal ends 
the first chapter in the history of the 
missions of Acadia. The missiona- 
ries now found themselves called upon 
to meet the demands incident to the 
altered and difficult position in which 
they found themselves placed; en- 
trusted, on the one hand, with the 
care of the spiritual and even tempo- 
ral interests of a people entirely de- 
voted to them, and who found them- 
selves aliens in the land that their 
fathers had reclaimed from the sea 
and cultivated for a century, and op- 
pressed, on the other hand, by the 
jealous tyranny of a power hostile to 
their race and inimical to their creed. 
How bravely and unflinchingly they 
devoted themselves to the welfare of 
the unhappy Acadians, the history of 
those times sufficiently proves; the 
record of their devotion is not unwor- 
thy of men who labored in the scenes 
consecrated by the sufferings of Biard 
and Masse, of Sebastian and Fon- 
tinier. 

These Recollets were also driven 
out of the country at the second cap- 
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ture of Port Royal and the other 
French settlements, by Kirk, in 1628, 
sharing the fate of the Jesuits at 
Argall’s hands in 1613. Other 
brethren of the order were sent out 
by the Company of New France in 
1630, and joined Latour’s settlement 
at St. John; and, in 1633, De Ra- 
gilly, who had founded a settlement 
at Lahéve, invited the Recollets to 
return to their old missions. Shea 
states, on the authority of Le Clerc, 
Etab. de Foi, that the Recollets, 
James de la Foyer, Louis Fontinier, 
and James Cardou, abandoned their 
mission in 1624, and retired to Que- 
bec.* 

But the zeal of the missionaries was 
unconquerable; the brethren of a 
third order left their peaceful monas- 
tery in France to take up their resi- 
dence on those inhospitable shores. 
In 1644, the Capuchins had estab- 
lished a hospice at Pentagéet (Pe- 
nobscot), under the powerful protec- 
tion of the Sieur D’Aulnay, lieuten- 
ant-general ot the territory. There 
they labored in peace for several 
years, performing the functions of 
curés for the settlement. D’Aulnay 
afterwards transferred his chief resi- 
dence to Port Royal, and built there 
a new hospice for the Capuchin fa- 
thers, who followed the fortunes of 
their flock ; and in 1653, we find the 
names of Pére St. Leonard de Chartres, 
vice-prefect of the mission, and Frére 
Desnoase, witnesses to the marriage 
articles between De la Tour and Ma- 
dame Jeanne Motin, the widow of 
D’Aulnay.t 

Nor was the indefatigable ardor 
of the Jesuits easily repulsed. Fa- 


* Shea, Hist. U. S. Missions, 135. 

+ D’Aulnay died in 1650.—Exg. and Fr. Comm, 
118. He is stated to have built five fortresses, 
churches, and two seminaries, and to have es- 
tablished a mission in Acadia, Vide copy of mar- 
riage articles between De la Tour and D’Aul- 
nay’s widow, given in Murdoch.—/H/ést. Nova 
Scotia, i. 120. 
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ther Enemond Masse had twice re- 
turned to New France—his Rachel, 
as he called the country for which 
he had suffered so much—but his 
missions now lay in the country of 
the Algonquins and Montaignais. 
Other brethren of the order had, 
however, established themselves at 
St. Anne’s, in Cape Breton, and at 
Miscou, on the Gulf, about 1640 ; and 
from these missions the fathers ex- 
tended their labors along the north- 
ern coast of New Brunswick and the 
eastern shore of the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia. A solitary Jesuit, Gabriel 
Dreuillettes, set out on the 2gth of Au- 
gust, 1647, from the residence of 
Sillery, near Quebec, to found the 
mission of the Assumption among 
the Abenakis of Maine. “TI shall 
say nothing,” writes Father Lale- 
mant, the superior of the Je- 
suits in New France, in his yearly 
Relation addressed to the provin- 
cial of his order at Paris, describ- 
ing Father Dreuillettes’ mission in 
1647— 


“T shall say nothing of the difficulties 
he had ta undergo in a journey of nine 
or ten months, where one meets rivers 
paved with rocks, where the boats that 
carty you are made only of bark ; where 
the dangers to one’s life succeed each 
other more quickly than the days and 
nights ; where the frosts of winter change 
the whole face of the country into a sheet 
of snow and ice; where one has to carry 
on his shoulders his dwelling, his provi- 
sions, and his supplies ; where you have 
no other company than that of savages, 
as far removed from our ways of living as 
the earth is removed from the skies; 
where the strength of body with which 
these savages are abundantly supplied 
far excels all the beauties of the spirit; 
where one finds neither bread nor wine, 
nor iny kind of food that one is used to 
in Europe ; where one would say that all 
the roads led to the abyss, so frightful are 
they, and yet they lead to Paradise those 
who love the crosses with which they are 
strewn: it was in his sufferings that the 
father found repose, meeting more often 
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mountains like those of Tabor and Olj- 
vet than that of Calvary.” * 


father Dreuillettes descended the 
river Kennebec to the sea; and his 
Indian guide, after reaching the Bay 
of Fundy,t conducted the father to 
Pentagéet, where he was hospitably 
entertained at the little hospice of 
the Capuchins who were still resi- 
dent there. Father Ignatius de 
Paris, their superior; gave the Je- 
suit father a warm welcome ;t and 
Father Dreuillettes, having rested and 
recruited himself,§ again ascended the 
river into the interior of the country, 
where he commenced his first mis- 
sion among the Abenakis, which God 
afterwards blessed with a wonderful 
increase. | 

Such was the position of the mis- 
sions in Acadia toward the end of the 
first half of the seventeenth century: 
The Capuchins were at Port Royal; 
a few scattered missionaries, Jesuits 
and Recollets, along the eastern 
shore of the peninsula, at Canseau, 
Lahéve, and Cape Sable, where the 
French had established trading-posts; 
the Recollets on the St. John River, 
with Latour, extending their missions 
to the isthmus at Bay Verte and the 
eastern part of New Brunswick; and 
Father Dreuillettes commencing his 
missions in Maine. 

The treaty of St. Germain-au-Laye 
had restored Acadia to the French 
crown in 1632; but New England 
had always secretly resented that 
agreement and never relinquished its 


* Relation des Fésuites, 1647, C. X. 

+ “Sur les rives de la mer de l' Acadie.”—/d/a. 

¢ “ Oui l'embrasserent avec l'amour ”—/é/d. 

§ “ Aprés s’estre rafraichir quelque temps avec 
ces bons péres.”—/d/d. 

| Mr. John Gilmary Shea gives an excellent sum 
mary of the Abenaki missions in Maine, in his valu- 
able work on the History of the Catholic Missions 
in the United States. The design of tne writer 
of this article has been to confine his remarks as 
much as possible to the missions in that part of 
the old territory of Acadia now forming the 
British Province of Nova Scotia, and which still 
popularly retains the name. 
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intention of regaining possession of 
the territory. ‘The lax interpretation 
of international obligations that dis- 
tinguished the protectorate of Crom- 
well, gave the English colonists the 
opportunity they desired. In 1653, 
Cromwell fitted out an expedition 
designed to attack the Dutch colony 
of Manhadoes (New York). ‘The 
English ships did not, however, ar- 
rive at Boston until June, 1654. On 
the ninth of the month, the General 
Court passed resolutions for enlisting 
five hundred men, to be commanded 
by Major Robert Sedgwick of Charles- 
town, “a man of popular manners 
and military talents,” who had once 
been a member of the Artillery Com- 
pany of London, and Captain John 
Leverett of Boston; this force was 
to aid the English squadron in the 
expedition against the Dutch. Ten 
days later, the news reached Boston 
that a treaty of peace had been sign- 
ed between the Protector and the 
Dutch Republic. Here was an op- 
portunity not to be neglected! The 
English and French governments were 
at peace; but the General Court 
counted upon the acquiescence of 
Cromwell—not without some 
vious informal assurances to that 
effect—and it was determined to 
employ the force that had been rais- 
ed by the colony, and the English 
ships then lying in the harbor of 
Boston, in the reduction of the French 
settlements of Acadia.* 

On the morning of the 15th of 
August, 1654, the Capuchin fathers, 
looking from the windows of their 
hospice up the river, saw the Eng- 
lish squadron sailing up the basin of 
Port Royal for the third time in 
forty years. All was hurry and con- 
fusion in the settlement. The fort 
was well garrisoned and provisioned, 


pre- 


* Hutch., Mass. i, 182; Williamson, Maine, i. 
360. 
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and with a capable commander might 
have made a stout resistance; but 
Le Borgne, who had obtained posses- 
sion of Port Royal under an arrét du 
jugement against the estate of the 
late Sieur D’Aulnay, was a man with- 
out military knowledge or experience; 
and, after a faint show of resistance, 
he capitulated next day to the English 
on favorable terms. ‘The other set- 
tlements submitted without resistance. 
Thus for the third time Acadia 
was lost to Catholicity and New 
France, and handed over to the 
sway of Puritanism and New Eng- 
land. 

Liberty of conscience had been 
guaranteed in the capitulation; but 
the provincial act of 1647 against 
the Jesuit order, who were to be ban- 
ished if found in the country, and 
on return from banishment to suf 
fer death, was revived and extended 
to priests of other orders; the Ca- 
puchins were compelled to abandon 
their hospice and retire to France ; 
the missions were broken up; and 
for the next twelve years the English 
held undisputed possession of Aca- 
dia. Sir Thomas Temple, the Eng- 
lish governor, was, however, a man of 
humane and generous temper and tol- 
erant disposition; and the French 
Acadians who remained in the coun- 
try were allowed to follow, quietly, 
the worship of their fathers. The only 
priest of whom any mention is made 
as resident in the country at this time 
was Pére Laurent Molin, cordelier 
religieux, who performed the func- 
tions of curé at Port Royal. 

Plans for English colonization of 
the territory now occupied the atten- 
tion of the home government. Sir 
Thomas Temple urged the advan- 
tage of settlement, pointing out in 
his letters to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil ‘the great value of the fish- 
eries, mines, and timber of the coun- 
try. 
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“ Nova Scotia,”* he says, “ is the first 
colony which England has possessed in 
all America of which the limits have been 
fixed, being bounded on the north by the 
great rivers of Canada, and on the west by 
New England. It contains the two great 
provinces of Alexandria and Caledonia, 
established and confirmed by divers acts 
of the parliament of Scotland, and annex- 
ed to that crown, the records whereof are 
kept in the Castle of Edinburgh to this 
day.” 


But the plans for English settlement 
were frustrated by the treaty of Bre- 
da, 1667, which again restored Aca- 
dia to the French crown, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of New 
England. On the 6th of July, 1670, 
the Chevalier Grand Fontaine deliver- 
ed to Sir Thomas Temple, at Boston, 
the order of Charles II., directing 
him to deliver up possession of Aca- 
dia, and at the same time exhibited 
to him his commission from the 
French king empowering Grand Fon- 
taine to receive the cession of the 
territory. The formal surrender of 
the forts and settlements of Penta- 
géet, St. John, Port Royal, Lahéve, 
and Cape Sable was made before the 
end of the year, and the country was 
opened once more to the labors of 
the missionaries. 

We have seen the Jesuits, Recol- 
lets, and Capuchins successively en- 
tering upon the missions of Acadia ; 
the field was large, their difficulties 
extreme ; the violence of English ag- 
gression always imminent, and cease- 
lessly overturning the foundations 
laid with much labor and zeal. A 
new organization of the forces of the 
church was now about to send its 
missionaries into the field. The Se- 
minary of Foreign Missions of Que- 


* Acadia; not the present British province of 
Nova Scotia. The grant to Sir William Alexan- 
der, 1641, gives the name of Nova Scotia to the 
territory ; a copy in the original Latin is given in 
the Memorials of the Eny. and Fr. Comm. The 
early English writers give either, indifferently, 
to the territory. 
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bec, founded in 1663 by the illustri- 
ous Mgr. Laval, the first bishop con- 
secrated for New France, was alrea- 
dy training up a body of native ec. 
clesiastics, who joined to the ardent 
zeal of the first missionaries a know. 
ledge of the country more intimate 
and profound. In 1687, the priests of 
the seminary entered upon the mis- 
sions of Acadia with an energy re- 
doubled by the knowledge of the diffi- 
culties that had beset the labors of their 
predecessors. After the restoration 
of the territory to France by the treaty 
of Breda, it was included within the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec ; 
and in the instructions given by Lou- 
is XIV. to De Menual, appointed 
governor in 1687, the king declares 
the conversion of the Indians to the 
Christian faith to be his chief object, 
and refers him for assistance in pro- 
curing missionaries for the country 
to Mgr. St. Valier, who had succeed- 
ed Mgr. Laval.* The diocese of 
Quebec could hardly, .at that time, 
supply priests sufficient for the wants 
of its own missions ; but the necessity 
was great, the harvest of souls pro- 
mised to be abundant; and Mgr. St. 
Valier, casting his eyes around for la- 
borers worthy of the field, found will- 
ing volunteers in the priests of the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions. M. 
Petit was appointed grand vicar and 
curé at Port Royal ; M. Trouvé took 
charge of the missions up the river 
and at Minas; and Father Thury 
commenced his heroic labors among 
the Abenakis and Canibats, which 
were destined with the aid of the 
Jesuits to achieve a brilliant success 
in the entire conversion of these 
tribes. The two Jesuit fathers, James 
and Vincent Bigot, brothers belong- 
ing to one of the noble families of 
France, and Father Gassot, of the 


* Mer. St. Valier was not consecrated bishop 
until 1688 ; but he had administered the diocese 
for two years previously. 
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same order, joined with ardor in the 
work of converting and restoring the 
faith among the Indians ; and the Re- 
collet Father Simon governed a de- 
voted mission at Medoktek, near the 
mouth of the river St. John. The 
teachings of the missionaries, and 
the examples of unselfish devotion 
that their lives continually presented, 
inspired the Indians with a lasting 
attachment to France and French 
interests and institutions, which made 
them the most effective allies of that 
power in the disastrous warfare that 
never ceased cn the borders. The 
Indian policy of New England, on 
the contrary—if, indeed, it could be 
called a policy the only object of 
which was to plunder and destroy— 
cost the English colonists a deplora- 
ble loss of blood and treasure, that a 
more humane and generous treatment 
of these savages might easily have 
averted. With the single exception 
of the missionary Eliot, no effort 
was ever sought to be made by the 
English to christianize the Indians 
within their borders ; the traders plun- 
dered them, and the war parties shot 
them down like wild beasts when- 
ever they surprised an Indian village ; 
and it can hardly excite surprise that 
the Indian reprisals proved as merci- 
less and relentless as the melancholy 
history of those times proves them to 
have been.* 


*New England writers have given so higha 
color to their accounts of the cruelties practised 
by the French Indians in these wars, that a just 
estimate of the situation of those times cannot be 
obtained from their writings. There is no doubt 
that both the French and English were guilty of 
atrocities that put to shame the savage nature of 
their Indian allies. The cruelties of the Iroquois 
and other Indian allies of the English (unreclaim- 
ed from heathenism) in their attacks upon the 
French settlements were unspeakable. The in- 
fluence of the French missionaries was always 
used to soften the fierce nature of the Indians, 
whom they frequently accompanied upon their 
war parties. The conduct of Fathers Thury, Si- 
mon, and Baudoin in saving the lives of the Eng- 
lish prisoners at the capture of Fort William Hen- 
ty at Pemaquid, in 1697, was most praiseworthy. 
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Acadia was the border-ground on 
which New England and New France 
contended for the possession of North 
America. Sometimes the wave of 
English conquest swept up the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the walls of the 
citadel of Quebec ; then the returning 
tide would carry the French soldiers 
and their Indian allies bearing fire 
and sword through the settlements of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and North- 
ern New York—almost within sound 
of the alarm-bells of Boston. The 
contest appears to us now to have 
been a very unequal one, and in the 
light of later events we are able to 
see that the final preponderance of 
New England was inevitable; but 
to the English colonist of the seven- 
teenth century, harassed by the con- 
stant dread of vigilant, ceaseless, and 
relentless Indian warfare upon the 
scattered settlements ; encircled by a 
chain of fortified posts from Quebec 
to the mouth of the Mississippi; and 
threatened by powerful French fleets 
upon the coast, the struggle appear- 
ed to be one for the security of his 
very foothold upon the continent. 
The conquest of Acadia had always 
been regarded by the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as essential to the 
continuance of a durable peace ; but 
the importance of the possession of 
the territory seems to have been better 
recognized by the French than the 
English government of that day ; and 
the various treaties between the two 
powers always included a clause pro- 
viding for its restoration to the French 
crown. 

For twenty years after the treaty 
of Breda the French settlements in 
Acadia had enjoyed comparative 
peace. The missions. were prosper- 
ous, although the want of priests was 


severely felt in the outlyii%Z districts. 


The subject of the English treatment of the In- 
dians is too extensive a one, however, to be 
discussed ir this article. 
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One of the periodical invasions of 
the English had taken place in 1680; 
Port Royal had been again captur- 
ed; but the occupation had been 
only of short duration, and the Aca- 
dians were once more left in peace 
to dike in the great marsh meadows 
from the sea, and sing their Norman 
and Breton songs under the wil- 
lows along the banks of the Dauphin 
and Gaspereaux. But a storm-cloud 
was now gathering in the English 
colonies that threatened to sweep the 
French power from the continent. 
On the rst of May, 1690, New York 
witnessed the spectacle, hitherto un- 
known in American annals, of a na- 
tional congress.* The idea had 
been inspired by the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; the General Court 
having sent letters to all the other 
colonies as far as Maryland, urging 
the necessity of united action against 
the French. The congress of New 
York decided upon the conquest of 
Canada by means of an army that 
should march upon Montreal by way 
of Lake Champlain, while Boston 
was to send a fleet to attack the set- 
tlements in Acadia, and then lay 
siege to Quebec. The first expedi- 
tion was directed against Port Royal. 
On the 2oth May, Sir William Phipps, 
with a squadron of one frigate of 
49 guns, two sloops-of-war of 16 and 
8 guns, and four smaller vessels, an- 
chored within half a league of the fort. 
His land force consisted of 700 men. 
The French governor, De Menneval, 
was totally unprepared for resis- 
tance ; he had under him only an in- 
significant garrison of eighty-six men ; 
the fortifications were not completed, 
and the battery of eighteen guns not 
even mounted. The English com- 
mander sent a trumpeter to demand 
the unconditional surrender of the 
fort. De Menneval retained the 


* Bancroft, iii. 
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trumpeter; and sent Father Petit, 
who acted as his almoner, to obtain 
reasonable terms of capitulation. Af. 
ter some difficulty, Sir William 
Phipps agreed; 1. That the governor 
and soldiers should go out with arms 
and baggage, and be transported to 
Quebec; 2. That the inhabitants 
should remain in peaceable possession 
of their property, and that the honor 
of the females should be protected; 
3. That they should have the free 
exercise of their religion, and that the 
church should not be injured. With 
these terms, Father Petit returned 
to the fort, and the capitulation was 
agreed upon. The English forces 
landed, and as soon as Phipps had 
received the surrender of the fort, he 
disarmed the French garrison, and 
the settlement was given up to indis- 
criminate pillage and the license of 
his troops. The church was plun- 
dered of the sacred vessels; the 
priest’s house burned down; the 
houses of the inhabitants sacked ; and 
De Menneval and Father Petit and 
Father Trouvé taken prisoners and 
casried on board the English ships. 
Such was the faith observed by the 
English commander at the surrender 
of Port Royal! Sir William Phipps, 
having left a small garrison in the fort, 
carried back with him to Boston the 
French governor, the priests, and his 
plunder ; and was received with great 
rejoicings in the colony. * 

The misfortunes of the inhabitants 
of Port Royal were not yet com- 
plete. Scarcely had the New Eng- 


* Sir William Phipps sailed again from Boston 
oth Aug., 1690, 0.s., 19th Aug. N.s., in command of 
a second expedition designed to attack Quebec, 
He had thirty-two ships and ten tenders 
The chief or admiral ship was called the Sir 
Friends, of 44 guns and 200 men, Gregory Su- 
gars, commander. The land forces consisted of 
2,000 men. He was repulsed by De Frontenac, 
and forced to abandon the siege and return to 
Boston. A descendant of Sir William Phipps, 
the present Marquis of Normanby (then Earl of 
Mulgrave), was afterward governor of the Bri- 
tish Province of Nova Scotia. 
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land squadron left the coast than 
two English pirate-ships, with ninety 
men on board, which had pillaged 
the island of Mariegalante, in the 
West Indies, in the spring of that 
year, appeared off the river. The 
pirates landed; burned down the 
church and twenty-eight houses, kiil- 
ed the cattle, hanged two of the in- 
habitants, and burned a woman and 
The 
successors of Argall were even more 
merciless than himself! * 

The government of Massachusetts, 
after Phipps’s capture of Port Royal, 
considered Acadia as a dependency 
of that province by right of con- 
quest; and in the charter of Wil- 
liam and Mary to Massachusetts, 
brought out to Boston in 1692 by 
Sir William Phipps, “the territory 
called Accada or Nova Scotia” is 
united to and incorporated in the 
“the Massachusetts 

yin New England.” But despite 
the wishes of the colonists, and the 
costly expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure which the several expeditions 
had occasioned New England, the 
territory was again restored to France 
by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 
For ten years after the sack of Port 
Royal in 1690, an incessant border 
warfare was kept up between New 
England and New France; but the 
settlements on the peninsula (Nova 
Scotia) were left comparatively un- 
disturbed, and the natural] fertility 
of the alluvial lands, the extensive 
fisheries, and the value of the timber 


her children in ner own house. 


ovince of 


trade,t combined to maintain them 
in moderate prosperity. Resident 
curés were stationed at the principal 
settlements; Pére Mandoux at Port 
Royal, Pére St. Cosmé at Minas, and 


* For the events of this year vide Hutch. i.: 
Charles, iii.; Murdoch, i. 

+ During the reign of Louis XIV., the French 
navy was supplied with masts chiefly from the 
forests of Acadia, Four cargoes of masts were 
sent home each year. 


VOL. XII.—4I 
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Pére Felix Palm at Beaubassin ; and 
the activity of the Indian missionaries 
in Maine was incessant, instructing 
their neophytes and checking the in- 
roads of the English. In 1695, the 
celebrated Father Rale had establish- 
ed his mission at Norridgewock, 
where he labored with indefatigable 
energy, until his death finally satisfied 
the hatred of his enemies.* Fathers 
Thury, Des Chambault, Simon, and 
Baudoin devoted themselves with mar- 
vellous energy to the task of strength- 
ening the faith among these Indian 
tribes; and the unquestioning devo- 
tion that rewarded their labors com- 
pensated them for all the sufferings 
of their arduous lives. From a me- 
moir dated 5th of February, 1691, it 
appears that, at that date, there were 
nine missionaries in the country, five 
secular priests and four Friars Penitent, 
who received a yearly stipend from 
the French king, the priests 300 li- 
vres a year, and the friars 200 livres.+ 
Father Thury established a mission 
at Mouscoudabout, on the eastern 
shore of the peninsula, but afterward 
returned to his mission at Panawa- 
niské, on the Penobscot, where he 
died in 1699. He was succeeded by 
Péres Gaulin and Rageot, of the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions. These 
fathers transferred their missions to 
the Jesuits in 1703. 

A glance at the missions of Aca- 
dia during the last half of the centu- 
ry which was now drawing to a close 
will show three great orders of re- 
ligious confraternities striving in emu- 
lous rivalry within the territory “ for 
the conquest of souls and the salva- 
tion of the Indians.” The blood of 
Gilbert du Thet had not been spilled 
on barren ground. His words still 


* The barbarous murder of Father Rale by 
the English, and the destruction of his mission 
at Norridgewock, are well known. No other 
scene is darker in the annals of New England. 

t Memoire of M. Perrot, given in Murdoch, 


“ee 
1, 207. 
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echoed in the hearts of his brethren 
in New France; the Recollets oc- 
cupied the whole territory within the 
old limits of De la Tour’s lieutenant- 
generalship, their missions extending 
from Cape Sable to the river St. 
John, with resident curés at the Aca- 
dian settlements near the head of 
the Bay of Fundy ; the priests of the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions of 
Quebec, vying with their brethren of 
the older religious houses of Europe 
in the fervor of their charity, were 
on the Penobscot and along the coast 
of Maine to the St. John’s River; and 
a little later, as we have seen, had 
established Fathers Petit and Trouvé 
at Port Royal; while the black-coat- 
ed army of the Jesuits, those invinci- 
ble soldiers of the cross, were regain- 
ing the ground lost in 1613, and had 
entrenched themselves at St. Anne’s 
in Cape Breton, at Miscou on the 
gulf, and at Norridgewock in Maine, 
their missions forming a triangle on 
the confines of the territory, objective 
points from which they penetrated 
into the heart of the country. 

Few memorials remain to testify to 
the heroic ardor and generous cha- 
rity which impelied these undaunted 
missionaries to devote themselves, 
without question and without com- 
plaint, to the salvation of souls oth- 
erwise cast adrift without spiritual 
consolation, on the bleak shores of 
the Bay of Fundy and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, in the first struggling ef- 
forts for the settlement of this con- 
tinent. Even their names hardly 
survive ; but it is still the glory of 
the church to cherish the distant me- 
mory of these heroic men, who were 
the pioneers in the wilderness, mak- 
ing straight the ways of the Lord. 

The world grows more grasping 
and selfish, more exacting in its 
demands for material development, 
less curious in things of the spirit, 
with the increasing rationalism of 


the age. There is no want of gene- 
rous sentiment among the men and 
women of to-day ; but its manifesta- 
tion is stifled and deadened by the 
narrowness and hardness of modern 
life. The tendency of modern ciyi] 
ization is levelling and repressive: 
the struggle of daily life is more 
monotonous and confined within nar- 
rower limits; the age has lost in in- 
dividualism, but its egotism is even 
more intense. The greed for money, 
luxury, and comfort grows with the 
increased facilities for securing these 
necessary conditions of modern life, 
and blunts the more generous emo- 
tions of the soul. Self-abnegation is 
unknown. It is a prosaic age—an 
age of eminent shopkeepers—that 
sneers at miracles, apostles, and mis- 
sionaries ; these belong to the past; 
the sciolism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury consigns those marvels of faith 
to the rude ages of which they form 
a part, they have no place in the ac- 
tive business of modern life. The 
world runs more evenly, but we fail 
in some way to reach the highest 
level of an earlier age. How far we 
have gained or lost, who shall pre 
tend to judge? But it reassures us 
at least to know that the Catholic 
Church still keeps alive within he 
sanctuary the memory and example 
of men who followed with clearer 
vision the immortal desires of the 
soul, and leavened with their holy 
charity the sordid selfishness of the 
world. 

With the end of the century, French 
rule in Acadia drew rapidly to a 
close. The English attacks upon 
settlements grew more incessant and 
determined. In 1796, Colonel Ben- 
jamin Church, the famous partisan 
commander in King Philip’s war, 
ravaged the settlements at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, burning down 
the church at Beaubassin and driv- 
ing the inhabitants into the woods. 
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Eight years later, Church again left 
Boston, on what he terms his fifth 
and last expedition east, and de- 
stroved and wasted all the settle- 
ments that fell into his power, cut- 
ting the dikes so as to overflow the 
meadows, and in that way ruining 
he patient labors of nearly a cen- 
tury. The stormy government of 
the Gascon, De Brouillant, came to 
a close in October, 1705 ; he died at 
sea, on his return from France to 
Port Royal, near the entrance of 
Chibouctou Bay (Halifax), on board 
the king’s ship Profond ; his body 
was buried in the sea, but his heart 
was taken out, and interred near the 
cross on the cape at Port Royal. 
Father Justinien Durand had _ suc- 
ceeded Pére Mandoux as curé, and 
Father Felix Palm was almoner of 
the fort.** M. de Subercase, the last 
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French governor of the territory, ar- 
rived at Port Royal in 1706. The 
missions were desolate, the churches 
burned by the English, and the sacred 
vessels carried off'as plunder to Boston. 
Under the government of Subercase, 
a last effort was made to retain 
the territory under the authority of 
the French crown. ‘The fortifications 
of Port Royal were strengthened ; a 
larger garrison was sent out from 
France, and the French ships-of-war 
and the privateers harassed the trade 
of New England. The New Eng- 
land militia twice laid siege to Port 
Royal in 1707, but were repulsed on 
each occasion with considerable loss. 
Father Patrice was appointed superior 
of the.mission in this year, and a 
priest was stationed at Chibouctou, 
where the fishery was extensively 
carried on. 
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HEMLOCKS, 


sAT beneath the hemlocks, one burning summer day, 


When the lands beyond their shadows m thirst and fever lay; 
But on their leaves no traces of languishing were seen; 
Heavenward they towered majestic, a wall of living green. 
The suffering dumb creatures sought refuge from the heat 
Among the solemn shadows that clustered round their feet. 


I came unto the hemlocks, one mournful autumn morn ; 

The frost was on the nut-trees, the sickle in the corn; 

In golden flames the maples were burning fast away, 

And earth and air were laden with tokens of decay ; 

But changeless stood the hemlocks, untouched by fire or frost, 
In all their strength unbroken, without a leaflet lost. 


Again unto the hemlocks I came when winds were high, 
When sullen clouds were sweeping across a winter sky : 


* He succeeded Father Guay, a Recollet whom De Brouillant, the French governor, brought 


w.th him from Placentia, Newfoundland. 
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The snow lay in the valleys, the hills were clothed in sheen; 

Still towered the dauntless hemlocks, in robes of changeless green. 
The timid rabbit ’neath them had made his winter home, 

And the little chirping snowbird for shelter here had come. 


Once more I sought the hemlocks: ’twas in the spring-time bright, 
Green were the waving maples, the orchards bloomed in white ; 
But though from off the hemlocks no leaf had dropped, I ween, 


Tipped were their slender branches with tufts of fairer green ; 
When winds were blowing softly, and April skies were blue, 
They woke to fuller beauty—’twas all the change they knew. 


O brave, unchanging hemlocks! a t#pe ye seem to me 
Of the mighty Church, the mother, the Christian’s sheltering tree. 


In heats of persecution her broad arms shrink nor fade, 


The autumn wane of nations no change in her has made; 


Faith’s winter cannot vanquish, nor icy breath of foes; 


Greener, for ever greener—’tis all the change she knows. 
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The weakest of God’s children a shelter safe may find 


Beneath her changeless branches from earthly storm and wind ; 


She reaches o’er the mighty, nor knows their high estate, 
Alike in all her beauty to lowly and to great; 

There all may rest securely, and fear no change or loss, 
In the everlasting shadow—the shadow of the cross. 





OUR WINTER EVENINGS. 


THE RECLUSE 

AT our next meeting after Christ- 
mas, when Hobart Selden entered, a 
student in the office of our host, 
who was accounted the wit of “the 
rooms,” assailed him with questions 
concerning a party given by Mrs. 
E , the evening before, which 
none of Mrs. D ’s set, to which 
he belonged, had attended, though 
they were all invited. 

“T say, Selden,” said he, “how 
were you entertained, last evening ? 
Come, tell us all about it. Did you 
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have prayers and piety in the place 
of coffee and cold tongue, and the 
Council of Trent instead of ice-cream 
and lemonade? In good faith, 
think the pietistic repast with which 
you were doubtless regaled among 
these newly fledged saints must hav 
been an intolerable bore! And our 
quondam senior student, now am ad- 
vocate—he of the lofty brow and flash- 
ing eye, 

‘ By education formed to shine 

Conspicuous in the pleading line’— 
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was he there? I noticed he was 
not in his office, last evening.” 

“He was there,” Selden replied ; 
“ and we had a most delightful enter- 
tainment.” 

“ He was there, you say,” rejoined 

» other, in a lower voice and with 

clouded brow. “And with the 
‘Rose of the Manse,’ I warrant you! 
I am told she is amusing herself 
among the xovelties of the season. It 
needs no wizard to guess what drew 


him there! By my word as a gen- 
tleman, now, if I were only entered 
to practice, I would just step into the 
rena, and try with him which should 
win this rose for his parterre! ‘Talk 
lilies and violets, our 
Rose outshines them all.” 

His remarks were interrupted for a 
moment by the entrance of Edward 
nd Katie B 


sumed in a low voice, while the brother 


tt of your 


, but were soon re- 


andsister were greeted with cordial ac- 
snowledgments of the pleasure their 
nds had enjoyed at their elegant 
entertainment of the evening before. 
‘We only regretted,” said Edward, 
wing to our young hostess, “ that 
gentle friend could not be pre- 
vailed upon to break through her 


for once, and grace the circle 
” 


our 


th her presence. 
‘I assure you,” she replied, “if 
nything could have tempted me to 
break that rule, it would have been 
with unfeigned pleasure 
upon this occasion.” 


aside 


‘ Ned,” said Selden’s companion 
in a low voice, “Selden has been 
telling me what you had and what 
you had not, and I am quite astound- 
ed, yet half-incredulous, at his ac- 
count. He says you had splendid 


music and dancing in those spacious 
parlors, with superb refreshment ta- 
bles, and not a word of religion or 


praying the whole evening! Now 
this is too much for human belief, as 
I tell Selden; but, if true, it is cer- 
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tainly the greatest wonder of the sea- 
son. I supposed your people could 
do nothing or think of nothing but 
pious exercises.” 

“ Our people,” Ned replied rather 
tartly, “like good Catholics, know 
that there is a fitting time and place 
for every occupation under the sun— 
‘a time to pray and a time to dance,’ 
as the wise man says, and their re- 
ligion teaches them to arrange mat- 
ters accordingly. If you had been 
in Canada as much as I have, you 
would know more about the ways of 
Catholics.” 

‘ By the way, Ned,” said Selden, 
‘speaking of Canada reminds me I 
have some news for you. I received 
a letter to-day from that hare-brained 
reckless fellow, George Herbert, who 
was at Chambly learning French 
when we were with the good Father 
Mignault there. He day- 
scholar at Father Mignault’s French 
College. You remember George ? 
ah! yes, of course you do!” he add- 
ed in alower voice and with a slight- 
ly startled look, as an expression of 


was a 


mingled sadness and anger passed 
““ I 
had forgotten, of course you do! 
Well, you wouldn’t believe the news 
his letter contained. 


over the features of his friend. 


Guess now !” 

“ Well, he has become pious, and 
is going to be a priest; I have no- 
ticed such kind of fellows sometimes 
take short turns. ‘ The greater sinner, 
the greater saint,’ you know.” 

“No, nothing of that. 
again.” 

“ He has run through all the pro- 
perty his father left him, like the 
spendthrift he is, and is now going 
soberly about earning more.” 

“No! I see you will never guess; 
and no wonder. He is married! 
Think of that, now! Such an un- 
conscionable flirt as he was, who 
thought of nothing but to turn the 
head of every girl he met, and, one 


Guess 
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could have averred, would never 
think seriously of any one long 
enough to seek the priest for the 
knot-tying. Heismarried! And to 
whom do you think ?—that is the 
strangest part of the story.” 

“ ) am too entirely dumbfoundered 
to venture any moire conjectures,” re- 
plied Ned. 

“To whom but our demure little 
‘recluse,’ our Chambly pet! Ah! 
Ned, I had forgotten that she was 
even more than that to your imagina- 
tion! No wonder you look amazed ; 
I was myself, though I had watched 
matters rather more closely than you 
had, yet I never dreamed of this 
finale. ‘A long road will have its 
turning, and a long story its changes,’ 
they say, but I did not look for 
this!” 

“ Let us have the story !” 
exclaimed, 

“T will, with Ned’s leave,” he 
plied. 


we all 
re- 


Edward bowed his assent, and he 
introduced to our notice, as his sub- 
ject: 

THE RECLUSE OF 


THE CANTON. 


Five years ago last spring, I en- 
tered Father Mignault’s college a 
Chambly, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the French language. I boarded 
with the good father, for whom all 
the pupils who were ever with him 
from the “ States,” Protestant though 
they might be—and they are a host, 
scattered over every part of our Un- 
ion from Maine to California—enter- 
tained a love and veneration not to 
be exceeded by those of his own 
faith, but still inadequate to all he so 
richly merits. His home was an an- 
tique stone cottage near the church, 
in the most cosy spot imaginable, 
overhung with clustering vines and 
surrounded by well-kept grounds 
abounding in shrubbery, and inter- 
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spersed with parterres containing all 
varieties of flowers that thrive in our 
climate. Every part of the place 
displayed the exquisite taste and 
skill of the occupant, and aided in 
giving to the whole the finished ex. 
pression of unpretending elegan 
and comfort. 

The reverend father was very young 
when his mother escaped, with a few 
others, from ill-fated Acadie, the story 
of which has been embalmed in Long 
fellow’s immortal Lvangeline. N 
doubt she retained, and imparted to 
her son, the glowing ideas of pastoral 
beauty which distinguished its simple 
inhabitants, and his home was th 
very embodiment of them. 

In the August of that year, my 
friend Ned came also to Chambly, 
with a purpose similar to my own, 
sharing my room and home under 
Father Mignault’s hospitable roof. 
About the same time George Her 
bert, who was older than either of us, 
arrived. He boarded with a French 
merchant in the village, and was a 
day-scholar at the college. 

It would be impossible to analyze 
and describe the contradictory and 
capricious qualities which combined 
to make him singularly fascinating to 
old and young. He possessed splen 
did abilities, and was a fine scholar. 
Generous to a fault, he seemed wholly 
self-forgetful in his kindness to others. 
In person he was tall, in his carriage 
erect and graceful. His face was 
almost perfect in manly beauty, and 
its expression changeful as an April 
day. His manners wore the Euro- 
pean ease and polish, with a slight 
dash of American audacity, which 
served to make him acceptable and 
at home wherever he appeared, and 
quite irresistible among the ladies. 
The most reserved could hardly re- 
sist the honeyed tones of a voice ab- 
solutely musical in its modulations. 
He, on his part, was a gencral ad- 
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mirer of them in such a fashion that 
cach one to whom he addressed him- 
elf fancied that she alone was the 
particular object of his worshipful re- 

rd. 

His character was unblemished by 
positive moral taint, nor was it 
ied by any propensity for low 
vices ; yet such was his utter reckless- 
ness, his careless contempt for all 
restraining principles, that his best 
friends would not have been surpris- 
ed to hear any day that he had fallen 
carelessly into vice and become the 
abject thing himself would have de- 
I more heartily than any other. 
A Catholic by name, and from an 
excellent and pious family, his reli- 
rion was worn so loosely as to serve 


any 
] 
] 


to display his faults than to 

rect or conceal them. One talis- 
un he carried always with him, 
which was undoubtedly a_ potent 
hield against the allurements of dis- 
sipation. It was an affectionate vene- 
ration for the memory of his saintly 
mother, who implanted the germs of 
piety in his young heart, but was 
called away before they had taken 
He never alluded to her with- 

out the deepest emotion, which was 
the more striking from its contrast 


root. 


with his accustomed heedlessness. 
Chambly is one of the most pictur- 

of Canadian villages. It is 

situated upon tl 


esque 
1e west side of a pla- 
cid basin formed by the widening of 
the Richelieu River, which mirrors 
in its tranquil bosom the fairy islands 
thatseem to have been dropped from 
the hand of nature to enjoy in dreamy 
repose the beauty they serve to per- 
fect and complete. On the opposite 
side of the basin Belceil Mountain 
rears its lofty head, brooding compla- 
cently, as it were, over the quiet land- 
scape at its feet. Passing up the ba- 
sin, the ear soon catches the sound of 
rushing waters, and, before proceed- 
ing a mile, the foaming and surging 
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rapids of the Richelieu flash upon the 
eye. At the point where these sub- 
side into the basin is situated a Bri- 
tish military establishment called by 
the Canadians the “Canton.” At 
the time when we were there, it was 
inhabited chiefly by retired officers 
and their families, who lived in the 
elegant privacy so dear to English- 
men, holding little intercourse with 
the world outside the Canton, none 
at all with the villagers. Sometimes, 
indeed, parties from Quebec or Mon- 
treal would visit them, and rumors 
would be rife in the village, on these 
occasions, of their gay festivities ; the 
truth of which would be proved by 
equestrian parties of officers in uai- 
form, and superbly dressed ladies on 
their splendid horses dashing at full 
speed through the quiet street, and 
setting the simple Zadzfans in as great 
a flutter and commotion as they caus- 
ed among the flocks of ducks and 
geese which abounded in that primi- 
tive hamlet. 

The gregarious habits of the French 
habitans of Canada are well known. 
Nothing can be more charming than 
the easy unceremonious politeness of 
daily social intercourse among the 
cultivated classes. ' 

Every summer evening was enlir’- 
ened by some pleasant scheme for 
diversion; often a stroll along the ro- 
mantic banks of the basin, or a loiter- 
ing ramble through the precincts of 
the Canton. Assemblies were fre- 
quent at one house and another dur- 
ing winter and summer, where there 
was seldom lacking an individual who 
could furnish music from a violin for 
the merry dance, within doors in the 
winter, on the lawn under the shade 
of the trees in summer. An occa- 
sional picnic in canoes, of a fine day, 
to one of the islands in the basin, 
varied the round of pastimes most 
agreeably. We once madea summer 
day’s excursion to the summit of Bel- 
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cil, which is a small island in the 
centre of a miniature lake whose wa- 
ters slumber as peacefully in the bowl 
scooped out for them on the moun- 
tain top as they could in the most 
sequestered valley. The view was 
magnificent, the weather delightful, 
and our enjoyment of the whole too 
complete to be soon forgotten. 

For my part, I entered with the 
most entire satisfaction into all these 
recreations, and desired nothing— 
could conceive of nothing—more dle- 
lectable. The novelty of partaking 
with such glee as was enjoyed by 
that light-hearted and happy people 
in the innocent frolic and merriment 
of the hour, possessed ever-increas- 
ing charms for one accustomed to 
the staid and thoroughly decorous re- 
serve of the Yankee, whose manner 
becomes the more quiet and subdued 
in proportion as he waxes merry, and 
who keeps all the bliss and light of 
gayety hoarded within the recesses 
of his bosom to warm and illuminate 
his own heart. So I gave myself up 
to the influence of the careless and 
oftentimes rather boisterous though 
never rude mirth which prevailed. 
Not so with my friend Ned. All this 
was pleasant enough; but, alas! there 
was the unapproachable Canton with 
its mysterious enchantments and aris- 
tocratic refinements before his bril- 
liant imaginings of which these lesser 
lights were wholly obscured! Then 
there was the lovely Recluse of the 
Canton !—a volume of mysteries in 
herself, since, being the only daugh- 
ter of a haughty old colonel (how 
Ned came by this information I never 
knew), and he a stanch high church- 
man of the Establishment, she was 
yet so devout a Catholic that never a 
morning, in rain or sunshine, mud or 
snow, failed to find her at the church- 
docr in time for the early Mass, all 
aglow with the exercise of the long 
walk—for her father’s elegant resi- 
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dence was situated on the farther lim 
its of the Canton, at the very point 
where the rapids pour their dancing 
waters into the basin—and her coun- 
tenance illuminated with youthful de 
votion as by a ray from heaven. She 
little 

maiden, so carefully secluded within 


Greamed—the artless, piou 
the shelter of her father’s spacious 
mansion and a doting heart—what a 
wealth of silent worship was lavished 
upon her on the part of her unknown 
devotee in consequence of these, het 
sole flittings beyond that shelter. 
When we were first established at 
Chambly, Father Mignault told 
it was his that all the 


wish young 


people under his care should be pre 
sent at the daily Mass, as 


tt 
li 
at the college were required 


we 
to be; 
but at our aye, he would leave tl 
matter to our own choice, not insi 
ing upon compliance with the rule. 

Father Mignault’s wish! Was there 
ever a pupil of his, whatever his pre- 
vious recklessness and folly might 
have been, who could refuse to com- 
ply with its faintest expression? It 
could hardly be deemed freedom of 
choice, since compliance was inevi- 
table. 
our marrow-bones every morning as 
any devout Catholic of them all. 

At first Ned was apt to be tardy, 
and pronounced it a decided bore, 
for he liked to hug the pillow for a 
morning nap, but af 


So we went as regularly on 


after a while he 
began to mend his pace, until at 
length his alacrity quite outstripped 
mine, and I was no laggard. He 
was so sure to be among the first at 
the church-door that I was _ both 
mystified and amazed at the change. 
I soon conjectured, however, that 
his accession of zeal and diligence 
was owing to devotion of an earthly 
rather than a celestial nature. My 
conjectures met with a sudden and un- 
expected confirmation. “ Confound 
that George Herbert !” he exclaimed, 
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bursting into our room in a state 
of great excitement, one fine autum- 
nal afternoon—“ confound that fel- 
low, he’s always in luck! He has 
kept me in misery by boasting many 
times that he would get acquainted 
with my and gain admit- 
tance to her father’s house; and I 
knew, if she had once seen him, I 
not stand the ghost of a 
( with her! Well, 
you think, but he was off this after- 
noon for a stroll to the Canton (I 
do believe the fellow has been hang- 
ing around there all along in quest 
chance to fulfil- his threat), and 


Recluse, 


should 
h 


ance what do 


of a 


just as he was in front of the colonel’s 


mansion, up dashes the Recluse, on 
superb 


i 


white horse, accompanied 
her than Sir Charles Sinclair, of 
and _ valor 
we have heard such fabulous reports. 


a gay young officer—who is no 
whose accomplishments 


As they approac hed the gate, where 
her father and mother were awaiting 
their return, her horse must of course 
take it into his head to shy suddenly 
it something, and spring so far to the 
the 
the sand caved away with his 


side of road on the river-bank 


ight, and, despite his frantic efforts 
to regain a foothold, he toppled over 
with his lovely burden into the river. 
In amoment Herbert was struggling 
madly with the rushing waters, and 
soon succeeded in getting the frail 
form of the maiden in his 
The long skirt of her habit so entan- 
gled and embarrassed him in the 
swift current that for some time it 
was a life-and-death grapple, in which 
he was at length victorious, and bore 
the precious prize to her agonized 
parents, more dead than 
alive that it was for a considerable 
interval a torturing question whether 
the rescue was not, after all, too late. 
Here again George was in luck. His 
fertile brain and ready hand devised 
and applied the very remedies need- 


grasp. 


so much 
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ed, with the coolness and self-posses- 
sion that never forsake him, while all 
around were too much distracted to 
render any aid. When she began to 
revive, the gratitude of the parents 
was boundless. ‘They could find no 
words in which to express it, and as 
sure as you're a living man, that 
stern old hero of a hundred battles 
caught George in his arms and em- 
braced him, gasping something like 
‘Preserver of my child, as if the 
words choked him, and making him 
welcome to his house as a son while 
he should remain in Chambly ! I had 
the story from Joe Larue, who wit- 
nessed the whole. It’s all up with 
menow! George is in for luck every- 
where.” And he sank despondingly 
into a chair. 

I saw consoling measures would 
be wholly unavailing, so, thinking I 
would try what a little reason would 
do, I ventured to say: “ After all, 
I do not see clearly how you are any 
the worse for his ‘luck,’ as you call 
it. If he had not rescued her, she 
would doubtless have been drown- 
ed, and how would that have helped 
you? If he had not gained access 
to her father’s house, it is against all 
human probabilities that you would, 
and, if you did, she, being so devout a 
Catholic as she is, would not have re- 
ceived your addresses. If Sir Charles 
Sinclair, with his splendid position, 
and all the influence of her father, 
brothers, and friends to aid his suit, 
has failed, as it is said he has, on ac- 
count of their difference in religion, 
what, I would like to know, had you 
to expect ? Besides, I cannot for the 
life of me see what so fascinates 
you! ‘The girl is well enough, to be 
sure—a fine, sensible face, and very 
graceful manner—but as for beauty, 
it would be easy to find many in a 
summer’s day’s ramble who far sur- 
pass her.” 

“Don’t say that! I'll not hear you 
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talk so!” he exclaimed vehement- 
ly. “Igrant you my case was hope- 
less enough all along—I was a fool 
to dream otherwise; but when you 
talk of beauty, what can be found 
this side of heaven sweeter than the 
expression of her face as we have 
seen it in church—the only place 
where it could be seen unveiled? It 
is not the wax-doll beauty of com- 
plexion and features, I admit; but it 
is the shining emanation of all that 
we shall admire and love in the an- 
gels, and her every motion is a ma- 
nifestation of their artless grace and 
purity !” 

As ‘reason proved powerless to di- 
vert the course of his thoughts, I re- 
frained from saying more, and we 
dropped the subject from that time. 
But I saw that Ned’s unfortunate 
penchant had dashed the pleasure out 
of everything in Chambly for him. 

I inquired as I had opportunity, and 
found that the name of the Recluse— 
as we had called her, for lack of any 


other—was Agnes Bolton. A nephew, 


of Father Mignault told me what he 
knew of her history. She the 
only daughter and youngest child of 
the colonel. Her two brothers were 
married and lived at the Canton. 
Having been sent to a convent in 
Quebec for her education, she be- 
came a Catholic, much to the grief 
of her parents, especially as they fear- 
ed it would thwart their cherished 
hope of seeing her united to Sir 
Charles Sinclair, the son of a distant 
relative and dear friend in England. 
She was so amiable and yielding in 
all other matters, so anxious to com- 
ply entirely with their every wish, 
that her pertinacity in this instance 
was a constant surprise to them. 

“ How is it?” said the colonel to 
Father Mignault, at the dinner-table 
(in the presence-of this nephew), as 
they lingered over the desert—* how 
is it that my daughter is so obstinate 


was 
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in this affair? Sir Charles is a splen. 
did fejlow, of a fine family, highly ac- 
complished, brilliant, and fascinating, 
He has good looks, wealth, charac- 
ter, everything to recommend him, 
yet she is entirely unmoved. Catho 
lics do sometimes marry Protestants, 
and, if there ever was a case where 
such an union might be expected, it 
is this. I 
more stubborn in these matters than 
those born and reared in your church.” 
i Undoubtedly,” replied the good 
father. ‘“ Having passed, by the 
of divine grace, over the chasm th 


do believe converts are 


separates the two systems, they are 
more fully conscious than those who 
remain on either side of its immea- 

- ] la wta ’ l ] +} | 
surable extent and depth 
utter impossibility of bridging 


7 
ina of t 


any subterfuge, as may be done with 
the slight boundaries between con- 
flicting sects, so that one may ] 
to and fro, or stop half-way betweea 
They know the separation is not in 
name merely or degree, but wide as 
eternity, and that union is impossible.’ 
After the event related by Ned, 
the visits of Herbert to the Ca 
were unremitting. 
ly seen in company with 


He was frequent- 
Miss Bol- 
ton, and openly acknowledged as her 
accepted lover. They came to church 
and approached the sacraments t 
not without provoking 
smile among the incredulous Yank 


gether ; 


boy s, on the score of his newly ac- 
quired stock of piety and devotion. 
But they were as fine a looking pair 
as one could wish to see I 
slight, graceful form beside his tall, 
erect figure; his countenance beam- 


ing with tenderness over the prize 


he had snatched from a watery grave; 
borrowing a new illumination 
from a heart full of warm and holy 


hers 


affection. As I had said, she 
not beautiful as the world accounts 
beauty, but there was a depth of 
emotional expression in her dark 


Vas 


dark 
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eyes and playing continually over 
her changeful countenance that was 
more winning than mere personal 
beauty. 

Thus did matters pass along until 
the spring was well advanced, when 
all at once Herbert disappeared, no 
one knew. whither. He took no 
leave of any one, and left no clue to 
his destination. 
the engagement ring — 
as all supposed it to be—still spark- 
led on the finger of Agnes, 
where was her truant lover ? 


The solitary dia- 


mond of 
but 


After a few weeks, it was noticed 
that she looked thin and pale; a 
hectic flush on her cheek betokened 
some lurking grief. Her 
its elastic buoyancy, and became lan- 

id and faltering. 

uded to in her presence, or 


step lost 
If Herbert was 
his 
name mentioned, the color would 
forsake her cheek. And these were 
upon which the 
rumors that soon prevailed were bas- 
ed, that Herbert, in 


sudden and unaccountable freaks of 


all the indications 


one of those 
caprice to which he was the very 
slave, had forsaken her, and all the 
bright prospects that were dawning 
upon him and gone beyond the 
reach of conjecture. 

After some time Agnes regained 
her accustomed health, and became 
once more the sunshine of her home 
and the joy of her old father’s heart. 
She no longer wore the ring, and it 
was thought matters had not been 
so serious between the young peo- 
ple, after all, as was supposed. Sir 
Charles reappeared at Chambly, but 
did not remain long, and has not 
since revisited the place. 

Last night, I received a letter, the 
handwriting of which was familiar 
to me, yet I could not recall the 
writer until I opened it and found 
the signature of Herbert. As it will 
explain all better than I can, I will 
close my narrative by reading it. 
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“CpamBLy, Dec. —, 18—. 

“ You will be astonished, my dear 
old fellow, to get a letter from me. 
Probably you fancy I have been 
amusing myself these years past 
among the Esquimaux, at or near the 
North Pole; or with scientific inves- 
tigations in equatorial Africa; or in 
playing the munificent ‘howadji’ 
and scattering ‘ backsheesh’ for the 
pleasure and profit of plundering 
Bedouins ; or in floating like an in- 
teresting Yankee lotus on the Nile 
waters, and pitching my tent on the 
summit of the great pyramid. No 
such thing! Your conjectures are 
all wrong. 

“ Stung to the quick by the haughty 
assumption and satirical politeness 
of a certain aristocratic family, whom 
I need not name to you, I flew off 
in a tangent of most inconsequential 
indignation, determined that the world 
should know I was in it before they 
saw me again. I sought a city—no 
matter where—and applied myself 
with all diligence to the study of the 
law, of which I soon acquired suffi- 


cient knowledge to serve present pur- 


poses, and went into practice. ‘Toil- 
ing and studying early and late, I 
speedily achieved a success in busi- 
ness far beyond my expectations or 
deserts, and the reputation among 
my compeers of a man who never 
was young, but began life the same 
old professional pack-horse 
they had known me. 


which 
Think of that 
for a character of your obedient ser- 
vant! You would hardly recognize 
me in that description, eh ? 

“ But I must, in justice to myself, 
explain some matters and in few 
words. Soon after my engagement 
with Agnes, I found her brothers 
were violently opposed to my interest 
with her, and busy in their efforts to 
lead her and her parents into suspi- 
cion and distrust of ine and my mo- 
tives. Every rumor they could gath- 
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er to my prejudice from those who 
disliked me—and so reckless a fellow 
as I was must always have more 
enemies than friends, you know—-they 
reported and exaggerated, accompa- 
nying their communications with 
sneering remarks to Agnes about her 
‘Yankee lover;’ ‘Such a pious Ca- 
tholic! But he could swear as well 
as any sinner of them all, and per- 
haps do worse, upon occasion, pious 
as he was!’ 

“ She was so accustomed to their 
sneers at her religion, and had so 
long endured without noticing them, 
that she gave no more heed to these. 
Not so with her father and mother. 
I could see they were influenced, and 
regarded me with increasing coldness, 
and that they would much prefer Sir 
Charles for a son-in-law. So I took 
a sudden resolve to give Sir Charles 
a wide berth, a fair field, and a long 
probation ; for I could not brook the 
thought of intruding where I was not 
welcome. 

“T did as you know, never reflect- 
ing upon the cruel wrong I was in- 
flicting upon my artless, gentle, true- 
hearted, and confiding Agnes! 

“‘ Not long since it became necessa- 
ry for me to make a business excur- 
sion to this vicinity, and I debated 
with myself whether I would revisi 
Chambly. I had decided the ques- 
tion in the negative, and was dashing 
through the country as fast as steam 
and iron could carry me, when there 
was a sudden crash, and—I did not 
know what happened. When I 
came to my senses, I found myself 
among strangers, and, in reply to my 
questions, I was told that I was near 
Chambly, and seriously injured by a 
railroad accident. ‘ Dangerously ?’ 
I asked. The physician shook his 
head so dubiously, without saying 
anything, that I understood he had 
little hope of my recovery. ‘ Well, 
then,’ said I, ‘send for Father Mig- 


nault; I must see him.’ They did 
so without delay, and in a short time 
our reverend friend was by my bed- 
side, and promised to stay with me 
I made my confession, and prepared 
for the great change which was star 
ing me in the face. I can tell you, 
my old friend, that such a peep into 
eternity as I was forced to take won- 
derfully transforms our views with re 
gard to the affairs of time. 

“ After a considerable interval of 
rest, I ventured to ask about Agnes. 
I found she was still at home, the 
idol of her father, and greatly beloy 
ed by the villagers, with whom sh 
mingled more freely than formerly, 
especially with those who were a 
flicted or needed her assistance. 

“¢ Oh! that I could see her once 
again,’ I exclaimed, ‘ to acknowledge 
the great wrong I so unreflectingly 
committed, and to entreat her for 
giveness !’ 

“ Father Mignault said he would 
persuade her, if possible, to come. 
He set off on his errand, and whe) 
he returned she was with him. Th 
physician said there must be no ex- 
citement, and she was calm as 
angel. 


an 
The light of that childlike 
innocence still shone in her face, now 
more spiritual than ever from its ex- 
treme pallor. As I looked into the 
pure depths of her dark eyes, the flood 


of old affection for my own and only 


love came back upon me more fer- 
vently than ever, with the assurance 
they conveyed that her heart had 
never for a moment wavered in its 
fidelity to the bond which united us 
for time and eternity. 
all. In a week I began to improve, 
and a few days later Father Mig- 
nault was permitted to remove me 
to his house. 

“The colonel called upon me im- 
mediately, confessed his regret at the 
injustice of his conduct towards me, 
and had no reproaches for mine, 


She forgave 
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‘which was such,’ he was pleased to 
say, ‘as might have been expected 
from any high-spirited young man 
under such circumstances.’ 

“Tam now at his house, and almost 
restored to health, and—to make a 
long story short—our beloved Father 
Mignault solemnized the sacred rite, 
on yesterday morning, which unites 
my gentle Agnes for ever with your 
unworthy friend, 

* GEORGE HERBERT.” 


“ A singular sequel to a story that 
was strange enough throughout for 
Edward remarked: 
“but it is pleasant to think how gra- 
tified the good Father Mignault must 
be at this happy termination of an 
affair which has cost him much an- 
xiety and chagrin. What a kind pa- 
ternal interest he takes in all the boys 
entrusted to his care !—an interest that 
does not cease when their connection 
with him closes, but follows them out 
into the rough highways and by-ways 
of the world, to which he sends them 
forth at parting with his benediction 
upon their heads, and the assurance 
in their hearts that the prevailing 
power of his holy prayers will attend 
them through life.” 


”) 
a romance! 


[ close reluctantly these glimpses 
of other years which have thrown 
transient light around a dark- 


their 
some path. They have touched the 
cloud over the silent chamber of the 
invalid with silvery sheen, and cheer- 
ed the loneliness of many solitary hours 
by winning back bright forms, even 
from the dark and pitiless grave, to 
people many a vacant nook with liv- 
ing images of the loved and lost. 
Most reluctantly do I approach— 
yet why should I? —that closing 
Wednesday evening of March 2, 18—, 
the saddest of all evenings for her 
devoted friends, the most triumphant 
tor her, our light, our joy, our dove, 
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to whom the shadows of twilight 
brought the fadeless wreath of glori- 
ous immortality won by her patient 
sufferings. 

Serene the passage—joyous her 
exchange of the cross for the crown 
—as befitting the close of such a life. 

‘** Like a shadow thrown 


Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 
Death fell upon her”’ 


—leaving his signet of peace in the 
smile of innocent rapture that linger- 
ed like a ray from heaven upon the 
sweet face, scarcely more pale under 
his cold touch than it had been in 
life. 

How consoling, in the anguish of 
that hour, to reflect, that for each 
sharp pang so cheerfully borne, for 
each youthful pleasure and earthly 
hope so serenely relinquished at the 
high behest of faith, an added jewel 
would shine in her radiant diadem 
eternally ! 

If the bereavement which quench- 
ed for ever the light of the household 
her presence had illumined fell with 
darkening gloom and crushing weight 
upon the neighbors, and the large 
circle of young friends, to whom she 
was endeared by the blessings and 
sympathies that distilled daily from 
her quiet life, to descend like heaven- 
ly dews upon all around her—how 
useless the attempt to measure what 
it must have been to those nearer 
and dearer still ! 

Unutterable, indeed, the sorrow 
that parting brought to the cherished 
objects of her warmest filial and sis: 
terly affection, the sharers of her 
boundless confidence, of her earliest 
and her latest prayer! Happy for 
them that they had learned long be- 
fore, through God’s blessing on the 
lesson her unflinching patience taught, 
that, though the darts of anguish 
may pierce, they cannot fix and ran- 
kle in the heart which has been tho- 
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roughly fortified by acquiescence with 
the Supreme Will for time and for 
eternity ! 

And now, my friends, survivors of 
the band who gathered around that 
winter’s evening fireside, and you who 
have so patiently followed me while 
gleaning these few imperfect memo- 
rials of its social cheer, come with 
me to a little mound in the village 
graveyard, where a simple white 
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cross lifts the Reguiescat in ‘pace for 
our dove—and let our parting be, in 
accordance with the destiny of earth’s 
wayfarers, over a grave. 

While we stand— 


** Amid the quiet of this holy ground, 
And breathe its soothing air, oh! let us hide 
The lingering gleam of her departed life 
In the recesses of our loving hearts, 
Depository faithful ; and more kind 
Than fondest epitaphs !” 





ALPHONSE 


Tue life of Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine—the man whom the caprices of 
fate raised suddenly to the highest 
pinnacle of human greatness, and 
then almost as suddenly restored to 
his former estate and surroundings— 
was as full of strange vicissitude and 
change as that of the Prince of Itha- 
ca, and will perhaps appear equaily 
mythical to some future age. 

The birth of this highly-favored 
individual occurred during the stormy 
period of 1790. But, unless we as- 
sume that the political atmosphere 
affected its mother’s milk, the infant 
must have been happily unconscious 
of the trials and dangers by which its 
parents and kindred were surround- 
ed. Lamartine had not yet complet- 
ed his fourth year when Tallien and 
his friends brought about the sangui- 
nary reaction of the 9th Thermidor. 
To his father, grandparents, and 
uncles, the execution of Robespierre 
was the signal of liberation from the 
prison to which they had been con- 
sizned as avowed adherents of the 
monarchy. After this favorable 
change, the Lamartine family retired 
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to its estate at Milly, where its re 
maining days passed in idyllic seclu- 
sion and happiness. Even after the 
fall of the republican chiefs, when the 
war of the factions raged all around 
them (the persecuted having now in 


turn become the persecutors), youn 
Alphonse and his mother were never 


molested in their quiet home. It is 
in this picture of peaceful life that 
we meet with the Royaumont Bible 
and its illustrations from which the 
bright boy learnt to read. 

When the boy had sufficiently ma- 
tured to understand the political and 
social questions at issue, and to dis- 
criminate between the contending 
parties, Napoleon’s grenadiers had 
enacted the coup of the 18th Bru- 
maire, and made themselves masters 
of the situation. This explains why 
young Lamartine, sympathizing by 
birth and education with the cause 
of the nobility, should have seen in 
the republic which overthrew his or- 
der rather a fellow-sufferer than an 
enemy, and that the new ruler should 
have incurred his strong dislike. 
When the mind resents the excesses 
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of power, it soon finds grounds for 
complaint, and readily espouses “ ad- 
vanced” theories of human rights. 
Such was the case with the scion of 
the royalist family of Macon, and 
the convictions thus forced on La- 
martine in his early youth were never 
obliterated afterwards. When the 
noet, therefore, confessed later in life 
that his heart was legitimist, but his 
head republican, he only expressed 
the general uncertainty or indecision 
which was one of his peculiarities. 


Lamartine was never able to recon- 


and 
head; he never had the strength to 
evolve a distinct system out of the 
elements of his will and wishes. 


cile this antagonism of heart 


The 
ingredients of his character were ut- 
terly wanting in the affinity indispen- 
sable to form a solid individuality. 
In spite of his successes, his life and 
works, his actions and thoughts, re- 
mained for this reason as incomplete 
as his personality. It would be un- 
just to accuse Lamartine of having 
deliberately changed his colors; he 


ed always in accordance with the 
standpoint from which he was view- 
He was not fickle, but versatile. 
He proved himself to be both strong 
and weak, manly and childish; now 

and dignified, then degrad- 
ing and exposing himself to humilia- 
tions which few ordinary men would 
have incurred at any price. He was 
at one and the same time lavish and 
miserly, obstinate and vacillating, 
independent and subservient, brave 
and timid. He electrified mankind 
by the heroism with which he con- 
fronted death, and disgusted it by 
the cowardice with which he bent 
his neck to the tyranny of habit, and 
suffered the necessity of a Sybarite 
life to ruin him morally and materi- 
ally. The hero of the Hotel de 
Ville, the undaunted agitator of the 
reform banquets, the head of the 


ed. 


haughty 
laugnty 
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provisional government, stooped to 
accept alms from the hands of Louis 
Napoleon, though he possessed at 
the time an annual income of over 
100,000 francs. When he died, the 
expenses of his funeral were, like 
those of Trolony, defrayed from the 
imperial purse. The Sybarite who 
could sacrifice his independence for 
the sake of having a few more guests 
at his dinners or a few more horses 
in his stables well deserved this in- 
dignity. 

With a small volume of lyrical po- 
ems (for which he was long finding 
a publisher) Lamartine won for him- 
self, in 1820, not only a European 
reputation, but the rank and prestige 
of a great poet among his own coun- 
trymen. We, on this side of the At- 
lantic, can perhaps hardly understand 
the extent of the triumph which La- 
martine’s A/édifetions achieved in 
France. With this volume in hand, 
he was enabled to command promo- 
tion and distinction in any pursuit. 
He aspired to diplomatic honors, 
and his sonorous verses aided him to 
gratify this wish. The government 
of Louis XVIII. found employment 
for the lyric diplomatist. 

Before the poet gave to the public 
his feelings and moods in ear-tick- 
ling verse, he had tried dramatic 
composition, and submitted the result 
of his labors to the actor Talma, the 
arbiter eleganiiarum of his day. With 
genuine French politeness, the great 
tragedian did not discourage the tyro, 
but he would not have been the 
judge of dramatic laws that his con- 
temporaries justly considered him, 
had he failed to discover the poet’s 
unfitness for dramatic authorship. 
Without clearness of .understanding, 
vigor of logic, and the power of cri- 
tical analysis, it may be possible to 
make poems which will please sensi- 
tive minds; but the drama requires 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
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secrets of the human heart, the work- 
ings of the passions, and the capaci- 
ty to delineate character. That La- 
martine was deficient in these quali- 
ties became later plainly apparent. 
In spite of the halo which surround- 
ed his name, in spite of the respect 
for the patriot, his Zoussaint L’ Ouver- 
‘zre, though written before his popu- 
larity was on the wane, turned out a 
complete failure. The piece was de- 
clined by the theatres, and we ques- 
tion whether anybody now remem- 
bers a single line of it. The poet 
must himself have that 
his wings were not strong enough 
for dramatic flight; for, in all his fre- 
quent pecuniary embarrassments, he 
never attempted to replenish his ex- 
chequer by wooing the tragic muse. 
The extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which the JAZéditations were received 
can not, if subjected to the searching 
test which they obviously challenge, 
ascribed to their poetical me- 
Even in these lyrical effusions 
the shortcomings which characterize 
the poet and disqualify him for dra- 
matic success make themselves pain- 
fully felt. The sense can only be 
slowly and imperfectly eliminated 
from the mass of sounding expres- 
sions and pathetic verbiage. The 
ideas pale behind the perpetually shift- 
ing melancholy mood. ‘The phrase 
is all; the musical, the declamatory, 
preponderate, and rule at the ex- 
pense of all genuine expression of 
feeling. There is not one true fresh 
natural note in Lamartine’s utterances. 
We try in vain to trace the consecu- 
tive train of thought that should run 
through these poems. Even the 
most popular of the A/¢ditations, “ La 
Lac,” is barren in design and affected 
in execution when we take away the 
images, similes, sounds, and other 
surplusage that make up its bulk. 
We involuntarily wish that the thought 
might have a tighter-fitting dress. 


discovered 


be 
rits. 
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In his Confidences, written twen- 
ty years after the A/éditations, Lamar. 
tine has unconsciously passed judg- 
ment on himself by the following dis- 
paraging remarks on a certain kind 
of poetry : 


“Tt has lately seemed to me that there 
is something childishly degrading in that 
studied fal] of rhythm and al 
consonance of verse which solely touch 
the ear, and superadd a purely sensual 
gratification to the moral grandeur of the 
thought Verse to him (the 
Abbé Dumont) the fanguage of a people’ 
infancy, prose the language of 
rity. I now agree with this. 
the empty melody of verse that | 
consists, but in the thought, the feeling 
the picture of the lingual trinity which 
transforms it into the human word. Th 
versifiers will say that I blaspheme: th 
true poets will say that I am right. 1 
transmute speech into music is not t 
perfect, but to sensualize it. 


mechani 


appears 
e’s 
its matu- 


It is not in 


The simple 
proper, suitable word to convey a lu 
thought or definite sentiment, without r 
gard to sound or material form—this j 
All the rest 
If you doubt 


style, expression, language. 
is nothing: 


“nuge@ canore, 
out of Rossini and 
Plato, and what will be the result ? 

sini will be magnified, but Plato belit- 


tled.” 


me, make one man 


No one has hit himself harder than 
the writer of the above lines with that 
part of his own theory which remains 
over after the untenable is subtract- 
ed. It is Lamartine to whom we 


must deny the capacity to express a 


thought or sentiment naturally. It 
is he who has never been able to de- 
scribe a person or object without ar- 
tificial lights and effects. In his im- 
pressions of travel, in his historical 
delineations, even in his own remini- 
scences (Les Confidences), we meet 
more fiction than reality, more sonor- 
ous oratory and fantastic imagery 
than sober truth. “M. de Lamar- 
tine,” observes George Sand, “ has the 
phrase always ready: ideas he finds 
afterward.” M. Vaulabel expressed 
the same sentiment still more perti- 
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nently when he saw on a lady’s table 
the History of the Restoration by 
the author of M¢éditations Poétiques : 
“There,” said he with an ironical 
smile, “is my History of the Restora- 
fion set to music by M. de Lamar- 
tine.” 

Among the most decisive proofs of 
the extent to which unmeaning sounds 
flatter the ear in Lamartine’s verses 
may be mentioned the circumstance 
that of all-the great French poets his 
works have been least extensively 
translated into other languages. ‘The 
music of the sentence, or verse, affects 
the Frenchman before he looks for 
the sense; the foreigner cares more 
for the latter than the former. In 
this difference of receiving expressed 
results consists the material distinc- 
tion of taste which we notice on the 
two sides of the Rhine. What most 
attracts the French in their Racine 
and Moliére is lost upon most for- 
They have no partiality for 
the harmony of endless Alexandrines, 
of tedious tirades, which rather bore 
thanamuse them. ‘The dramatic ver- 
satility and sprightliness of Beau- 
marchais please them better than the 
amusing loquacity with which Moliére 
impersonifies human weaknesses, fol- 
lies, and crimes. Indeed, we find 
more pleasure in the dialogue of /i- 
gero’s Marriage than in the elabo- 
rate conversations of Tartuffe. La- 
martine owed much of the unprece- 
dented success of his early poems to 
the acoustic properties of his verse, 
and the breath of elegiac mourning 
that permeated his lyrics. ‘The coun- 
try had become heartily tired of war 
pans and hymns to victory, of odes 
and cantatas in honor of the army; 
it yearned for other strains, and there- 
fore welcomed the lyrics of Lamar- 
tine, as the inmates of Noah’s ark 
must have greeted the dove with the 
olive-branch after the deluge. 

The manner in which Lamartine 
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eigners, 
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turned the unexpected popularity of 
his poems to account throws an un- 
favorable light upon his poetical mis- 
sion. Instead of devoting himself 
permanently to the service of the 
muses, he merely used their favor as 
a stepping-stone to diplomatic prefer- 
ment. He tried to combine an em- 
bassy with a place in Parnassus, but, 
as it is not easy to serve two masters, 
he remained—however his admirers 
may protest against the verdict—only 
half a poet and half a statesman. 
After the fall of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons and the advent of 
the July monarchy, Lamartine’s at- 
tachment to the exiled princes induc- 
ed him to abandon the public service, 
and he resigned his diplomatic post. 
“The past,” he said, “may be de- 
plored, but it should not be wasted in 
vain tears; no one should voluntarily 
assume the responsibilities of an error 
which he has committed; we must 
return to the ranks of the people, 
think, act, speak, and fight with the 
family of families—the country.” He 
offered himself, accordingly, as a can- 
didate for the chamber of deputies, 
first at Toulon, then at Dunkirk, but 
the electors of both localities rejected 
him. For a time he abandoned all 
political aspirations, and amused him- 
self in a truly princely style, for which 
the large fortune of his wife and the 
sale of his works furnished him ample 
means, He visited the East—the land 
of fable—in a state of fabulous splen- 
dor and magnificence. Elected dur- 
ing his Eastern journey deputy for 
Bergues, the beginning of 1834 saw 
him utter language from the tribune 
which must have sounded strangely 
out of place in orthodox legislative 
ears. The ecstasy of. the poet, the 
declamations of the dreamer, contrast- 
ed oddly with the lucid propositions, 
the practical explanations, of a Thiers, 
a Casimir Perier, a Jacques Lafitte, 
and even the speeches of Royer-Col- 
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lard, whom Lamartine adopted for 
his model, but whom he never equal- 
led. Many a face assumed a derisive 
expression, many a lip broke out into 
a sardonic smile, when the poet, in- 
stead of dealing with some timely po- 
litical question, indulged in rhetorical 
commonplaces about love, justice, 
God,andman. But notwithstanding 
the large discount on an eloquence 
so little adapted to parliamentary pur- 
poses, all, even the most matter-of- 
fact politicians, liked to hear this 
“spoken music.” A speech by M. 
de Lamartine is soothing,” was the 
general verdict of the chamber on the 
lyricel addresses of the new deputy. 
Nobody could have anticipated that 
the man who appeared so devoid of 
all practical sense, whose views mov- 
ed either intentionally or intuitively 
in grooves which had nothing in com- 
mon with ordinary affairs, would ever 
play a leading rd/e in the state, and 
wield an authority in his hands which 
had eluded the sober wisdom of train- 
ved statesmen. ‘The political prophet 
who would have ventured such a pre- 
diction would have been covered with 
ridicule, and lost all credit. But 
when France soon after desired to 
realize an idle dream, to accomplish 
the impossible, it was fit and logi- 
cal that a poet should be intrusted 
with the direction of public affairs. 
‘Lamartine exercised for a time unli- 
mited power. His Méditations Fo- 
@igues had helped him to diplomatic 
honors, and brought him into closer 
relations with Talleyrand, Broglie, 
Lamé, etc. His History of the Gir- 
ondists (strictly speaking, also poetry) 
made him the central figure of the 
revolution, the soul of the adminis- 
tration, because it inspired the women 
and the youth of the schools, rejoiced 
the men of moderate progress who 
either shouted or whispered “ Vive la 
reforme,” and pleased even the repub- 
licans without giving offence to the 
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opposite wing. This book had fur. 
ther the rare good fortune to hit the 
prevailing taste and to satisfy the 
wants of the hour. By the leniency 
of its judgments and the music of its 
language, it recommended itself as 
much to the head as the ‘heart of 
the public. Vicomte de Lannay was, 
however, mistaken in his estimate of 
the political significance of the work 
when he wrote in the Presse, Ce livre 
est une revolution—* This book is a 
revolution.” 

The most characteristic trait of 
Lamartine is no doubt the unvarying 
leniency with which he judges men 
of all classes, all parties, all degrees 
of intelligence—their fatilts, foibles, 
and errors. We would search the 
pages of Lamartine in vain for an ex- 
pression of anger or hatred, no matter 
against whom levelled. Moral indig- 
nation has no place among his pas- 
sions. His lips bless where others 
curse. A rich sentimentality combin- 
ed with manners acquired in constant 
intercourse with the best society, 
makes him eschew every coarse ex- 
pression or rude word. Lamartine 
united in his own person the extremes 
of French gallantry, Parisian courte- * 
sy, and Academic propriety. He 
never represents the appearance of 
women otherwise than winning and 
attractive ; a troubadour of the old 
school, he finds every lady, even 
though she be not the chosen one of 
his heart, beautiful and enchanting; 
and, what is rarer still, he discovers 
in every man whom he describes, not 
excepting Marat, some redeeming 
points. It attracted no little com- 
ment that the History of the Giron- 
dists should have to say so much that 
is favorable of Danton, and that even 
Maximilian Robespierre should have 
been treated with so much forbear- 
ance. But this did the author no 
harm. ‘The republicans were satis- 
fied, while the constitutional bour- 
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geoisie forgave this leniency on ac- 
count of the moderation and evident 
dislike to brute force which were re- 
vealed in every line. 

At the Hétel de Ville, shortly after 
the flight of Louis Philippe, Lamar- 
tine turned the popular frenzy into 
mirth by the only jest he is said to 
have made in the course of his whole 
life. While the provisional govern- 
ment was deliberating, word was 
brought that excited crowds were 
assembling in the Place de Gréve, 
and Lamartine left his colleagues to 
see what the people wanted. On 
the stairway leading to the gate of 
Henry IV., he met the mob coming 
to take forcible possession of the 
building. ‘The moment he was seen, 
of “Down with Lamartine! 
Down with the humbug! Off with 
his head!” were heard, and uplifted 


( ries 


weapons flashed in the lamplight. 
“Lamartine,” relates an eye-witness 
of the scene, “ paused on the steps, 


calmly looked round, and exclaimed 
with a smile: ‘You wish my head, 
citizens ? Would to God that each 
one of you had it on his shoulders at 
thismoment! You would be calmer 
and wiser, and the work of the revo- 
lution would get on better.’” Shouts 
of laughter rewarded this happy 
retort, and the crowd respectfully 
opened a lane for the speaker. Only 
one man seemed bent upon mischief, 
and shouted, “ You’re nothing but a 
poet! Go write your verses!” but 
he was hustled aside. After a speech 
from Lamartine, the people dispersed 
quietly. 

On the day succeeding that on 
which the July monarchy was over- 
thrown, Lamartine was placed in astill 
more critical position, whence he again 
extricated himself and colleagues 
by his presence of mind. Freed 
from the restraints of authority, and 
elated by their recent victory, over 
forty thousand of the inhabitants of 
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the faubourgs besieged the Hétel de 
Ville with the demand that the red 
flag should be substituted for the tri- 
color, and a policy in accordance 
with this change adopted by the pro- 
visional government. Lamartine’s an- 
swer was: “I would resist even to 
death this hateful ensign, and you 
should detest it equally; for the red 
flag which you carry has been borne 
only through the Champ de Mars 
trailed in the blood of the people in 
1791 and in 1793; while the tricolor 
has been borne through the world 
with the name, the glory, and the 
liberty of our country.” The effect 
of these noble sentiments was magi- 
cal, The tricolor was sustained by 
the vivas of thousands and thousands 
of throats. 

Hardly had the revolutionary fe- 
ver subsided, however, when Lam- 
artine’s popularity began -to decline. 
When the constituent assembly met 
at the Palais Bourbon, the estab- 
lishment of a supreme executive au- 
thority in place of the provisional 
government being under considera- 
tion, Lamartine strongly urged the 
claims of Ledru-Rollin, his late col- 
league in office, to that position. 
Considering the important services 
which Rollin had rendered to the 
country in reconciling the parties and 
maintaining harmony, he thought it 
unjust to exclude him from the new 
government. But Lamartine’s ad- 
vocacy was regarded with general 
disfavor and suspicion by the ma- 
jority of the deputies. He was open- 
ly accused of being secretly leagued 
with Ledru-Rollin and his associates. 
“ Yes,” retorted Lamartine, “I league 
with -the socialists, as the lightning- 
rod with the lightning.” This happy 
answer was loudly applauded, but it 
did not remove the suspicions which 
Lamartine’s disinterested support of 
a rival had awakened. His name as 
a member of the supreme executive 
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committee came out fourth from the 
ballot-box, and from that moment 
his popularity declined, to disappear 
entirely in the confusion and tumult 
of the June events. On the 27th of 
April, 1848, ten departments had elect- 
ed Lamartine to represent them in 
the constituent assembly. Two and 
a half millions of French voters had 
declared their confidence in his ho- 
nesty and patriotism. One twelve- 
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month more (May, 1849), and the 
same people entirely ignored him at 
the general elections. It was not until 
a few months later that the city of 
Orleans, at a secondary election, sent 
him to the assembly. Lamartine’s 
public career had now drawn to a 
close. The remainder of his days 
were spent in Sybaritic retirement, and 
he was morally dead long before the 
grave had received his mortal remains, 
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THE NUMBER THREE. 

THOsE who have examined the sa- 
cred writings of all religions must 
have been struck with the repetition 
of certain numbers in their rituals. 
The number 'three is one of the most 
prominent—a number especially sa- 
cred to all believers in the triune God 
—one God in three Persons, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
There are some who find a trinity 
throughout nature, as St. Patrick did 
in the shamrock. Father Faber says: 
“The inanimate and irrational crea- 
tions glorify God by bearing on them- 
selves the seal and signet of his divi- 
nity, and even of his trinity in unity.” 
And again: “ Perhaps all the works of 
God have this mark of his triune ma- 
jesty upon them, this perpetual forth- 
shadowing of the generaticn of the Son 
and the procession of the Spirit, which 
have and are ¢he life of God from all 
eternity.” “A triple cord of his pre- 
sence is bound round all things, and 
penetrates through their substance by 
essence, by presence, and by power.” 


NUMBERS. 


Tey say there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chanee, or death.”—Shakespeare. 


This trinity in nature is beautifully 
expressed by the poet: 


“ The threefold heavens of glorious height 
Are made one dwelling for thy might, 
£ , *, . - 
Set upon pillars of the light. 


The earth, and sea, and blue arch'd air 
Do form below one temple fair, 
Thy footstool neath the heavenly stair. 


“ 


Sun, moon, and stars in heaven’s great deep 
Their living watch obedient keep, 
Moving as one, and never sleep. 


Angels and men and brutes beneath 
Maxe up creation’s triple wreath, 
Which only liveth in thy breath. 


* In fish, and birds, and beasts around 
One wondrous character is found, 
The skirt which doth thy mantle bound, 


And nature’s three fair realms convey 
One note through this our earthly day, 
Dying in distance far away. 


* With three arch’d roofs thy temple springs, 
Where music spreads melodious wings, 
And all around one glory brings. 


And future, past, and present time 
Together build one shrine sublime, 
That doth prolong the ample chime : 


While spirit, soul, and clay-born seat, 
Warm’d by the living Paraclete, 
Shall be thy threefold mansion meet.” 


No number is repeated oftener in 
the Holy Scriptures than the number 
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three. There have been three dis- 
pensations of truth: the Patriarchal, 
the Jewish, and the Christian. There 
are three grand divisions in the Old 
Testament: the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms. St. Paul mentions 
three heavens and three states of the 
soul Adam and Noe each had 
three sons. There were three great 
patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob. Three angels visited Abraham 
in the plainsof Mamre. ‘The famous 
dreams of the chief baker and butler 
were to come to pass in three days. 
There were three grand divisions 
in Moses’s life, of ‘forty years each, 
The commandments were delivered 
on the third day. The camp of the 
Israelites was threefold. The tribes 
were marshalled in subdivisions of 
three. Moses appointed three cities 
of refuge. The use of fruit from the 
young trees was forbidden till they 
were three years old. Three wit- 


nesses were required to establish every 


fact in which life or property were in 
question. The form of benediction 
was tripartite. 

The length of Solomon’s temple 
was three times its breadth. It had 
three courts, and the body of the tem- 
ple had three parts: the portico, the 
sanctuary, and the most holy place. 
In the sanctuary there were three sa- 
cred utensils: the candlestick, the 
table of shew-bread, and the altar of 
incense. There were three hallowed 
articles in the ark of the covenant, 
namely, the tables of the law, Aaron’s 
rod, and the pot of manna. The 
golden candlestick had three branches 
on each side, with three bowls like 
unto almonds. The curtains in the 
temple were of three colors. Three 
orders served in the temple: high- 
priests, priests, and Levites. The Le- 
vites were of three classes: the Ko- 
hathites served the holy of holies, the 
Gershomites served the tabernacle, 
and the Merarites served the outer 
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temple. The high-priest wore a tri- 
ple crown. There were three stones 
in each row of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate. The altar of burnt-offering 
was three cubits high. The oxen 
which supported the molten sea were 
arranged in threes, and the vessel 
was large enough to contain three 
thousand baths. The Israelites had 
to assemble in the temple three times 
a year. Solomon offered sacrifices 
three times a year. There were three 
great religious festivals: the Passover, 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. 

Hannah offered a sacrifice of three 
bullocks when she dedicated her son 
Samuel to the service of the temple. 
Samuel was called three times. He 
gave a sign to Saul consisting of a 
succession of triads. Balaam’s ass 
spoke after being struck three times. 
Samson deceived Delilah three times 
before she discovered the source of 
his strength. Elijah stretched him- 
self three times upon the widow’s 
child before bringing him to life. The 
prophet conferred on Israel three 
blessings. David bowed three times 
before Jonathan. He had three 
mighty men of valor. After number- 
ing the people, he was offered three 
means of expiation, namely, three 
years of famine, to be three years at 
the mercy of his foes, or suffer a three 
days’ pestilence. The ark was in the 
house of Obed Edom three months. 
The Jews fasted three days and 
nights, by command of Esther, before 
their triumph over Haman. Samaria 
sustained a siege of three years. 
Some kings of Israel reigned three 
years, some three months, and some 
three, days. Roboam served God 
three years before apostatizing. Dan- 
iel was thrown into a den with three 
lions. He prayed three times a day. 
The tiree, Shadrach, Mesech, and 
Abednego, were saved from the fire. 
Isaiah walked uncovered and bare- 
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foot three years for a sign. 
was in the whale’s belly 
days. 

In the New Testament, three wice 
men came from the East to adore the 
infant Jesus, bringing with them three 
offerings. The child Jesus was found 
after three daysin the temple. Three 
apostles were with our Saviour at the 
Transfiguration, and three in the Gar- 
den of Olives. Our Lord asked 
Peter three times: “ Lovest thou 
me?” St. Peter denied his Master 
three times. Our Lord found the 
disciples sleeping three times in the 
garden. He hung three hours on 
the cross. He rose again on the 
third day. 

The vision of the beasts appeared 
to St. Peter three times. St. Paul 
was blind three days. He spoke 
boldly in the synagogue three months. 
He abode in Greece three months. 
The heavenly Jerusalem has three 
gates in each of its quarters. There 
are three that give testimony in hea- 
ven: the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one. 
And there are three that give testi- 
mony on earth: the spirit, the water, 
and the blood, and these three are 
one. St. Paul speaks of faith, hope, 
and charity, these three. Three is 
an emblem of strength: a threefold 
cord is not easily broken. ‘The roots 
of the Hebrew words are with few 
exceptions composed of three letters. 
The Mount of Olives has three sum- 
mits. 

There are three theological vir- 
tues: faith, hope, and charity. There 
are three great duties for Christians : 
to God, to our neighbor, and to our- 
selves. There are three eminent 
good works: alms-deeds, prayer, and 
fasting. There are three evangeli- 
cal counsels: poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. ‘Three masses are said on 
Christmas-day, in honor of the eter- 
nal generation of Christ, his being 


Jonah 
three 
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born of the Virgin Mary, and his 
birth in our hearts. 

At the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
the officiating priest smites his breast 
three times at threes different times - 
at the Confiteor, the Agnus Dei, and 
the Domine non sum dignus. He 
repeats the Kyrie eleison three times, 
also the Christe eleison. He in- 
censes the missal three times, and says 
the Sanctus three times. On Holy 
Saturday the priest, in blessing water 
for the administration of baptism, 
signs it three times with the sign of 
the cross, and breathes upon it three 
times in the form of a cross. In bap- 
tizing he pours water upon the head 
three times. He plunges the Paschal 
Candle into the blessed water three 
times. A triangular candle is lighted 
at the office of the Tenebrz, which is 
continued three days. 
three Ember-days. 
ters are I. H. S. 
church 


There are 
The sacred let- 
In the Christian 


** Three solemn parts together twine 
In harmony’s mysterious line ; 
Three solemn aisles approach the shrine. 


“ Yet all are one—together all 
In thoughts that awe, but not appall, 
Teach the adoring heart to fall.”’ 


The poets take cognizance of this 


number. In Dante’s /zferno, Satan 
is represented with three faces ; tears 
flow from his six eyes mingling with 
bloody foam on his three chins— 
blood that flows from three traitors 
whom he is crushing in his engine- 
like jaws. So, too, Miltan, deriving 
his idea from the great Italian poet, 
depicts the fiend : 


“* Each passion dimm’d his face, 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and de- 
spair.”’ 


Satan in his fall 


“Drew after him the third part of heaven's 
sons,”’ 
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Thrice he essayed to speak, 


“ And thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ;” 


and 


‘* Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled.” 


The gates of hell were thrice three- 
fold : 


“ Three folds were brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable,” 


Milton speaks of “ three-bolted thun- 
der,’ and his expression, “ thrice 
happy,” has a superlative meaning. 


“The planet earth, so steadfast though she 
seem, 
Insensibly three different motions move.” 


The triangle is of the utmost im- 
portance in mathematics. Think of 
the power of the wedge. In every 
syllogism there are threeparts. That 
“three is a lucky number” is a com- 
mon saying. Franklin says, “ Three 
removes are as bad as a fire.” 

The Greeks had a veneration for 
odd numbers, particularly for the num- 
ber three. Miss Hosmer, travelling 
to Switzerland with the sculptor Gib- 
son, took charge (in compassion for 
his helplessness out of his studio) 
of him and of his luggage, which 
consisted of three pieces, one of which 
was a hat-box. She noticed that 
this box was never opened. After 
their return to Rome, she asked what 
was the object of taking the hat-box 
on a tour and giving her the troubie 
of looking after it. Gibson calmly 
replied, “The Greeks had a great 
respect for the number three—yes, 
the Greeks for the number three,” 
and that was all the explanation she 
ever received. 

Gibson was right. The Greeks 
divided their deities into three classes : 
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celestial, terrestrial, and infernal. Ora- 
cles were delivered from a tripod. 
Pythagoras said all things are gov- 
erned by harmony—a system of three 
concords. Aristotle held that all 
things are terminated by three. De- 
mocritus wrote a book to prove that 
all things spring from the number 
three. The Greeks used this number 
as a charm for the dead. They wish- 
ed to be buried in their own country. 
If they died in foreign lands, the 
friends at home, not being able to 
procure the body, would invoke the 
soul, believing it would come to them 
if they named him thrice at each 
time. Pindar says that Phrixus, 
when dying at Colchis, desired Pe- 
lias to see this office was performed 
for him. Ulysses, after losing three- 
score and twelve of his company 
among the Cicones, gave a shout for 
every one three times. In the Rane 
of Aristophanes it is said, “ They are 
gone so far you cannot reach them 
at thrice calling.” When the Greeks 
took an oath, they sacrificed one of 
these three beasts, a boar, ram, or 
goat, and sometimes all three. In 
their mythology, many animals had 
three heads, as the Chimera, Ger- 
yon, and Cerberus. 

Sheridan says: “ You are not like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, 
are you P” 

There were three Graces, three 
Parc, and three Eumenides. The 
three daughters of Hesperus were ap- 
pointed to guard the golden apples 
of Juno—the 


“ Daughters three 
That sing round the golden tree.” 


There were three Gorgons, three 
Harpyle, three Hore, and three 
Syrens. 


‘His mother Circe and the Syrens three, 
Amid the flowery kirtled Naiades, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned 
soul 
And lap it in Elysium !" 
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Neptune held a three-pronged staff. 
There were three inflexible judges in 
hell. The river Styx flowed nine (a 
multiple of three) times around hell. 

The Romans used to sacrifice three 
pigs at the confirmation of leagues 
and truces. 

Nearly all the pagan nations ac- 
knowledged a kind of trinity in the 
divine nature. Zoroaster says: “A 
triad of Deity shines throughout the 
world, of which a monad is the 
head.” 

The divine triad of the Persians 
was represented by a large circle, in 
the centre of which was the upper 
part of the human figure joined to 
the body and wings of a dove. The 
circle, emblem of eternity, represent- 
ecl Zarouan, their supreme being ; the 
human figure, Ormuz, and the dove, 
Mithra—thought, word, and action. 
A similar representation is found 
among the bas-reliefs at Nimroud, 
near Nineveh, as well as among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon and Phee- 
nicia. 

In India is Brahm, the creative 
power, and the triad—Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva. In remembrance of 
this triad, they wore a sacred cord of 
three threads, called the Zennar, next 
their bodies. 

The Celts and Goths had their 
triads of deities. The Druids found 
the trinity in the mistletoe, because 
its leaves and berries were formed 
in clusters of three united in one 
stalk. The processions of Druids 
were formed three times round—in- 
vocations were thrice repeated—their 
sonys were in triads. Gaul was di- 
vided into three provinces; its peo- 
ple into three classes; the hierarchy 
of iDruids into three gradations. The 
namber one hundred and forty-seven 
(a multiple of three, seven square, 
multiplied by three) was a magical 
number with the Druids. They cut 
one hundred and forty-seven shoots 
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from an apple-tree with many super- 
stitious ceremonies. 

The Chinese attach a mystical im 
portance to the number three. They 
have a triad society, the sacred ‘triad 
being heaven, earth, and man, to 
whom adoration is given, man being 
venerated (as ancestors) after death. 
Heaven and earth are the father and 
mother of man. Three is the num- 
ber of officials ; of the drops of blood 
shed during the inaugural rites ; of 
their days of meeting during the 
month; of the prescribed prostra- 
tions before the idol; the grand day 
being the ninth (three times three) 
of the moon. ‘The secret manual 
signs are made with three fingers. 
The characters on some of the mys- 
tical seals are grouped in threes—one 
in the form of a triangle. 

The Scandinavian sacrifices were 
conducted on a principle of venera- 
tion for the numbers three and nine. 
For every three times three months, 


three times three victims (many of 
them human) were offered, on each 
of the thrice three days of the festi- 
val’s continuance, as a sacrifice to 
their triune deity. 
is held in great respect among the 


The number nine 


Tartars. All presents to their prin- 
ces are generally nine in number. 
At all their feasts this number and 
its combinations regulate the number 
of their dishes, kinds of wines, etc. 
At one entertainment given by a 
Tartar king, Abulgazi Khan, there 
were nine thousand sheep, nine hun- 
dred horses, ninety-nine vessels of 
brandy, etc. The roving Tartars rob 
caravans by this rule. They would 
rather take nine of anything than a 
greaternumber. Abulgazi Khan says, 
in the preface of a work by him: “I 
have divided it into nine parts, to 
comform to the custom of other writ- 
ers, who all have this number in par- 
ticular esteem.” 

The number twelve, a multiple of 
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three, is reckoned among the sacred 
numbers. In the Scriptures, there are 
the twelve sons of Jacob, twelve 
tribes of Israel, twelve stones of the 
altar, and twelve apostles. 

There were twelve stones in the 
Urim and Thummim, twelve loaves 
of shew-bread, and twelve miles each 
side of the encampment of the Is- 
raelites. 

The New Jerusalem has twelve gates 
and twelve foundations. ‘There are 
‘four-and-twenty elders and one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand of the 
redeemed, both combinations of the 
number three. The woman in the 
Apocalypse has twelve stars in her 
crown. ‘There are twelve fruits of the 
Holy Ghost. 

There are twelve superior gods in 
the old mythology. Eurystheus im- 
posed twelve labors on Hercules. 
There are twelve months in the year, 
and twelve signs of the zodiac. ‘There 
aretwelvejurymen. Lord Brougham 
says: “ We see about us kings, lords, 
and commons, the whole machinery 
of the state, all the apparatus of the 
system, and its varied workings end 
in simply bringing twelve good men 
into a box.” 

And Shakespeare : 


“ The jury passing on the prisoner's life 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try.” 


The number twelve being consid- 
ered a complete number, thirteen in- 
dicated the commencement of a new 
course of life; hence it became the 
emblem of death, and was considered 
unlucky. 


THE NUMBER FOUR. 


The Tetrad was anciently esteem- 
ed the most perfect number, being the 
arithmetical mean between one and 
seven. It wants three of seven, and 
exceeds one by three. It was so 
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venerated by the Pythagoreans that 
they swore by it. 

Omar, the second caliph, said: 
“Four things come not back—the 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the 
past life, the neglected opportunity.” 

In the sacred Scriptures there are 
four rivers of Paradise, and four arti- 
ficial ones around the tabernacle, the 
services of which were conducted by 
four priests. There are four chariots 
and four angelic messengers in the 
vision of Zacharias. Four winds 
strove upon the sea, and four beasts 
came up, which are four kings. There 
are the four visions and four beasts 
of Daniel. The elect are to be gath- 
ered from the four winds. The Apo- 
calypse also contains four visions. 
There are four beasts around the 
throne full of eyes, four angels who 
are bound in the river Euphrates, 
and four angels standing on the four 
corners of the carth. 

There are four cardinal virtues, 
four sins crying to heaven for ven- 
geance, four last things to be re- 
membered. There are four times 
two beatitudes. 

In nature, there are four seasons, 
the four points of the compass. 

Milton says: 


“ Toward the four winds four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy.” 


The chariot of the Eternal Father 
was convoyed 


‘* By four @herubic shapes: four faces each 
Had wondrous.” 


Forty, a multiple of four by ten. 
(both perfect numbers), is also one 
of the sacred numbers. 

The probation of our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden is supposed 
by some to have been forty years. 
The rain fell at the deluge forty days 
and nights, and the water remained 
on the earth forty days. The days 
of embalming the dead were forty. 
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Moses was forty years old when 
he fled into the land of Midian, where 
he dwelt forty years. And he was 
forty years in the wilderness. He 
was on Mount Sinai forty days and 
forty nights. The expedition of the 
spies into the promised land lasted 
forty days, and the wanderings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness lasted for- 
ty years. 

Solomon’s temple was forty cubits 
long. In it were ten lavers, each 
four cubits long, and containing for- 
ty baths. 

Elijah’s journey to Horeb was for- 
ty days. Ezekiel bore the iniquity 
of Judah forty days. The judgment 
of God upon Egypt was that it should 
be waste and desolate forty years. 
God gave forty days of grace to the 
Ninevites. Our Saviour fasted forty 
days and nights before entering upon 
his public life. The same time elaps- 
ed between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. 


THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


THaT the number seven conveys 
the idea of completeness and perfec- 
tion to some is perhaps owing to the 
fact that the Creator finished his 
work and rested on the seventh day. 
And its frequent use in the Scriptures 
may be to recall to our minds the 


creation and him who made all 
things. 

Vengeance was to be taken seven- 
fold upon the slayer of Cain. Noah 
was warned of the approach of the 
deluge seven days previously. He 
selected the clean beasts and the 
fowls by sevens to go into the ark. 

“' Of every beast, and bird, and insect small 

Came sevens and pairs.” 


On the seventh month the ark rested 
on Mount Ararat. Noe despatch- 
ed a dove after an interval of seven 
days each time. Jacob served seven 
years each for Leah and Rachel. 
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Jacob bowed before Esau seven times, 
In Pharaoh’s dream, the seven fat and 
seven lean kine, and the seven ears 
of good and seven ears of blighted 
corn, denoted seven years of plenty 
and seven years of famine. Jacob 
mourned seven days for Rachel, and 
so did Joseph for Jacob. 
time was decreed for Saul. 
Much of the Jewish rituai was 
governed by the number seven. The 
seventh day was the Sabbath. The 
seventh year was one of rest and 
called the Sabbatical year, and the 
grand jubilee was at the end of seven 
times seven years. The slaves of 
the Hebrews were to be freed the 
seventh year. The land was to rest 
the seventh year. 


The same 


The consecration 
of the priest lasted seven days. The 
high- priest wore seven things: a 
robe, an embroidered coat, a breast- 
plate, an ephod, a mitre, a girdle, and 
a plate of gold. At the Passover the 
Israelites were to eat unleavened 
bread seven days. The blood of the 
sacrifice for a sin-offering for the 
cleansing of a leper, etc., was to be 
sprinkled before the Lord seven times. 
The house of a leper was closed for 
seven days and afterward sprinkled 
seven times. The priest was to sprin- 
kle the oil seven times. The golden 
candlestick had seven branches sup- 
porting seven burning lamps. Festi- 
vals were celebrated seven days in 
succession, as the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. The sacrifices were seven or 
twice seven lambs. When the ark 
was brought from Obed Edom to Je- 
rusalem, seven bullocks and seven 
rams were sacrificed. 

Seven nations were to be delivered 
into the hands of the Israelites before 
they could possess the land of Ca- 
naan. ‘They were seven years in 
conquering that land. At the de- 
struction of Jericho the city was com- 
passed seven days in succession, 
the seven priests bearing seven rams’ 
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horns, and on the seventh day they 
compassed the city seven times, when 
the walls fell. 

Balaam, by the express command 
of God, offered seven bullocks and 
seven rams in sacrifice upon seven 
altars. The sacrifice of Asa was 
seven hundred oxen and seven hun- 
dred sheep. Hezekiah, when he 
cleansed the house of the Lord of its 
abominations, sacrificed seven bul- 
locks and seven rams. And God 
commanded the friends of Job to 
purify themselves by the same offer- 
ing. A bullock seven years old was 
sacrificed after the destruction of the 
altar of Baal and the holy groves. 
[he number of Passovers referred to 
in the Old Testament is seven: one 
in Egypt, in the wilderness, at Jeri- 
cho, in the time of Samuel at Mizpeh, 
during the reign of Hezekiah and 
that. of Josiah, and the seventh in 
the timeof Ezra. 

Seven restorations of life are men- 
tioned in the Bible: of the widow’s 
son by Elijah, the son of the Shunam- 
mite by Elisha, the dead body that 
came in contact with the bones of 
Elisha, the daughter of Jairus by 
our Lord, the widow’s son of Nain, 
Lazarus, and the glorious resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Samson was bound with seven 
green withes, and seven locks of his 
hair were woven with the web. The 
Gibeonites demanded of David seven 
of Saul’s descendants as an atone- 
ment. Solomon was seven years in 
building the temple, which was dedi- 
cated in the seventh month, and the 
festival lasted seven days. 

Bilhah had seven sons; so had 
Job; so had Sceva, the high-priest. 
Jethro, priest of Midian, had seven 
daughters. The king of Persia had 
seven counsellors. 

Namaan, for the cure of his lep- 
rosy, was directed to bathe seven 
times in the Jordan. Nebuchad- 
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nezzar was banished from his fellow- 
men seven years. 

Seven holy angels are mentioned 
in the sacred Scriptures as the eyes 
of the Lord, that run to and fro on 
the face of the earth. 

Milton says: 


“ The Archangel Uriel, one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 
That run through all the heavens or down to 
the earth, 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, 
O'er sea and land.” 


These seven angels are named in 
Holy Writ or by tradition as: Sts. 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, 
Sealtiel, Jehudiel, and Barachiel. 

We read in the Book of Proverbs 
that Wisdom hath builded her a 
house ; she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars. 

Also, that there are seven abomi- 
nations in the heart of the tale-bearer. 
The thief should restore sevenfold. 

Asmodeus, the evil spirit, killed 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daugh- 
terof Raguel. Tobias’s wedding was 
kept seven days. 

Seventy souls sprang from the loins 
of Jacob. Jerubbaal had seventy 
sons. Our Lord had seventy disci- 
ples. We are to forgive seventy 
times seven. 

The genealogy of our Saviour is 
summed up in divisions of fourteen 
generations each, that is, twice seven: 
from Abraham to David, fourteen ; 
from David to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, fourteen; and from that time 
till Christ, fourteen. 

In the New Testament, we have 
also the seven loaves and seven bas- 
kets of fragments. Our Lord spake 
seven times on the cross. 

The Apocalyptic vision seems bas- 
ed upon the number seven. In it 
are the seven churches in Asia greet- 
ed by seven spirits. Seven golden 
candlesticks, seven stars, the book 
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sealed with seven seals, seven angels 
with the seven trumpets, seven thou- 
sand men destroyed, seven plagues 
in seven golden vials, the lamb with 
seven horns and seven eyes, the scar- 
let-colored beast having seven heads, 
the seven thunders, and the dragon 
with seven heads and seven crowns. 
Seven lamps burn before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God. 
The witnesses prophesy in sackcloth 
the half of seven years, and lie unbu- 
ried the half of seven years. 

There are seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ; seven spiritual works of mer- 
cy; seven corporeal works of mercy, 
seven sacraments, seven deadly sins, 
and seven contrary virtues, seven 
dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and her seven joys. There are seven 
holy orders, seven canonical hours 
which divide the ecclesiastical day 
into seven parts, seven Penitential 
Psalms, and seven divisions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. At the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass, the priest says “ Domi- 
nus vobiscum” seven times. 

In the Divina Commedia there are 
seven circles each in hell and purga- 
tory, corresponding to the seven 
deadly sins, Virgil delivered Dante 
from seven perils. The most con- 
summate wickedness is expressed by 
mentioning the seven vices or the 
habitation of “seven devils.” The 
complete refining of metals is ex- 
pressed by the phrase “ purified seven 
times.” ‘There are the seven cham- 
pions of Christendom and the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus, whose nap last- 
ec. two hundred and twenty-nine 
years. 

Seven gates of hell are mentioned 
im the Koran, being seven places of 
punishment: the first for sinful Mus- 
sulmans, the second for Christians, 
the third for Jews, the fourth for Sa- 
beans, the fifth for fire-worshippers, 
the sixth for idolaters, and the se- 
venth for hypocrites of all religions. 


The pilgrims to Mecca, in imitation 
of Hagar when she was suffering from 
thirst, still run seven times from Mount 
Susa to Marwa, looking around and 
stooping down to imitate her when 
she was hunting for water. The pil- 
grims also have a ceremony of throw- 
ing seven pebbles, from the number 
thrown by Abraham at Eblis when 
he tempted him on his way to sacri- 
fice Isaac. 

There is a curious legend which 
says that the punishment of Cain for 
killing his brother Abel consisted in 
carrying the dead body for the space 
of five hundred years and then to 
bury it ina certain place. He marked 
the grave by setting up his staff on 
it, and from the staff grew up seven 
oak-trees which stand in a line in the 
holy land of Palestine. 

The number seven was considered 
by the Persians as a lucky number. 

There were seven vases in the tem- 
ple of the sun, near Babian in Upper 
Egypt; seven altars burned continu- 
ally before the god Mithras in many 
of his temples; seven holy fanes of 
the Arabians ; seven Gothic deities ; 
seven wise men of Greece; seven 
wonders of the werld; seven lead- 
ers against Thebes; seven gates of 
Thebes; seven bulls’ hides in the 
shield of Achilles ; the sevenfold shield 
of Ajax. 


“ Seven cities warr’d for Homer being dead, 
Who, living, had no roof to shroud his head.” 


There are also the seven Pleiades 
and seven Hyades, seven Titans and 
seven Titanides, seven Atlantides, se- 
ven heads of Hydra, and the seven 
Tripods of Agamemnon. Niobe had 
seven sons and seven daughters. 

There are seven prismatic colors, 
seven liberal arts, seven sciences, se- 
ven notes in music, seven days in the 
week, and the seventh son, who is 
always a wonder, as everybody knows, 
and possesses some magical power. 
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In some parts of France this seventh 
son, called a Marcou, is supposed to 
be marked with a fleur-de-lis, and to 
possess the royal prerogative of cur- 
ing the king’s evil. And the healing 
powers of the seventh son of a seventh 
son are still more wonderful—quite 
approaching the marvellous, in fact, 
according to the popular belief. 

Ingpen, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, thus establishes the 
superiority of the number seven : “ It 
is compounded of one and six, two 
and five, three and four. Now, every 
one of these being excellent of them- 
selves, how can this number but be 
far more excellent, consisting of them 
all, and participating, as it were, of all 
their excellent virtues ?” ‘There are 
seven ages of man: 


“ At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
nd shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
willingly to school. And then the lover, 
f g like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’s eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
ealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the jus- 


tice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 


With ey evere and beard of formal cut; 

Full of wise saws and modern instances— 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
Yor his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
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And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 

That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing.” 


THE NUMBER TEN, 


The sum of the first four digits be- 
ing ten, ten is considered a perfect 
number. 

God promised to spare Sodom if 
ten righteous men were found in it. 
When Abraham sent a steward to 
fetch a wife for his son, he took ten 
camels and gold bracelets of ten she- 
kels for presents. In the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle the boards were 
ten cubits in length, the pillars on 
each side were ten, the sockets ten, 
the curtains ten. There are ten com- 
mandments, In the temple the cheru- 
bim were ten cubits high, the molten 
sea ten cubits in diameter. There 
were also ten golden candlesticks, ten 
tables, and ten vases of brass. 

Our Saviour also used this number, 
as in the parable of the ten talents, 
the ten lepers, ten virgins, etc. 

Five, a division of ten, is with us 
all associated with the five sacred 
wounds of our Lord. 

There are five grains of incense in 
the Paschal candle. 

There are five joyful, five sorrow- 
ful, and five glorious mysteries in the 
rosary. 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI LASSERRE. 


XII. 


Durinc the period of the appari- 
tions,. magnificent weather had favor- 
ed the popular movement. There 
had been such a series of fine days 
as the land had not seen for many a 
year. After the fifth of March the 
weather changed and a heavy snow 
fell. The rigor of the season natu- 
rally interrupted for some days the 
concourse at the grotto. 

Miraculous cures continued to be 
worked. 

Benoite Cazeaux, a woman of 
Lourdes, who had been for three 
years bedridden with a slow fever, 
had vainly sought medical aid. All 
the attempts of the physicians to cure 
her had failed. The baths of Gazost, 
where she had undergone treatment, 
had proved powerless. Repeated 
failures had so baffled the doctors 
that they considered her incurable 
and had ceased to visit her. In this 
desperate condition the poor woman 
had recourse to our Lady of Lourdes, 
and her incurable disease disappear- 
ed immediately after drinking one or 
two glasses of the water and using it 
as a lotion.* 

Another woman, Blaisette 
penne, living at Lourdes and aged 
about fifty years, had been for seve- 
ral years afflicted with a chronic affec- 
tion of the eyes, and her case was very 
grave. It was what is technically 
termed a blepharitis, accompanied by 
atrophy. ‘There was a continual flow 
of tears, and sharp pains, sometimes in 
one eye, sometimes in both; the lids 
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* Procés-verbaux of the committee of inquiry 
appointed by the bishop, Number 22. All the 
statements before this committee were made 
under oath and were verified by physicians. 


were sore, turned inside out, and with 
out lashes; the lower ones covered 
with large excrescences; such was 
the miserable state of this unfortunate 
woman. She was vainly bathing her 
eyes several times a day with cold 
water and using other remedies pre- 
scribed by the doctors, and had en- 
deavored, to no purpose, to obtain 
some relief at the springs of Baréges, 
Cauterets, and Gazost. Given over 
by human skill, she now turned to 
the divine goodness manifested at 
the grotto. Declared incurable by 
science, she had recourse to faith, 
and besought the miraculous Lady 
to relieve her of this cruel disease, 
against which human learning and 
natural agents had proved powerless. 
At the first application of the water 
she felt great relief, and at the se- 
cond, which took place on the fol 
lowing day, the cure was complete. 
The eyes ceased to run with tears, 
the lids returned to their proper 
places, and the excrescences disap- 
peared. From that day also the lash 
es began to grow again. 

According to the report of the 
physicians called in to examine the 
case, the supernatural effect was the 
more manifest in this wonderful cure 
inasmuch as “ the material lesion was 
so evident, and because the rapid 
restoration of the tissues to the nor- 
mal organic and vital conditions was 
accompanied by the replacement of 
the lids. The significance of this is the 
greater from the fact that the diseas« 
in question was a most obstinate one, 
and at the stage which it had reach 
ed in the case of Blaisette Sou 
penne, it absolutely required the in- 
tervention of surgery to cut the 
membrane, or at least to remove by 
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the sores 
” 


a powerful cauterization 
which had formed upon it : 

Miraculous cures were becorsing 
frequent, God was doing his work, 
and the power of the Blessed Virgin 
was being manifested. 


XIIt. 


SincE the last day of the fortnight, 
Bernadette had returned several times 
to the grotto, but somewhat like oth- 
er people, that is, without hearing the 
interior voice which had previously 
called her irresistibly. 

She heard it, however, once more 
on the morning of the 25th of March, 
and immediately set out for the Mas- 
sabielle rocks, her face beaming with 
hope. She felt that she was again 
to see the apparition, and that Para- 
dise would for an instant once more 
open its eternal gates before her 
charmed eyes. 

As will readily be supposed, she 
had become the object of general at- 
tention at Lourdes, and could not 
take a step without being observed 
by all eyes. 

“ Bernadette is going to the grotto,” 
all said to each other on seeing her 
pass; and immediately the crowd, 
coming out of the houses, and follow- 
ing different ways, rushed in the same 
direction, arriving at the same time 
with the child. 

The snow had already been melt- 
ed for several days in the valley, but 
it still lay upon the surrounding 
peaks. ‘The weather was clear and 
beautiful; the blue and peaceful sky 
was without a cloud; and the royal 
sun seemed at this moment to be 
born in the midst of the white sum- 
mits, and to throw a splendor upon 
his cradle of snow. 


* Extract from the report of Dr. Vergez, pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Montpellier, to the ep&- 
copal commission, 
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It was the anniversary of the day 
on which the angel Gabriel descend- 
ed to the most pure Virgin of Na- 
zareth, and saluted her in the name 
of the Lord. The church was cele- 
brating the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion. 

While this multitude, among whom 
were most of those who had been 
cured, Louis Bourriette, the widow 
Crozat, Blaisette Soupenne, Benoite 
Cazeaux, Auguste Bordes, and many 
others, were running to the grotto, 
the Catholic Church, at the end of 
the matins of the day, was singing 
the wonderful words: “Then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstop- 
ped. ‘Then shall the lame man leap 
as a hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall be free: for waters are 
broken out in the desert, and streams 
in the wilderness.” (lsaias xxxv.) 

The joyous presentiment which 
Bernadette had felt had not been a 
delusion. ‘The voice which had call- 
ed her was indeed that of the “ Virgin 
most faithful.” 

As soon as the child was on her 
knees, the vision appeared. An in- 
describable halo of unsurpassed 
splendor, expressive of eternal glory 
and absolute peace, floated around 
her. Her veil and flowing robe had 
the whiteness of driven snow, and 
the roses which bloomed at her 
feet were of the golden color which 
the horizon often has at the first 
light of dawn. Her girdle was blue 
as the heavens. 

Bernadette in ecstasy had forgot- 
ten the earth, in presence of this 
spotless beauty. 

“OQ Lady!” said she, “ please tell 
me who you are and what is your 
name!” 

The royal apparition smiled, but 
said nothing. But at that moment, 
the Universal Church, reciting the so- 
lemn prayers of the office, was say- 
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ing, “ Holy and immaculate Virgin- 
ity, I know not how to praise thee; 
for thou hast borne in thy bosom him 
whom the heavens cannot contain.” * 

Bernadette, however, did not hear 
these distant voices, and could not 
suspect their profound significance. 
As the vision remained silent, she 
repeated the question in the same 
words: 

The apparition appeared yet more 
radiant, as if with increasing joy, but 
still did not comply with the child’s 
request. But the church through- 
out Christendom, continuing its pray- 
ers and anthems, was pronouncing 
these words, “ Congratulate me, all 
ye who love the Lord, because, from 
the time when I was a child, I have 
pleased the Most High. And from 
my womb have I brought forth him 
who is God and man. All genera- 
tions shall call me Blessed, because 
God hath regarded his humble hand- 
maid, and from my womb have I 
brought forth him who is God and 
man.” f 

Bernadette renewed her entreaty, 
and pronounced for a third time the 
words, “ O Lady! please be so good 
as to tell me what is your name.” 

The apparition seemed to enter 
more and more into the glory of the 
blessed; and, as if absorbed in its 
happiness, still did not reply. But 
by an extraordinary coincidence, the 
universal heart of the church sent up 
at that moment a song of gladness, 
and itself gave the earthly name of 
the wonderful vision: “ Hail, Mary, 
full of grace, the Lord is with 


* “Sancta et immaculata Virginitas, quibus te 
laudibus efferam, nescio ; quia quem cceli capere 
non poterant, tuo gremio contulisti.”’"— Brev, 
Rom. March 25, Feast of the Annunciation. 

t+ “ Congratulamiri mihi omnes qui diligitis 
Dominum, quia cum essem parvula, placui Altis- 
simo. Et de meis visceribus genui Deum et 
hominem. Beatam me dicent omnes genera- 
tiones, quia ancillam humilem respexit Deus, et 
de meis visceribus genui Deum et hominem.’”’— 
Brev. Rom. March 25. 
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thee: blessed art thou among wo- 
men.” * 

Bernadette once more repeated her 
supplication. 

The hands of the apparition were 
clasped with fervor, and the face 
shone with the glory of eternal beati- 
tude. It was humility glorified. As 
Bernadette gazed upon the vision, the 
vision, no doubt, was contemplating 
the Persons of the eternal Trinity, of 
whom she was the daughter, mother, 
and spouse. 

At the last question of the child, 
she separated her hands, and, slipping 
over her right arm the chaplet whose 
alabaster beads were strung on a 
golden thread, she inclined both arms 
downward, as if to show the earth 
those virginal hands full of blessings 
for it. Then, raising them toward the 
eternal abode whence long ago on this 
day the angelic messenger of the An- 
nunciation had descended, she joined 
them again as before, and, looking to 
heaven with unspeakable gratitude, 
pronounced these words: 

“YT am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” 

Having thus spoken, she disap- 
peared, and the child found herself, 
like the rest of the multitude, before 
only a desolate rock. 

The miraculous stream, flowing 
through its woodea channel into its 
simple receptacle, gently murmured 
at her side. 

It was the day and hour in which 
the Holy Church was intoning in the 
office the magnificent hymn: 


* O Gloriosa Virginum, 
Sublimis inter sidera.”’ 


XIV. 


Tue Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ had not said, “I am Mary 


** Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum: 
benedicta tu in mulieribus.”’ 
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immaculate,” but, “I am the Imma- 
culate Conception,” as if to mark the 
absolute and, as it were, substantial 
character of, the divine privilege 
which she alone has enjoyed since 
Adam and Eve were created. It is as 
if she had said not “I am pure,” but 
«J am purity itself;” not “I am a 
virgin,” but “I am the incarnate and 
living virginity ;” not “I am white,” 
but “I am whiteness.” 

A white object may cease to be 
so; but whiteness is always white. 
It is its essence, not its quality. 

Mary is more than conceived with- 
out sin, she is the Immaculate Con- 
ception itself; that is, the essential 
and superior type, the archetype of 
pure humanity, of humanity as it 
came from the hands of God un- 
stained by original sin, by the impure 
element which the fault of our first 
parents mixed in the very source of 
this immense river which has flow- 
ed for six thousand years, and of 
which each one of us is a little 
drop. 

When we wish to obtain clear wa 
ter from a muddy stream, what do we 
do? We take a filter, and free the 
water from the grosser admixtures. 
We pass it then through a second, 
then through a third, and so on. At 
last we have a vessel of absolutely 
pure water, like a liquid diamond. 
Thus did God act when the original 
stream of humanity was disturbed. 
He chose out a family, and guided it 
through the wor.d, from century to 
century, from Seth to Noe, from Sem 
to David, from I’ avid to St. Joachim 
and St. Anne, the parents of the 
Blessed Virgin. And when the blood 
of man had been thus filtered, as it 
were, through fifty generations, con- 
sisting with some few exceptions of 
patriarchs and just men, there came 
into the world an absolutely pure crea- 
ture, a perfectly immaculate daugh- 
ter of Adam. She was called Mary, 

VOL. XII.—43. 
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and her fruitful virginity brought 
forth Jesus Christ. 

The Blessed Virgin at this time 
wished to attest by her presence and 
by miracles the last dogma defined 
by the church, and proclaimed by 
St. Peter speaking by the voice of 
Pius IX. 

The little shepherdess, to whom 
she. had just appeared, had never 
before heard the words “ Immaculate 
Conception ;” and, not understanding 
them, she made great efforts on the 
way back to Lourdes to remember 
them. “I repeated them to myself 
all the way, so as not to forget them,” 
she told us one day, “and up to the 
door of the curé’s house I kept say- 
ing, ‘Immaculate Conception, Im- 
maculate Conception,’ at every step, 
because I wished to repeat to him 
the exact words of the vision, so that 
the chapel might be built without 
fail.” 


I. 


THE question which M. Jacomet 
had sent up to the prefect continued 
its ascent, and at last reached the 
minister, On the 12th and 26th of 
March, the prefect made official re- 
ports to his excellency, and, await- 
ing a reply from the latter, confined 
himself to the measures which we 
have already noticed. The ministry 
of public worship was not then, as it 
is now, attached to the department 
of justice, but to that of public in- 
struction. M. Rouland was minister. 
Formerly procureur-général, and at 
this time minister of public instruc- 
tion, M. Rouland held at once to the 
traditional and suspicious formalism 
of the old parliamentarians and the 
current notions of the university. 
Dogmatic, convinced of his own im- 
portance, his very philosophy tinged 
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with sectarianism, fanatical on the 
score of his own wisdom, and im- 
placable towards everything that 
did not square with his systematic 
ideas, M. Rouland could not for an 
instant admit the reality of the visions 
and miracles at Lourdes. Hence, at 
the distance of a hundred and fifty 
leagues, without any documents save 
the two letters from the prefect, he 
cut short the whole matter with that 
decisive tone which lays down an 
ultimatum without vouchsafing any 
discussion. Despite the prudent 
counsel which he gave the prefect, 
it was easy for the latter to seize the 
cue of his future part, to wit, no tol- 
eration of miracles or apparitions. 
Of course, the minister assumed the 
attitude of a defender of religion. 
The following is his letter to M. 
Massy, dated April 12: 


“MONSIEUR LE PREFET: I have exam- 
ined the two reports which you were kind 
enough to address to me on the 12th and 
26th of March, respecting a pretended 
apparition of the Virgin, supposed to have 
taken place in a grotto near the town of 
Lourdes. In my judgment, it is necessa- 
ry to put a stop to acts which will end 
by compromising the interests of Catho- 
licity and weakening the religious senti- 
ment of the people. According to law, no 
one can found an oratory or place of public 
worship without the twofold authorization 
of the civil and ecclesiastical powers. 

“It would therefore be justifiable on 
strict principles to close the grotto at 
once, since it has been transformed into 
a species of chapel. 

“Nevertheless, it seems likely that 
‘grave troubles would ensue from a too 
rough and hasty application of this law. 
It will be enough if the young visionary be 
hindered from returning to the grotto, and 
measures taken to turn public attention 
from the-spot, and render visits to it less 

frequent. I cannot at present give you, 
M. le Préfet, more precise instruction. It 
is, above all, a question of tact, prudence, 
and firmness, and here my suggestions 
would be useless. It will be indispen- 
sable that you act in concert with the cler- 
gy, but I-leave you to treat directly with 
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the Bishop of Tarbes on this delicate af. 
fair,and authorize you to say in my name 
to the prelate, that 7 am decidedly of the 
opinion that a free course should not be per. 
mitted to a state of thingsmwhich will not 
Jail to serve as a pretext for new attacks 
upon the clergy and religion.” 


II. 


On the receipt of this letter, M. 
Massy addressed the bishop to beg 
him to prohibit Bernadette formally 
from going at all to the grotto. He 
naturally put forward how the inte- 
rests of religion would be compro- 
mised by these hallucinations and 
frauds, and the deplorable effect 
which such things would produce 
upon serious minds seeking in good 
faith to reconcile Catholicity with 
sound philosophy and modern ideas. 
M. Massy no more than M. Rouland 
deigned to pause at the hypothe- 
sis that the apparitions might be 
real. The prefect and the minister 
had equal scorn for such supersti- 
tions. 

The prefect was clever, but the 
bishop was wise, and it would have 
been hard to disguise the truth from 
him. Mgr. Laurence clearly detect- 
ed two things: 

First, that the government (and by 
this we mean the prefect and the 
minister who happened then to be in 
office) would be much pleased to 
put the clergy prominently forward, 
and yet dictate its decisions. Mgr. 
Laurence, however, had too high a 
sense of his episcopal duty to become 
a tool. 

Secondly, that perhaps the min- 
ister, and certainly the prefect, were 
tempted to have recourse to violence, 
that is to say, to oppose force to 
faith. Now, Mgr. Laurence was too 
prudent not to use all his efforts to 
avert such an evil. He was obliged, 
on the one hand, to resist strongly the 
pressure brought to bear by the civil 
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power; on the other hand, not to irri- 
tate it, to repel its inadmissible exac- 
tions, and still to preserve ‘harmony. 
Mgr. Laurence knew how to steer 
clear of these opposite difficulties. 
Just as he resisted the popular enthu- 
siasm which pressed him to declare 
the miracle officially, so he resisted 
the minister and prefect who urged 
him to condemn it without examina- 
tion. Impassible amid the agitation 
of the multitude and the part taken 
by the civil power, he determined 
not to pronounce judgment without 
a full knowledge of the case, to refrain 
from any premature decision, and to 
leave his future course free. How- 
ever, perceiving the openly hostile 
disposition of the government, he saw 
that he must exert all permissible 
means to deter the civil authority 
from deplorable acts of violence. He 
must remove every pretext. Since 
the temporal power inclined toward 
rash measures, the spiritual power 
must have moderation enough for 
both. Since the prefect had not suf- 
ficient prudence, the bishop must 
have more than sufficient, for this, in 
his opinion, was the only means of 
getting enough. 


Ill. 


Mcr. LAURENCE, as we have al- 
ready noticed, was still undecided as 
to the judgment which he ought to 
render regarding the occurrences at 
Lourdes. Not being on the spot, nor 
witnessing the marvels which were 
there occurring, learning the facts only 
from the accounts of clergymen who 
in turn were not eye-witnesses, he had 
not yet made up his mind. He was 
waiting. Under such circumstances, 
to prohibit Bernadette from going to 
the grotto when she felt herself called 
by a voice from on high would be to 
violate the holiest liberty the soul can 
enjoy, and which churchmen know 
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how to respect even in a child; but 
to use words of counsel and to keep 
3ernadette from visiting the cliffs of 
Massabielle without a heavenly im- 
pulse, this the bishop thought he 
might prudently order the curé of 
Lourdes to do, and thus prevent the 
civil power from entering on the dan- 
gerous course of persecution, toward 
which he saw it inclining. 

That which deterred the prefect 
was less a question of principle than 
of personal considerations. With a 
prelate so universally beloved and 
venerated as Mgr. Laurence, and after 
having lived so long in perfect har- 
mony with his lordship, it was neces- 
sary to think twice before venturing a 
religious coup a’état. Baron Massy 
was too much of a politician not to 
hesitate before breaking this entente 
cordiale, and making a violent invasion 
in a region which belonged to the bi- 
shop, and the bishop alone. 

IV. 

EASTER came. Despite the pious 
apprehensions of the minister of pub- 
lic worship, the wonders accomplish- 
ed at Lourdes had by no means 
“weakened the religious sentiment 
of the people.” Numberless conver- 
sions had taken place, and the confes- 
sionals were literally besieged. Usurers 
and robbers made restitution. The 
faithful crowded to the Holy Table. 

On Easter Monday, April sth, the 
very day on which the prefect visited 
the bishop, the Mother of God again 
called interiorly to the miller’s little 
daughter, and the child, followed by 
an immense throng, betook herself to 
the grotto, where, as formerly, the 
heavens were opened and displayed 
the Virgin-Mother in her glory. 

On this occasion, a marvellous 
event took place in sight of the en- 
tire multitude. The taper which Ber- 
nadette had herself brought, or which 
had been given her by somebody, 
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was very large, and she rested it on 
the ground, supporting the upper end 
by the fingers of her partially clasped 
hands. The Blessed Virgin appear- 
ed, and at once the maiden, falling 
into ecstasy, raised her hands a little 
and rested them, without thinking, on 
the lighted end of the taper. The 
flame began to pass between her fin- 
gers, and moved from side to side with 
the fitful breeze. Bernadette still re- 
mained motionless and engrossed by 
heavenly contemplation, not observ- 
ing the phenomenon which caused 
Such stupefying wonder among the 
throng around her. ‘Those present 
crowded close to see the wonder bet- 
ter. Messrs. Jean-Louis Fourcade, 
Martinou, Estrade, Callet the forest- 
keeper, the Misses Tard’hivail, and a 
hundred other persons, were spectators 
of this strange occurrence. Doctor 
Dozous had taken out his watch at 
the very first moment; the extraordi- 
nary sight lasted a little over a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

All at once a faint tremor passed 
over the frame of Bernadette. Her 
countenance fell. The vision had 
departed, and the child returned to 
her natural state. They seized her 
hand; but it presented no unusual 
appearance. ‘The flame had respect- 
ed the flesh of one who knelt in ec- 
stasy before Mary. Not without 
reason was it that the multitude cried 
“A miracle!” One of the specta- 
tors, nevertheless, wished to make a 
further experiment, and, taking the 
lighted taper, touched the hand of 
Bernadette. 

“ Ah! sir,” she cried, drawing back, 
“you are burning me.” * 


* This incident of the taper made a great stir. 
The Lavedan could not long refrain from noticing 
it. ‘* Since the famous 4th of March,” it remarks, 
“Bernadette has been moderate i’: her visits to 
the grotto. She has only been taere twice or 
thrice. On one of these occasions an eye-witness 
informs us that during her ecstasy she exposed 
her hands for some time to the flame of a candle 
without experiencing the slightest pain. Of 
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The events at Lourdes had pro. 
duced such a commotion in the coun- 
try, and ‘the concourse of strangers 
was so great, that, on this day, al- 
though it was not announced before 
hand as in the fortnight, nevertheless 
the number of persons collected 
around Bernadette was estimated 
about ten thousand. * 


Vv. 


SEVERAL young women of Lourdes, 
of exemplary virtue, among whom 
we may mention Marie Courrége, a 
pious servant respected by every- 
body, had visions, it appears, at the 
grotto which resembled those of Ber- 
nadette. The reports of these were 
but vaguely circulated, however, and 
never exerted any influence on the 
public. Little children also had 
visions of a far different and fright- 
ful character. Where the divinely pre- 
ternatural appears, the diabolically 
preternatural strives to mingle with 
it. The history of the fathers of 
the desert, and of the mystics, gives 
page after page in proof of this. 
The abyss was troubled, and the an- 
gel of darkness had recourse to his 
counterfeits to disturb believing souls. 

To these various facts, ill observ 
ed at the time of their occurrence, 
and of which memory has forgotten 
many details, we cannot open the 
gates of history ; we merely mention, 
in order not to have wholly negiect- 
ed, them. The true visions were 
of importance only to individuals; 
the others died away of themselves. 


course they cried out, ‘A miracle!’” This last is 
a most naive reflection. Does the editor, after 
all, consider the fact a perfectly natural one? 

* Having received timely notice, the mayor had 
stationed persons on all the roads and paths to 
reckon the numbers. According to the report 
which he sent in that evening to the prefect, they 
reached the number of 9,060 persons, of whom 
4.822 were citizens of Lourdes, and 4,238 stran 
gers.—A ; chives of Lourdes—-Letter of the Mayo 
to the Prefec:, No. 86, 
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Tue crowd increased on the road 
to the Massabielle rocks. Not one 
disorderly cry escaped from the 
throng ; not one unseemly agitation 
arose in this great tide whose waves 
rolled incessantly on. Litanies, can- 
ticles, and vivats in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin could alone be heard, 
and were all that M. Jacomet and 
his police could record in their re- 
ports. It was more than good or- 
der ; it was pious recollection. 

The mechanics of Lourdes had 
enlarged the path made some days 
previously by the quarrymen down 
the steep of Massabielle. They had 
blasted the rock in several places, so 
as to make a fair road over the hith- 
erto impracticable hillside. It was 
quite a serious undertaking, and had 
cost much time and money. These 
good men had performed their task in 
the evening when on their way home 
from work. » They rested from the 
fatigues of their toilsome day by work- 
ing on a road which led them to God: 
In labore requies. At nightfall they 
could be seen like so many ants on 
the steep mountain-side, digging, 
wheeling barrows, and drilling and 
blasting the marble and granite. 

“Who is going to pay you?” people 
asked. 

“The Blessed Virgin,” was their 
reply. 

Before returning to their homes, 
they all went down to pray together 
before the grotto—a simple and touch- 
ing sight amid that wild and beautiful 
scenery. 

The grotto began slowly to change 
its appearance. Hitherto the devout 
people had burned tapers in token of 
veneration. About this time, they 
began to leave behind vases of flow- 
ers, statues of the Blessed Virgin, and 
other ex-voto offerings. ‘The workmen 
made a little balustrade to protect 
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these frail objects against the invol- 
untary accidents which might occur 
from the crowd. 

Several who had received singular 
graces by the intercession of Our 
Lady of Lourdes brought their gold 
chains and crosses and confided their 
safety to public honesty. Moreover, 
the whole country cried out that the 
apparition must be obeyed, and a 
chapel built, and everybody threw 
some money for this purpose into the 
grotto. Several thousand francs were 
thus left without any guard either by 
night or day ; still, the moral sacred- 
ness of this spot, a short time before 
wholly unknown, was so great that 
in all the country there was not one 
who dared so sacrilegious a robbery. 
What renders this more striking is, 
that, a few months previously, seve- 
ral neighboring churches had been 
rifled. The Blessed Virgin did not 
wish the least memory of crime to be 
connected with the origin of her new 
pilgrimage. 


VII. 


A SINGULAR incident, which, per- 
haps, was unremarked at the time, 
was afterwards brought to the notice 


of many persons. We cannot refrain 
from mentioning it. 

One of the fairest prerogatives of 
sovereignty is that of pardoning. 
When a king wishes to celebrate his 
coming to the throne, he grants am- 
nesty to all the guilty. The Queen 
of Heaven could do and did more 
than this. She wished that there 
might be none guilty. The appari- 
tions which had already occurred and 
those that followed afterwards extend- 
ed into two judicial quarters. Now, 
during both these terms, there was 
not a single crime committed through- 
out the whole department, nor a sin- 
gle criminal condemned. This was 
an unprecedented occurrence. The 
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March assizes haa presented only one 
indictment, and that anterior to the 
time of the apparitions ; it resulted in 
an acquittal. Thenext session, which 
took place in June, had only two 
cases for judgment, both relative to 
events anterior to the same period. 

This striking coincidence, this mys- 
terious token of the invisible influ- 
ence which had spread over the land, 
this external proof—a moral prodigy, 
a miracle extending over a whole dio- 
cese—seems to us to present a point 
for the consideration of the most fri- 
volous minds. How was it that wick- 
ed hands were so long restrained ? 
Is this imposture, or hallucination, or 
catalepsy ? How was it that the 
sword of justice was left idle? Why 
came this “truce of God” fvecise- 
ly at this time? Unless it be the 
one we have indicated, we challenge 
infidelity to show a cause for so un- 
wonted a fact. It will endeavor to 
do so in vain. 

The Queen of Heaven had passed 
by, and this was the fruit of her bless- 
ing. 


VIll. 


BERNADETTE was constantly visit- 
ed by strangers, who, either through 
piety or curiosity, were drawn in 
great numbers to Lourdes. They 
belonged to every class and profes- 
sion, and to every school of philoso- 
phy under the sun. And yet none 
could impeach her simple and truth- 
ful narrative; no one, after talking 
with her, would have dared to accuse 
the little seer of falsehood. Amid 
excited parties and violent discus- 
sions, this little child inspired every- 
body with respect and never became 
the object of calumny. The splen- 
dor of her innocence was such as 
none presumed to attack ; an invisi- 
ble zgis protected her. 

Although possessed of very ordina- 
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ry intelligence, Bernadette was trans. 
ported above herself when called 
upon to render testimony to the ap- 
parition. Nothing then abashed her. 

She sometimes gave profound an- 
swers. M. de Rességuier, counsellor- 
general, and formerly deputy from the 
Lower Pyrenees, came to see her, ac- 
companied by several ladies of his 
family. He caused her to relate com- 
plete details of her visions. When 
Bernadette said that the apparition 
spoke the Bearnese favois, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ You are not telling the truth at 
all, child! The good God and the 
Blessed Virgin do not understand 
patois ; they do not know any such 
miserable language.” 

“Tf they do not know it,” she an- 
swered, “ how is it that we ever came 
to know it? And, if they do not un- 
derstand it, how do they make us 
able to understand it ?” 

Sometimes she made lively retorts. 

“Why did the Blessed Virgin or- 
der you to eat those herbs? Did 
she think that you were a little ani- 
mal ?” asked a sceptic. 

“Ts that what you think of your- 
self when you eat salad?” she an- 
swered laughing. 

Sometimes her replies were made 
with artless simplicity. 

This very M. de Rességuier asked 
her about the beauty of the appari- 
tion: “ Was she as beautiful as the 
ladies who are here ?” 

Bernadette cast her eyes around 
the lovely circle of young girls and 
ladies who had accompanied her visi- 
tor; then, with an expression of dis- 
dain, she answered: “ Oh! she was 
altogether different from all this.” 

“ All this” was the dite of 
society of Pau. 

Sometimes she disconcerted the 
subtle who tried to embarrass her. 

“ Supposing that M. le Curé were 
to forbid you to go to the grotto, 
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what would you do?” she was 
asked. 

“T would obey him.” 

« But, supposing that you were to 
receive at the same time a command 
from the apparition to go there, what 
would you do then ?” 

The child answered unhesitatingly : 
«J would go and ask permission 
of M. le Curé.” 

Nothing caused her, either at this 
period or afterwards, to lose her grace- 
ful simplicity. She never spoke of 
the apparition, except when asked 
about it. She always considered 
herself the lowest. at the Sisters’ 
school. ‘They could scarcely teach 
her to read and write. Hers was 
always the soul of a child, and, if we 
could penetrate the hiddenness of 
this exquisite nature, so full of grace, 
we might venture to say that the 
spirit which was so little eager for hu- 
man knowledge was often playing 
truant in the gardens of Paradise. 

During the recreations she mingled 
with her companions. She delighted 
in play. 

Occasionally a visitor or stranger 
from some distant place asked the 
Sisters to show him the seer, the privi- 
leged one of God, the favorite of the 
Blessed Virgin, this Bernadette whose 
name was already so famous. 

“There she is,” answered the Sis- 
ter, pointing her out among the chil- 
dren. 

The visitor looked, and saw only a 
delicate little girl, miserably clad, 
playing ‘“ puss-in-the-corner,” or 
“ hide-and-seek,” or “ jumping-rope,” 
with all the hearty zest of childish 
sport. 

But, above all, she delighted to 
figure as the thirtieth or fortieth in 
one of those great “ ring-arounds,” 
in which the children sing as they 
move in a circle holding one another 
by the hand. 

God’s Mother in visiting Bernadette, 
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in assigning her the ré/e of a witness 
to heavenly things, in making her an 
object.of pilgrimage and the centre of 
an immense concourse, had by a 
greater miracle protected her simpli- 
city and candor, and given her the 
rare gift, the heavenly gift, of ever re- 
maining a child. 


IX. 


Ir was not at Lourdes alone that 
miraculous cures were worked. Inva- 
lids who could not come to the grotte 
had procured some of the water, and 
had seen inveterate troubles suddenly 
disappear. 

There lived at Nay, in the Lower 
Pyrenees, a boy of fifteen years, 
named Henri Busquet. In 1856, he 
had undergone a long and violent 
attack of typhoid fever, immediate- 
ly after which an abscess had formed 
on the right side of his neck, which 
had eaten its way gradually to the 
top of his chest and the lower part 
of his cheeks. This abscess was as 
large as one’s fist, and the boy suf- 
fered agonies. 

The doctor, M. Subervielle, quite 
celebrated in that region, opened this 
abscess about four months after its 
formation, and relieved it of a great 
deal of corrupt matter. But Henri 
was not cured. After much desul- 
tory treatment, the doctor thought 
of sending him to the baths of Cau- 
terets. In 1857, during the month 
of October, when the rich frequenters 
of the baths have gone away and the 
poor people betake themselves to 
these celebrated waters, young Bus- 
quet availed himself of them for a 
fortnight. They were more hurtful 
than salutary, and increased his suf- 
ferings. His malady developed in 
spite of momentary intervals of relief. 
The unfortunate youth had a gaping 
and extended ulcer in the place which 
we have mentioned, constantly sup- 
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purating, and covering the upper 
portion of his chest, one entire side 
of his neck, and threatening his face. 
Moreover, two glandular obstructions 
had manifested themselves by the 
side of this frightful ulcer. 

Such was the condition of this 
poor youth, when, hearing of the 
wonderful effects of the water of the 
grotto, he thought of having recourse 
to it. He wished to make a pilgrim- 
age thither on foot; but he rated his 
strength too high, and his parents 
refused to take him thither. Henri, 
who was very pious, was haunted by 
the idea that the Blessed Virgin, who 
had appeared to Bernadette, would 
cure him. He requested one of the 
neighbors who was going to Lourdes 
to fetch him some of the water. She 
brought it in a bottle, and gave it to 
him on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
April 28, the Feast of the Patronage 
of St. Joseph. About eight o’clock 
in the evening, before going to bed, 
the youth knelt and prayed to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The family joined him in his pray- 
er—his father, mother, and several 
brothers and sisters. ‘They were tru- 
ly good people, simple and believing; 
one of the daughters is now a reli- 
gious with the Sisters of St. André. 
Henri then retired. Doctor Suber- 
vielle had often told him never to 
make use of cold water, under peril 
of a worse complication of his evil; 
but this time Henri was entirely for- 
getful of the prescriptions of phar- 
macy. 

He took off the bandages and lint 
which covered his ulcer and tumors, 
and, with a napkin, bathed them in 
the miraculous water. His confidence 
did not fail him. “ It is impossible,” 
he thought, “ that the Blessed Virgin 
should not cure me.” And, full of 
this hope, he fell into a deep sleep. 
On awakening, he found his hope a 
reality. All his sufferings were gone, 


ais his wounds closed ; the glands had 
disappeared; the ulcer was nothing 
more than a solid scar, as solid as 
if the hand of time had slowly closed 
it. The power of God, which had 
intervened and cured him, had ac- 
complished in a few moments the 
work of many months or years. The 
cure was sudden, complete, and with- 
out any intermediate state of conva- 
lescence. 

The report addressed by the phy- 
sicians to the commission, and from 
which we have drawn the technicali- 
ties of our account, acknowledges the 
miracle so plainly wrought upon this 
boy. 

“ All afflictions of this nature,” 
writes one of them, “are slow in 
healing, since they come from a scro- 
fulous constitution, and require a com- 
plete modification of the entire or- 
ganism. ‘This consideration alone, 
when taken in connection with the 
suddenness of the cure, suffices to 
prove that it is a fact entirely apart 
from the order of nature. We place 
it on the list of those which fully pos- 
sess in an evident manner a superna- 
tural character.” * 

The attending physician, Dr. Su- 
bervielle, declared, as did everybody 
else, that this sudden cure was most 
marvellous; but the scepticism which 
is often found among members of the 
faculty would wait till time afforded 
yet completer proof. 

“Who knows,” M. Subervielle of- 
ten remarked—“ who knows but it 
will return when he is eighteen years 
old? Until then I shall be in sus- 
pense.” 

This eminent physician did not 
live to enjoy the confirmation which 
time gave to the cure. The country 
had the misfortune to lose him a 
short time afterward. 


* Rapport de M.le Docteur Vergez, médecin 
des eaux de Barges, professeur agrégé de la Fa- 
culté de Montpellier. 
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With regard to Henri Busquet, the 
author, in accordance with his plan of 
personally verifying all his facts, has 
seen and conversed with him. 

Henri told us his history as we 
had already learned it from official 
reports and eye-witnesses. He re- 
lated it as a simple fact, without won- 
der or surprise. ‘To the sound good 
sense of humble Christian people, who 
have not been unsettled by sophistry, 
the supernatural does not appear ex- 
traordinary, still less unreasonable. 
They find it in conformity with the 
dictates of common sense. Although 
they may be at times surprised when a 
physician restores their health, they are 
by no means astonished if God, who 
has been powerful enough to create 
man, isso good as tocure him. They 
see at a glance that a miracle, far from 
creating disorder, is one of the laws 
of the eternal order. If God gives 
to certain waters the power of heal- 
ing a certain malady—if he indirectly 
cures those who, under certain condi- 
tions, use those waters, how much 
more is he able to heal those who 
address themselves immediately to 
him! Such is the reasoning of the 
poor. 

We have seen with our own eyes 
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and touched with our own hands the 
traces of this terrible sore so miracu- 
lously healed. A huge scar marks 
the former place of the ulcer. The 
youth has long since passed his eigh- 
teenth year, and no sign of his cruel 
malady has reappeared. There is no 
suffering, no suppuration, no tenden- 
cy to eruption. His health is per- 
fect. 

Henri Busquet at the time of our 
writing is a man of twenty-five years, 
full of life and vigor. Like his 
father, he is by trade a plasterer. 
On Sunday, at the concert of the Or- 
pheon, he plays the trombone, and 
plays it well. He has a superb voice. 
If you ever go to the town of Nay, 
you will be sure to hear it from 
the windows or scaffolding of some 
house in process of construction or 
repair; for he is in the habit of sing- 
ing heartily from morning till night. 
Do not be afraid to listen; your ears 
will not be shocked by hearing any- 
thing improper. His songs are gay 
and innocent ones; and sometimes 
the hymns and canticles of the church 
display the qualities of his charming 
voice. The singer has not forgotten 
that to the Blessed Virgin he owes 
his life. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MILESIAN 
RACE. 


THERE is a marked similarity in 
the dawn of national histories. Like 
the individual infants of the human 
race, who exhibit at birth simply a 
human type, but who subsequently 
develop into that special variety of 
the species to which their race and 
family belong, so natigns in their 


beginnings have more points of re- 
semblance with each other than they 
ever afterwards manifest ; they grow 
into distinctiveness as the ages pass; 
just as the individual man exhibits 
his idiosyncrasies more clearly as an 
adult than he possibly could as an 
infant of days or months. 
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That a state of war is the first and 
apparently inevitable condition of all 
rude communities endeavoring, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to establish 
a nationality, all history proves. Let us 
trace up from the present to the remo- 
test past the story of any tribe or peo- 
ple, in either hemisphere, who have 
maintained a successful dominion, 
either as aborigines or as invaders, and 
we must needs wade through tales of 
blood and carnage to find the first 
hero who left his name as the founder 
of an independent people. ‘To the 
classical scholar will instantly recur 
the many Greek wars, and the wars 
of defence and of conquest which 
finally made Rome the mistress of 
the world. The Scandinavians, the 
Danes, the Germans, lived only to 
fight, and hoped their future heaven 
would prove a grand reunion of suc- 
cessful warriors. And whence was 
the European continent deluged with 
these successful floods of belligerents ? 
From that warrior stock on the Indus 
whose Vedas and Puranas detail, in 
the wonderful imagery of the Orient, 
the wars of gods, giants, and men, 
stretching away back into an obscure 
antiquity, but leaving us in no doubt 
that a state of belligerency arose as 
soon as there were men enough upon 
the earth to fight, or a superior piece 
of land in view about which it was 
possible to quarrel. Ireland was no 
exception to this law of the races. 

In another respect, also, the early 
life of the nations resemble each 
other. Being all originally without 
letters, the events, the experiences, 
the heroic deeds, the loves and 
deaths of the prominent men and 
women of the race, could be trans- 
mitted to posterity or communicated 
to contemporaries only by verbal 
means; hence in every country we 
find, mingled with the stream of 
historic events, myths and legends, 
often referring to the intervention of 


supernatural beings, nearly always 
exaggerating the romantic elements 
of the story, but mostly based on 
realities, perhaps but partially com- 
prehended at the time of their occur- 
rence, and in their verbal transmis- 
sion enlarged upon, amended, or dis- 
torted by the narrator, until the sha- 
dowy outline only of the original fact 
can be guessed at, or carefully pluck- 
ed out by philological research. 
Fortunately, however, in Ireland’s 
case we have likewise a sufficient 
number of ancient records to enable 
us to frame an outline sketch of her 
early days, assisted by the references 
of foreign chronicles, and thé songs 
and stories which have been handed 
down from sire to son, together with 
the actual and tangible antiquities 
which have been discovered and are 
still extant. One thing it is necessary 
to guard against—the prejudiced ac- 
counts of the latest conquerors and 
oppressors of Ireland, who, not con- 
tent with the confiscation of the land 
of the vanquished, have as a race sys- 
tematically endeavored to confiscate 
also whatever of fame or virtue, hero- 
ism or learning, inhered in the people. 
To justify barbarous exactions, it is 
always necessary to vilify the victim. 
‘the English historian, Warner, in 
his account of the famous interview 
between Henry II. of England and 
the Milesian chief of Connaught, de- 
scribes the banner which the latter 
bore as a “yellow silken standard, 
emblazoned with a dead serpent and 
a rod or wand.” ‘These insignia of 
the rod and serpent refer to an inci- 
dent in the life of Gadel, son of the 
Prince of Nial, an independent sov- 
ereign, contiguous to the land of the 
Pharaohs; while this Gadelian tribe 
remained in Egypt, the lad Gadel 
(the original of Gael) was attack- 
ed and bitten by a serpent, which 
Moses killed with his rod, and after- 
wards cured the wound of the lad 
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This Gadel was an ancestor of the 
great Milesian stock, and the banner 
with the rod and serpent was the first 
royal standard borne by any Irish 
king of that line. The harp was the 
emblem of Slainge, the first Belgic 
monarch in Ireland, and was subse- 
quently quartered upon the rod and 
serpent, and finally became the sole 
emblem of nationality until after the 
introduction of Christianity, when the 
shamrock was added. As the flag 
of Ireland has had its changes, so 
has its name passed through several 
mutations; though known generally 
to the ancients as Hibernia, it was at 
one time called Innisfail; by some 
writers, Ogygia; later, Eirin, besides 
many other fanciful appellations, 
until finally Anglicized into Ireland. 
We shall briefly sketch the sources 
whence the island was peopled with 
the races which have finally mingled 
into what modern Europe calls the 
Irish, premising that what many peo- 
ple understand by “ Irish” is not ne- 
cessarily Milesian. 

Without endeavoring to trace the 
genealogy of the Irish kings up to 
Japheth, the son of Noe, as the learn- 
ed Geoffery Keating has done, we 
shall be content with fixing upon the 
first indisputable character whose ex- 
istence, at least, is not problematical, 
but substantiated by sufficient proofs 
to be called historical—Partholanus, 
whose advent in Ireland is stated 
in the Book of Invasions to have 
been as early as 1956 A.M. But in 
the matter of chronology it will not 
do to put entire credence in the re- 
cords of any nation ; our aim is rather 
to show what the people were, what 
was their character, and what their 
degree of civilization, at the remotest 
recorded epochs, than to fix exact 
dates, difficult now, if not impossible 
of proof. But that a certain person 
known as Partholanus came, if not as 
the first settler, the first to leave any 
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distinct impress upon the land, is suffi- 
cient. A parricide, matricide, and the 
author of other crimes, he fled from 
his native country of Migdonia, in 
Greece, and, accompanied by his 
wife and sons, and several hundred 
adherents, he made the then perilous 
voyage of the Mediterranean; and 
from their ships—probably small 
boats (made of hides) which his fol- 
lowers had seized as they left the Gre- 
cian shores—they landed on Irish 
soil, near the present city of Derry. 

Now, we find in the history of all 
invasions or colonizations that, when- 
ever man lands on any habitable shore, 
he finds man already there, or at least 
evidences of previous occupation. 
Thus, Partholanus found on this far 
western isle a race of men who were 
not believed to have been aborigi- 
nes, but colonists from Africa—not 
negroes, but probably Greeks also, 
who had first settled, like the Cartha- 
ginians, on the northern coast of 
Africa, and had afterwards, for some 
unknown reason, abandoned that 
country in search of a safe retreat 
from foes, or a more genial home 
than the great southern continent 
affords. Some authorities reject this 
account of the African colony, but 
others maintain it; there is no primé 
facie improbability against it, and the 
fact that the country was subsequent- 
ly subject to inroads by pirates from 
Africa goes far to substantiate the 
early traditions. But it was from 
neither of these sources that the pre- 
sent race is mainly descended. 

The Partholanians kept possession 
of the country for about three hun- 
dred years, when, according to the 
Psalter of Cashel, a virulent disease 
broke out among them which almost 
annihilated the race; during the de- 
solation which followed occurred one 
of the African incursions, and certain- 
ly on this occasion they intended to 
make a permanent residence; for they 
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erected fortifications along the coasts, 
and, though they did not interfere 
with the landing of another Greek 
colony under a relative of Parthola- 
nus, named Nemedius, on the latter 
attempting to establish a claim to 
sovereignty, hostilities ensued, and 
for a season the Africans were suc- 
cessful. The decisive battle which 
gave them the victory was fought in 
the water; the Nemedian fleet, which 
opportunely arrived from a distant 
excursion, not being able to get near 
enough to the shore to land, the ma- 
riners jumped into the sea to meet 
their foes and assist their friends. 
Unconscious of the rising tide, both 
parties continued to struggle, until 
nearly all were either killed or were 
overwhelmed by the inflowing waves. 
The African chief escaped to his 
ship, and, with his few remaining fol- 
lowers, again took possession of the 
country. 

His rule was hard and tyrannous, 
but the remnant of disheartened Ne- 
medians were unable to shake off the 
yoke; some returned to Greece, but 
met with no encouragement to re- 
main; were treated instead as serfs, 
or, rather, slaves, by their country- 
men, until, unable longer to endure 
the oppression, about five thousand 
—the chroniclers say, but we suspect 
the number to be exaggerated—again 
left the shores of Greece, with the in- 
tention of re-establishing themselves 
in Ireland. They are known in Irish 
history as Belgz or Fir-bolgs. The 
African colony by this time had pro- 
bably fallen into decadence, for we 
can learn of no opposition to the 
landing of the Belgz, who continu- 
ed in possession of the land for about 
eighty years, or until the arrival of 
the Damnonii. 

These new-comers, called in the 
annals Tuatha de Danans, claimed 
“ to be of the royal family of Nemedi- 
us. With this party we first find 
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traces of a distinct division of classes 
into nobles, or ‘watha,; Druids, or 
priests ; and danans, or bards. It was 
the Damnonii, also, who brought the 
famous /iagh-fail, or stone of destiny, 
to Ireland, of which it was prophesied 
that the royal succession should never 
fail while this precious stone was pre- 
served. We may remark here that this 
stone was afterwards taken to Scot- 
land on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Fergus I., he being a bro- 
ther of the reigning Irish monarch, 
in 430 A.D. It subsequently passed 
into the possession of the English 
sovereigns. 

The query may naturally here arise 
how Druids came to be in the com- 
pany of Greek colonists, as it is well 
known that the religion of the Greeks 
was founded on an entirely different 
system from that of Druidism, which 
appears to have been a spontaneous 
development of Western Europe. The 
only reasonable hypothesis is that 
these voyagers, like all travellers of 
that period, touched at many points 
during their journey, being undoubt- 
edly obliged to seek shelter from 
storms, to land for provisions, and 
often to repair their frail craft. In 
this way, it is very probable that 
they landed on some part of the Gal- 
lic or Albanian coast, perhaps both, 
and were voluntarily joined by the 
Druidical priests. ‘The Greeks, as we 
know, had no prejudice against strange 
gods—were absolutely cosmopolitan 
in their theogony, and freely adopted 
any divine hero who could make a 
plausible claim to their suffrages. 
Hence, we see there would be no 
hesitation on the score of religious 
prejudice to the presence of the 
Druids. 

It is one of the objects of this essay 
to show the foundations of that dis- 
similarity, that innate oppugnancy of 
the Irish race to the Anglo-Saxon, 
which prevails in our day, even as it 
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has for ages in the past. That it has 
arisen wholly from the misgovern- 
ment of the latter we do not believe, 
but consider, rather, that there is in 
the natural constitution and heredita- 
ad idiosyncrasies of the Irish a distinc- 
tive character, differing in such essen- 
tial points that we think it doubtful 
that they will ever coalesce or be 
brought into a state of contented sub- 
ordination to England. We do not 
mean here to inculcate or commend 
any such feeling as used to be enter- 
tained by the people of England and 
France toward each other—that they 
were “naturalenemies.” None of the 
human race are or should be natural 
enemies to any other ; but there may 
be and are such mental varieties as 
to make it unwise for nationalities of 
opposite temperaments, feelings, and 
traditions to be forcibly bound to- 
gether by political ties, when there is 
no confraternity of spirit between 
them. 

Hitherto, we have seen that Ireland 
was mainly peopled by different colo- 
nists of Greek origin, though not al- 
ways coming direct from any portion 
of Greece ; we shall see that the Mi- 
lesian stock from which the domi- 
nant Irish race has descended trace 
their remote ancestry through Gade- 
lus to the Scythians, through long 
wanderings and temporary settle- 
ments, on the islands and both the 
northern and southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and making their lat- 
est home in Spain previous to their 
final settlement in Ireland. These 
Gadelians were called anciently by 
the Scythian name of Ainea-Scuit— 
Clan of Scythia. 

Among the early progenitors of this 
race, while resident in the East, was 
Phenius, and hence they brought with 
them the Pheenician letters, eight of 
which had been added by Phenius to 
the sixteen invented by Cadmus. Of 
these Milesian invaders, the two names 
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which immediately rise into promi- 
nence are those of the brothers He- 
ber and Heremon, who, having over- 
come the Damnonii, divided the land 
between them, and something ap- 
proximating towards regular govern- 
ment was established. Even at this 
early period we find that those claim- 
ing to be royal or noble personages 
were attended by their poets and 
musicians; and these brothers came 
near having a fatal quarrel over the 
possession of a favorite poet and 
harpist, which was only healed by 
the suggestion of a third brother, 
who held the office of high or arch- 
Druid, who persuaded them to diaw 
lots for the purpose of deciding the 
question ; by this decision Heber was 
awarded the harpist, and Heremon 
the bard, though these professions 
were usually united in the same per- 
son. 

We might here observe that to 
the readers of current literature only, 
the name of Scotia usually suggests 
the idea of Scotland; but for a long 
period in ancient history Ireland 
was known by the name of Scotia, 
derived from the clan Scwiz, referred 
to in a preceding paragraph, and at 
a later period that which is now mo- 
dern Scotland was known under the 
title of Scotia Minor. Inattention to 
this fact may easily lead to confusion 


_ of mind in reading the references o1 


ancient writers to these western 1s- 
lands, 

The posterity of these brothers, 
Heber and Heremon, direct or co.- 
lateral, divided the sovereignty of 
Ireland for many ages prior to the 
Christian era, and subsequently with 
few interruptions until the successful 
incursicis of the Danes in the ninth 
and tentn centuries. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Danes at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, 
those fatal dissensions and jealousies 
as to the succession arose, which fin- 
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ally led to the investiture of Henry 
II. of England with the pseudo-claim 
to the sovereignty of Ireland, which 
eventually he was enabled to substan- 
tiate by force of arms. Since his time 
there has been, properly speaking, no 
history of Ireland. 

In giving this outline sketch of 
the early Irish race, we have avoided 
every pretension based solely upon 
our own modern writers, and have 
recorded as facts only those events 
which have collateral, foreign, and 
disinterested authorities to support 
them ; and yet there is no substantial 
reason for distrusting the traditions 
of this people which may not be 
applied to the early legends of eve- 
ry other people whose nationality 
was founded prior to the era of 
written documents. In determining 
the weight to be given to any narra- 
tion coming down to us from periods 
anterior to the use of letters, the wri- 
ter should consider: first, whether 
there is any innate improbability in 
the thing narrated; secondly, wheth- 
er the details are in accordance with 
tiie age of the world in which they 
are claimed to have occurred ; third- 
ly, whether they are in accordance 
with, or in opposition to, the natural 
genius of the people to whom they 
are applied ; and lastly, whether they 
contradict any ascertained facts of 
history. Abiding by these rules, we 
need not err very greatly in our esti- 
mate ot the many curious heroic and 
romantic incidents which we find 
plentifully sprinkled through the ear- 
ly annals of Erin. 

Our examination of the doubtful 
with authenticated history establishes 
at least the following eight charac- 
teristics appertaining to the Milesian 
race: 

First, a genealogy which establish- 
es a remote antiquity. 

Second, a warlike spirit. 

Third, great ancestral pride. 


Fourth, the possession, at an early 
period, of great skill in the useful and 
ornamental arts. 

Fifth, sabstantial prosperity in the 
early ages. 

Sixth, undoubted musical ge- 
nius. 

Seventh, a decided religious ten- 
dency. 

Eighth, the exhibition under all 
circumstances of an unconquerable 
spirit. 

First, as to the remote origin of 
the race. It is obvious that only a 
great antiquity could have involved 
the question as to the original settle- 
ment of the island in the obscurity 
which surrounds it. Had the com- 
ing of the descendants of Miledh 
(called by the Latins Milesius) to 
Ireland occurred after the invention 
of letters, it is safe to conclude that 
much of the controversy which has 
arisen as to the exact epoch of that 
migration would have been spared to 
the student of history. That it was 
long anterior, we must believe from 
the fact that the very earliest annal- 
ists were dependent upon the na- 
tional legends, songs, and verbal tra- 
ditions of the people for the narra- 
tions they have left us. It is also to 
be remembered that the art of writ- 
ing was practised long before the 
most learned men had fixed upon 
any certain system or standard of 
chronology. It was not until politi- 
cal relations grew up between con- 
tiguous nations that any generally 
recognized epochs could be appealed 
to as tests of time. The Jewish wri- 
ters alone reckoned time from thie 
creation of the world. Other nations 
selected other events, as the Greeks 
their Olympiads, the Romans from 
the founding of the city, and after- 
ward the Julian period. The Chris- 
tian era has been reckoned differently 
by various writers ; some dating from 
the birth of Christ, some from the 
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Annunciation, and some from Eas- 
ter. In the very early writings 
among the ancients, the word “ gene- 
rations” is often used as a measure 
of time, though of most uncertain 
application. Of thirty-four of the 
most noted chronologists, each varies 
more or less from every other; so 
that the age of the world has been 
estimated all the way from 3616 to 
6984 B.c. Thus we see that no one 
need doubt the traditions of a peo- 
ple concerning their own origin sim- 
ply because the exact date of events 
cannot be absolutely fixed. 

In addition to these considerations 
may be added the many references 
to the “most western isle,” under 
different names, by the antique writ- 
ers of south-eastern Europe, to 
some of whom we shall have occa- 
sion to refer. If to Ireland is deni- 
ed the right to establish her genea- 
logics by tradition, why should the 
classical scholar yield his credence 
to the énumeration of Homeric he- 
roes, whose names were sung by the 
bards through Hellene long before 
any portion of the recital was com- 
mitted to writing ? 

But setting argument by analogy 
aside, there was one indisputable fact 
which must settle the general truth- 
fulness of the antiquity of the Mile- 
sian race in Ireland. Under what 
is known as the Brehon law, land 
was held by the different chieftains 
and their kin, including all of full 
blood who could trace their descent 
from Miledh. 

Hence it became the interest of 
every person thus allied to preserve 
with scrupulous care the names of 
their ancestors. ‘The rich and royal 
families had theirstipended bards who 
recited their genealogies on public 
and festive occasions ; while the poor- 
er kinsmen who could not afford to 
employ poets or musicians found 
frequent occasion for similar recitals 
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among themselves at funerals and 
other eventful domestic occasions, or 
whenever their title to possessions was 
endangered by false claimants. They 
were equally sure with the highest 
in theland never to forget from whom 
they had descended. In addition 
to these safeguards, the owners of all 
lands, with their lineage, were record- 
ed by the Brehons in the archives of 
the nation, preserved by the monarch 
orprovincialkings. Norcould stran- 
gers or interlopers possibly invent 
claims, or thrust themselves on in- 
heritances, thus guarded, by the 
knowledge which each member of 
the tribe had of his own lineage. 
No other nation in Europe had so 
effectual a system as this for preserv- 
ing a knowledge of ancestry through 
every generation to the founder of 
the race. Nor could anything be 
gained by adding to the list; a title 
would be as thoroughly vitiated by 
interpolating supernumerary ances- 
tors as by omissions. Thus, if we find 
a genealogy stretching away into ex- 
tremely remote periods, and men 
holding their lands under such claims, 
it is but reasonable to infer that fact, 
not fancy, supplied the names, In 
those hard-handed days, men might 
win land by superior strength, but 
not by myths. 

That the Milesian race have al- 
ways possessed a warlike spirit, few 
will be likely to dispute. From the 
days when the Scotish-Gaels from 
Ireland passed over to Britain and 
Alba to assist the Picts and Britons 
in driving out the Roman legions, 
until the present period, when in every 
land, among the leading military 
chieftains, some of Milesian blood are 
sure to be found, Ireland has never 
been without its representative war- 
riors. A.characteristic so patent as 
this needs no argument to sustain 
it. 

Nor will it be disputed that in- 
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tense ancestral pride is one of the 
marked features of therace. Some 
condemn this trait of: character with- 
out reserve; nor can it be denied 
that it is liable to great abuse if it 
makes one intolerant or supercilious 
toward others ; but it has its compen- 
sating uses if it leads the bearer of a 
noble name to emulate the virtues 
of his ancestors. Blood tells in man 
as well as in animals of the lower 
creation, and, rightly appreciated, no 
fact is more stimulating to virtue than 
to be able to trace one’s blood to 
that which flowed in the veins of 
saints or heroes. 

That the Irish race early possess- 
ed considerable skill in the useful and 
ornamental arts is proved not only 
by frequent reference in the early an- 
nals to the use of superior weapons 
of war, ornaments, musical instru- 
ments, silken banners and vestures, 
chariots, and architectural structures, 
but by the actual discovery of speci- 
mens of curious workmanship which 
have been either accidently brought 
to light or discovered by the syste- 
matic investigations of active mem- 
bers of the Dublin Archzologi- 
cal Society and other zealous anti- 
quarians. In the way of document- 
ary evidence of the profusion of per- 
sonal wealth held by one of the early 
kings, Cathoir Mos, who was slain 
in battle in 125 A.D. by the famous 
Con of the Hundred Battles, we 
subjoin his will as published in the 
Book of Rights, which contains many 
of the ancient laws of Erienn, and 
gives a circumstantial account of the 
“rights, revenues, and tributes” of 
the monarchs and the provincial 
kings and princes. It has been trans- 
lated into modern English by O’Fla- 
herty, a well-known Gaelic linguist, 
and others : 

“ T, Cathoir, monarch of all Ireland, do 


hereby publish my will, to which, in testi- 
‘ mony of its genuineness, I subscribe my 
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name and affix my royal signet: Be it 
known then to all Brehons, judges, and 
chieftains of this our kingdom that, after 
our death, we order that our property, 
possessions, effects, and goods shall be 
distributed in the following manner: We 
bequeath to our beloved son Rosa Failge 
the kingdom of Leinster ; and, as a further 
token of our affection, we give with it 
ten golden shields, ten swords with gol- 
den hilts, ten golden cups, and our sin- 
cere wishes that he may preserve the 
glory of our name, and be the father of a 
numerous and warlike posterity to ‘goy- 
ern Tara. To our second son, Daire Ba- 
rach, we leave the territory of Tuath Laigh- 
ean [the present county of Dublin and 
part of Wicklow], over which we hope he 
and his posterity will reign to the end of 
time ; with this we also bequeath him one 
hundred and fifty spears of the finest 
fabric and richest embellishment, fifty 
shields of curious workmanship and 
golden ornaments, fifty of the brightest 
and richest swords that can be found in 
the armory, fifty rings of the purest gold, 
one hundred and fifty embroidered man- 
tles, and seven military standards whose 
staffs are pure silver. To my third son, 
Breasael, I leave seven large and well- 
equipped ships, fifty shields, five swords 
with golden baskets and green blades, 
and five war chariots with horses and 
silver-mounted harness; with these we 
likewise desire him to have the lands on 
the banks of the river Amergin, and let 
him be informed that it has been our 
wish that he keep the Belgic inhabitants 
under proper restraint, as they are dis 
posed to be refractory. To our fourth 
son, Cetach, and our fifth son, Fergus Tus- 
can, we leave possessions which are suf. 
ficient to sustain their princely dignity. 
As our sixth son never betrayed any 
martial spirit or a poetic genius, proper- 
ty would be thrown away if given to him ; 
we therefore only bequeath him a back- 
gammon table; for the instruments of 
gaming are the alms that are suitable for 
a man whose spirit falls so low in ambi- 
tion. Our seventh son, Aongus, is to be ful- 
ly endowed by his brothers. To Eochaidh 
Timhin, our eighth son, we shall leave 
nothing but our blessing, for he is a weak 
man, who was so silly as to give away a 
tract of land, claimed as a promise which 
he made in hissleep. Let our ninth son, 
Criom Than, have fifty brass ba!ls, with 
brass maces to play with; ten backgam- 
mon tables of curious workmanship, and 
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two chess boards. To our tenth son, Fi- 
jacha Baiceadh, we leave the territory of 
Imbher Slainge [Wexford] as an affec- 
tionate token of our approbation of his 
manly spirit and fearless courage. As 
we admire our nephew Tuathal for his 
exalted qualities, we bequeath him ten 
chariots with war-horses richly furnished, 
five pair of backgammon tables, five 
chess boards with golden men, thirty 
shields embossed with gold, fifty swords 
of the most elegant fabric and polish. 
To Mogh Choeb, our chief-general, we 
leave one hundred black and white cows 
with their calves, coupled two and two, 
connected with brass yokes ; one hundred 
shields, one hundred steel javelins coler- 
ed red, one hundred burnished battie- 
axes, fifty yellow mantles of the finest 
silk, one hundred war-steeds, one hun- 
dred gold clasps, one hundred silver 
goblets, one hundred large vats of yew, 
fifty brazen trumpets, fifty chariots and 
horses, and fifty brass caldrons, with 
the privilege of being a privy-counsellor 
of the king of Leinster. And, finally, we 
leave our kinsman the Prince of Leix one 
hundred cows, one hundred shields, one 
hundred swords, one hundred spears, and 
seven ensigns, emblazoned with the royal 
arms of Ireland.” 


The large vats of yew referred to 
in the above were doubtless used for 
the purpose of dyeing—an art which 
had attained great perfection in Ire- 
land even before the Christian era. 
The frequent reference to chess and 
backgammon boards in Irish history 
is one of those minor links which go 
to prove an Indo-Greek ancestry, as 
chess is conceded to be of oriental 
invention, though some writers ascribe 
the modified game as we know it to 
the Greek Diomedes; while Pala- 
medes, also a Greek, is admitted to 
be the inventor of backgammon. 
That the art of preparing sword- 
blades of superior finish and indes- 
tructible by dampness was known to 
the early Irish has been proved by 
specimens which have been unearth- 
ed in excellent condition after hav- 
ing lain concealed for ages. 

But not to dwell too long on the 
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constructive capacities of the Mile- 
sian race, we shall briefly refer to 
the architectural features most noted 
by historians and travellers. We 
have found very few persons who 
could give or appeared to possess 
any intelligent idea of what “ Tara’s 
Halls” consisted ; they could possibly 
sing about the harp that once resound- 
ed there, but where the place was 
located, of what it was constructed, 
or when built, but the vaguest ideas 
appear to prevail. We shall therefore 
state as succinctly as possible the his- 
tory and fate of this remarkable build- 
ing. 

Tara, originally used as a kingly 
residence, was built by Heremon, 
and named after his queen Tea (ac- 
cording to some accounts about 1300 
B.c.). It was situated on a high hill, 
in what is now the county of Meath. 
The English writer Nicholson says: 
“ It was an immense pile of wood, the 
workmanship of which, and the archi- 
tectural grandeur, displayed the high- 
est taste of Grecian art.” Another 
writer, Compton, says: “ In the early 
ages, Britain had to resort to Ireland 
for artists and materials for building 
The massy colonnades that adorned 
the porticoes of Tara’s royal palace 
were composed of Irish oak, and so 
embellished by carving and gilding 
as to look more magnificent than the 
most finished peristyles of Grecian 
sculpture.”. Ward confirms the above 
description by adding: “The Mile- 
sian buildings (not alone the palace 
of Tara), though composed of wood, 
were more elegant, more sumptuous, 
extensive, and beautiful to the eye 
than those erected of stone, on ac- 
count of the various engravings in 
relievo, paintings, and the fine volutes 
that adorned the columns, sculptured 
from ponderous trees of oak. On 
this account, the workmen and artists 
of Ireland have been often induced 
to abandon their own country and. 
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repair to Britain, where they raised 
many heathen temples before the in- 
troduction of Christianity.” 

Though originally built of wood, 
the historian Warner narrates that 
King Cormac, who reigned in Ire- 
land about 254 A.D., rebuilt the pal- 
ace of Tara of marble, on an enlarged 
scale of grandeur. ‘This latter build- 
ing was five hundred feet in length 
and ninety-five in breadth, and sixty 
feet in height. It was adorned with 
thirty porticoes. In the centre of the 
hall of state hung a lantern of pro- 
digious size, studded: with three 
hundred lamps; the lodging apart- 
ments were furnished with a hundred 
and fifty beds; and the hospitable 
tables were always spread with deli- 
cious fare for fifteen hundred guests, 
who daily partook of the royal ban- 
quet. There were also three side- 
boards covered with golden and sil- 
ver goblets, and the king was waited 
upon, at table, by a hundred and fifty 
of the most distinguished champions 
in the kingdom. The household 
troops, who were on constant duty, 
consisted of ten hundred and fifty of 
the flower of the Irish army. 

The remains of this magnificent 
structure were extant in the time of 
the chronicler Holinshed, who wrote 
in 1577; but its use was more noble 
than its proportions, for here was held, 
in the great hall of state, triennial 
conventions of all the princes and 
representatives of the estates of Erin, 
with the Brehons and bards, the first 
of whom recorded and carefully re- 
vised the laws of the kingdom, kept 
the royal pedigrees, and chronicled 
important events, while the latter 
sang and recited the heroic deeds or 
chivalric stories with which the spirit 
of those ages was laden. 

While speaking of the early archi- 
tecture of the Milesian race, we can- 
not avoid a single reference to those 
mysterious round-towers which have 
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for so many ages exercised the specu- 
lations of the learned. Pepper, in 
his History of Ireland, thinks he has 
settled the question of their use by 
the name by which they are called at 
the present time in the Irish language, 
clog-teagh, or bell-house; also, from 
the fact that they are found near 
churches, he infers that they were 
simply bell-towers erected for the 
purpose of calling worshippers to- 
gether; but neither of these argu- 
ments appears to us conclusive, for, as 
the architects of most of the churches 
near which they stand are known, if 
the towers had been erected at the 
same time, or later, there could have 
been no difficulty in ascertaining 
their origin. Our own opinion is 
that they were erected originally as 
watch-towers for the purpose of ob- 
serving the movements of enemies 
by land or sea; quite possibly, too, 
serving as beacon-bearers, to warn 
friends or rally kinsmen for purposes 
of defence. In a country subject to 
so many divisions within and attacks 
from without, what could be more 
natural than the erection of such ob- 
servatories, which, like the Pharos of 
Alexandria, might warn and _ save 
from physical injury ?—thoughin later 
days they were applied to Christian 
purposes, and, with consecrated bells, 
cautioned the new converts against 
their spiritual enemies, and invited 
them to the protection of the true 
God. Hence they acquired the name 
they now possess. The fact of their 
proximity’ to churches is readily ex- 
plained by the known practice of the 
earliest preachers of Christianity in 
Ireland, who always availed them- 
selves of the sacred sites already es- 
tablished among the people ; and thus 
there is every reason to believe that 
the churches were built by the side 
of the towers, not the towers by the 
churches. That they were erected 
long before the introduction of Chris- 
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tianity the weight of evidence clearly 
indicates, 

In naval architecture, also, the an- 
cient Irish were far in advance of 
their British neighbors. This we have 
on the word of English government 
officers, who certainly would not 
willingly admit the fact unless it was 
incontrovertible. In Dandel’s Jn- 
quiry into the Rise and Progress of the 
British Navy, it is plainly stated 
that the Irish possessed numbers of 
vessels before the British had even 
thought of constructing any, and 
that the latter were indebted to Irish 
models and Irish artisans for their 
first ships. The Same facts are ad- 
mitted in the Ordnance Survey, pub- 
lished by order of the British govern- 
ment a few years since. Nor is this 
at all incredible when we consider 
the stock from which the Milesians 
sprang—a stock which had peopled 
the shores of all Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa with maritime 
cities. And if it is asked here how 
such advantages came to be wrested 
from them by a people whose civili- 
zation came later in the world’s his- 
tory, we have only to answer that it 
primarily arose from lack of unity 
among the Milesian chiefs. The 
same kind of internal dissensions 
which made old Greece an easy prey 
to Rome effected the ruin of the 
Milesian nation. 

In addition to the mechanical and 
artistic skill which the people of 
pagan Ireland possessed, it is evi- 
dent that for many ages the people 
were blessed with a high degree of 
material prosperity. ‘That they were 
absolutely exempt from anything like 
a scarcity of provisions or seasons of 
famine, appears certain from the fre- 
quent reference to large herds of 
cattle, swine, sheep, and corn, while, 
so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, no mention is made of any 
period of scarcity. If official evi- 
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dence be required for this opinion, 
we have it at hand in the bi-annual 
Leinster tax which the Irish monarch 
Tuathal imposed upon the king of 
Leinster in the year 137 A.D., and 
which consisted of “ 3,000 fat oxen, 
3,000 ounces of pure silver, 3,000 
silk mantles richly embroidered, 3,000 
fat hogs, 3,000 prime wethers, and 
3,000 copper caldrons,” and this was 
actually exacted for hundreds of 
years, and, though often resisted as 
unjust, its payment was successfully 
enforced by Brian Boroihme as late 
as the tenth century. When we con- 
sider that there were no large cities 
at this time, and that nearly the 
whole province was an agricultural 
district, and that from the fact of so 
large a proportion of the male popu- 
lation being constantly under arms 
but little time was left them, and pro- 
bably little inclination, for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, a revenue of such a 
description shows clearly that Lein- 
ster must have been not.only a most 
splendid grazing country, but that 
she was also possessed of a class of 
industrious artisans and a_ working 
population of means far superior to 
what we find in the mass of the po- 
pulation at the present day. And 
Leinster was no richer in resources 
than the other provinces. 

That the Irish have always “been 
a musical people we have the testi- 
mony of the writers of all ages to 
prove. Diodorus Siculus, who wrote 
before the Christian era, thus de- 
scribes the Irish of that age. He says, 
“Erin is a large island, little less 
than Sicily, lying opposite the Celtz, 
and inhabited by the Hyperboreans. 
The country is fruitful and pleasant, 
dedicated to Apollo, and most of the 
people priests or songsters. In it is 
a large grove, and in this a temple 
of a round form, to which the priests 
often resort with their harps to chant 
the praises of their god Apollo.” This 
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zsthetical view of the ancient Greek 
historian is one of those incidental 
proofs of the origin of the Milesian 
race which we so frequently encoun- 
ter in the ancient writings ; for what 
could suggest the idea of the worship 
of Apollo being domiciled in Erin 
if the people there were strangers to 
the mythology of Greece? Ward, 
in his. Discourse on History, makes the 
remark that “no nation can be found 
in any part of the world more skilled 
in music than were the ancient Irish,” 
and Cambrensis, in whom the Irish 
certainly had no friend, is forced to 
admit that “of all nations within 
our knowledge, Ireland is beyond 
comparison the chief in musical com- 
position.” 
Great care was taken in the culti- 
vation of the art of military music. 
Coradhs, or masters, were employed 
to teach it to the warriors, as by its 
help courage was aroused, and mili- 
tary movements controlled. In the 
sixth century, the Britons and Welsh 
were in the habit of repairing to the 
“ reat school of the West,” as the 
ccllege of Armagh was called, to 
study music under the Irish teachers; 
and we have it on the authority of Mag- 
nesus that there were at one time no 
less than seven thousand matriculat- 
ed students in the university of Ar- 
magh. It is among the traditions of 
the Milesian race that their progeni- 
tors at a remote period temporarily 
resided in Egypt, and it is a striking 
and curious coincidence that we find 
the harp mentioned as one of the early 
musical instruments of the Egyptians. 
jruce, the great traveller, describes 
a painting which he saw, belonging 
to the age of Sesostris, which closely 
resembled the modern Irish instru- 
ment. A colored engraving of this 
is given in Rosellini’s learned work 
on Egypt. In-Bunting’s Historical 
and Critical Dissertation on the Harp 
“js an engraving and description of an 
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ancient Irish one, which tallies sur. 
prisingly with Bruce’s description 
and Rosellini’s drawing. It is thus 
described: “It had in a row forty- 
five strings, and an additional seven 
in the centre, as unisons. Its form 
was not unlike that of the modern 
instrument, but the pillar is curved 
outward, and in point of workman- 
ship the whole is remarkable, both 
for the elegance of its crowded orna- 
ments and for the general execution 
of those parts on which the correct. 
ness of a musical instrument depends; 
its height is three feet and ten inches, 
and the longest string six inches less.” 
There were two kind of harps in 
common use—the one adapted to mi- 
litary music, called clairsech, and the 
other to domestic and pathetic strains, 
called crwit. At funerals, after the 
pedigree of the deceased had been 
recited, and eulogy pronounced, a 
chorus of harps followed in dirge- 
like, wailing tones. Froissard, in 
speaking of the Knights of the Golden 
Collar, and also of the prince who 
was to succeed to the throne of Ire- 
land, says they were always obliged 
to compose a song in praise of their 
predecessor, and sing it with the harp 
accompaniment, before they could 
be invested with the kingly or knight- 
ly dignity. Everything in the histo- 
ry and customs of the people tends 
to illustrate the possession of a genu- 
ine, musical taste, which ages of op- 
pression have not altogether oblite- 
rated. 

The religious tendencies of the Mi- 
lesians were as characteristic of the 
race in its infancy as they are to-day. 
The brother of Heber and Heremon 
was an arch-Druid, the high-priest of 
the religion they practised ; the office 
was always held in the royal family, 
and its incumbent was consulted on 
all important events, It was because 
the religious sentiment, though falsely 
directed, was so predominant in the 
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Milesian nature that Patricius and 
the earlier preachers of Christianity in 
the island were enabled to make such 
numerous and rapid converts in every 
district. During the national conven- 
tions at Tara, the Druidical priests 
were always present, and hence it was 
that St. Patrick sought that special 
time and place where the most learned 
pagan priests were assembled, to dis- 
pute and reason with them on the 
new and blessed truths which he 
brought. As long as the old religion 
was the best they knew, the Irish 
people observed its rites with fidelity 
and zeal; but when the better way 
was shown to them, they gladly aban- 
doned their heathen rites and adopt- 
ed the faith of the Gospel with alactsi- 
ty and joy. Wherever you find a 
true Milesian, you find a man reli- 
gious at heart, however his outward 
nature has become encrusted with 
follies, vices, or even crimes. 

The last characteristic of the Irish 
people which we shall notice is their 
unconquerable spirit. Superior force 
may overcome physical strength, as 
the Saxon invaders overcame a di- 
vided and distracted country, but the 
true Milesian spirit has never been 
and never will be subjugated. Ages 
of oppression have rolled on, and the 
foreign tax-gatherer and middle-man 
have consumed the substance of the 
people, but faith in right and justice 
still inheres in the old blood ; and no 
lapse of time can make that right, in the 
eyes of this peculiar, all-remembering 
people, which commenced in wrong. 
No matter through how many hands 
the title-deeds have passed, even the 
peasants whose ancestry were owners 
of the soil still believe that their claim 
is good to the ancestral acres. Cast 
down, but not destroyed, it is aston- 
ishing what elasticity of spirit still 
inheres in these western descendants 
of Milesius and Phenius. Assimilat- 
ing easily with other peoples, in all 


foreign countries, on their own soil 
they stand aloof from the conqueror, 
and unless time can roll backwards, 
and the stream from whence this race 
has flowed become as if it had never 
been, the Irish race can never forget 
the glories of a past, when they stood 
at the head of science, art, and reli- 
gious faith in the west of Europe. 
Aside from the pure Milesian race 
of which we have spoken, modern 
Ireland presents at the present day a 
conglomerate composed of the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Norman, with 
some slight traces of the Danish set- 
tlers and modern English colonizers 
who have, since the days of Crom- 
well, occupied much of the northern 
territory of the ancient kingdom. 
But what we wish to call particular 
attention to is the wide and essen- 
tially different composition of the 
present Irish and English races—a 
difference which to a great extent ex- 
plains the antagonism existing be- 
tween them (aggravated as it has been 
by ages of oppression), and which, as a 
psychological development, points to 
the improbability of ever establishing 
harmonious relations between them. 
The ancient Briton has absorbed and 
assimilated without difficulty the Ro- 
man, Scandinavian, Danish, Saxon, 
and Norman elements, with the Saxon 
greatly predominating in the mixture. 
But they have neither the Greek ele- 
ment, nor (except in a slight degree) 
anything of the Gaelic. The Irish, on 
the contrary, are substantially Greek, 
with no touch of the Roman or the 
Saxon, and but a slight infusion of 
the Anglo-Normanand Danish. The 
races are as different as it is possible 
to find between the same degrees of 
latitude on any portion of the globe, 
and with some this fact would be a 
strong argument in favor of an inde- 
pendent government for Ireland ; for 
races so differently constituted cannot 
understand each other, though they 
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may use the same language for ages. 
Hence, in contemplating the future 
of Ireland, we are not surprised that 
many can see but two pictures— 
either an independent nationality, 
having its own representatives for 
the transaction of national business 
and the conservation of national in- 
terests, or else an entire depopula- 


tion and migratioa ot the Milesian 
race, leaving its broad acres and 
green fields in undisturbed posses- 
sion of colonists of an alien race, 
while the elements which we have 
been considering are daily mingled 
more and more freely through the 
length and breadth of this receptive, 
all-embracing Republic of the West. 





PER DOMINUM NOSTRUM JESUM CHRISTUM. 


TREMENDOUS words ! Epitome of prayer— 
Flooding the soul with undeservéd grace, 

As though we wore the Master’s robe—and dared 
To gaze upon his Father face to face. 


Each collect that the vested priest intones 
Runs, like a river, to that same vast sea: 
“ Father! we have no merits of our own, 
But through thy Son we beg all things of thee.” 


Saddened by sin, by holy awe deterred, 

We kneel far off, and search our shrinking hearts, 
Till from the altar float those charméd words, 

And hope grows strong and every doubt departs, 


Glad music from our grateful tongue resounds, 
Sweet tears bedew our dry and burning eyes ; 
Ladder of light! we grasp thy gleaming rounds, 

And by thee mount securely to the skies ! 





NATURE AND GOD. 


“ Has the Almighty anything to do 
with the workings of the universe ? 
Has God anything to do with na- 
ture ?” 

With plain people like ourselvts 
this appears a simple question, and 
reets a ready answer in affirmation 
of divine providence. But the 
“learned,” it seems, will not have 


it so. They must learnedly investi- 
gate the matter with crucible, micro- 
scope, and prism, and then, as likely 
as not, will do their best to cipher 
out an answer in favor of the world’s 
independence. 

In fact, this question. may well be 
considered the diverging point of all 
the philosophical systems that have 
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ever existed. Let the schoolmen dis- 
pute as they may about the origin of 
ideas, it is certain that the occasion 
and starting-point of thought are the 
facts of consciousness arising from 
the influence of surrounding objects. 
The physical universe offers itself at 
once to the reflecting mind as a prob- 
lem for solution, and the conclusions 
arrived at as to its nature will almost 
necessarily determine the theory as to 
its origin and its end. If it is found 
incapable of containing within ‘itself 
the adequate cause of its own work- 
ings, the mind is necessarily led to 
the belief in a creator and a provi- 
dence; but if, on the contrary, it is 
held ‘to be quite sufficient for itself, 
then providence becomes unneces- 
sary, and from the denial of provi- 
dence it is only a step to the denial 
of God. 

That the system held concerning 
the nature of the material world has, 
in fact, always had this determining 
influence on the philosophical doc- 
trine of the deity, and the necessary 
truths flowing from it, is made evi- 
dent by the most cursory examina- 
tion of the many-fashioned systems 
of atheists, dualists, and pantheists, 
ancient and modern. Any one might, 
therefore, be prepared for the asser- 
tion made by Prof. Tyndall, in an 
address delivered before the “ British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” that the progress of physi- 
cal science “is destined to produce 
vast alterations in the popular con- 
ception of the origin, rule, and gov- 
ernance of things.” But one could 
hardly have supposed that the said 
British Association had already ad- 
vanced so far on the road towards 
atheism that the learned professor, 
after having dived as deep as he could 
into the intrinsical nature of molecu- 
lar force and the laws of the universe, 
could with impunity hold before it the 
following language: “If you.ask the 
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materialist whence is this ‘matter’ of 
which we have been discoursing, who 
or what divided it into molecules, 
who or what impressed on them this 
necessity of running into organic 
forms, he has no answer. Science 
also is mute in reply to these ques- 
tions. But if the materialist is con- 
founded and science rendered dumb, 
who else is entitled to answer? To 
whom has the secret been revealed ? 
Let us lower our heads and acknow- 
ledge our ignorance, one and all.” 
Thus the learned professor openly 
declares that he has no way of know- 
ing, for certain, whether there is any 
such thing as a creator or a provi- 
dence. He acknowledges himself in 
doubt whether he ought not to be- 
come a disciple of Democritus and 
Epicurus ; nay, he evidently intimates 
that he is a good deal more than half- 
convinced that the old atheistical 
sophists were about right. And the 
“ British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science” sits quietly by and 
listens ! 

Were experimentalists to confine 
themselves to the legitimate sphere 
and logical results of their explorations, 
the world at large might well applaud 
their industry, and gratefully receive 
from their hands each new, interest- 
ing, or useful addition to the sum of 
physical science. But when they pre- 
tend to discover in the supposed 
analysis of the attraction and repul- 
sion of a molecule of matter that 
there is no providence, and probably 
no God, then it is high time for the 
lovers of truth to utter an indignant 
protest, in the name of human reason 
and real science. 

Diogenes, we are told, used to go 
about at mid-day with a lantern to 
give him light, that he might “find a 
man.” How like to his is the strange 
folly of the materialist, who sets aside 
the human reason, that alone can 
grapple with the principles of things, 
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and tries to read them by the tiny 
ray of his prism or the fitful glare of 
his blow-pipe, giving, as one of the 
results of his probing, Prof. Tyndall’s 
learned and complimentary assertion, 
that the president and members of 
the British Association are lineal de- 
scendants of the iguanodon and the 
other slimy monsters that crawled in 
the mud of the preadamic world! 
Reason turns with a smile of pitying 
ridicule from the metempsychosis of 
the ancients, and common sense 
laughs at the idea of the soul of a 
Pythagorean dragging out its weary 
term in a wallowing hog or a crawl- 
ing lizard; but Prof. Tyndall and his 
associates go lower still than this. 
The Pythagorean would look upon 
the soul in this sad plight as a noble 
prisoner, degraded, indeed, from its 
proper estate, yet essentially superior 
in being and faculties to the vile 
brute in which it was condemned to 
sojourn. Prof. Tyndall, on the con- 
trary, would consider that the soul 


(for he expressly admits the existence 
of such a thing) was only returning 


home—resuming its former and natu- 
ral level. Man, he considers, is such 
only by development; he was once a 
hog, a lizard—nay, lower than either 
in the scale of animal beings, and has 
risen only by the development of 
molecular force. But development 
does not change essences or give 
faculties; it only expands them. 
Hence, were we to imagine Prof. 
Tyndall condemned to the metem- 
psychosis above alluded to, he would 
be logically bound by his own princi- 
ples to hail the porcine grunter as a 
brother spirit; nay, rather, to em- 
brace the filthy brute with all the 
affectionate reverence due to pater- 
nity. 

‘These materialistic conclusions are 
a sufficient commentary on the princi- 
ples from which they have been de- 
duced and the way that has led to 
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them. From the erring speculations 
of too presumptuous chemical analysis 
we appeal to the certain principles of 
reason. Its teachings as to the ori- 
gin and nature of the physical uni- 
verse may be summed up into four 
leading truths. 

The first of these truths is that the 
existence of the universe is the effect 
of God’s creative power. 

Something exists now—we know 
it; therefore, something has been 
from eternity, else there would be no 
reason or cause for what exists now. 
What exists from eternity must have 
in itself the reason of its own exist- 
ence; it exists necessarily; its es- 
sence is being. That which exists 
necessarily and whose essence is be- 
ing, can have in it neither contin- 
gency nor limit; it is immutable and 
infinite. But the universe around us 
changes and is limited; of this we 
have constant experience. There- 
fore, it is not the infinite, immutable, 
necessary, eternal being. Not being 
a necessary and essentially existing 
being, it has not in itself the reason 
of its own existence; hence it must 
have it in some other, and that other 
is the eternal and necessarily existing 
being, which, as it is the sole reason 
of its own existence, must also be the 
sole cause of all else that exists. 
Now, to say that the eternally exist- 
ing being is the sole cause of the ex- 
istence of the universe, and to say 
that the existence of the universe is 
the effect of God’s creative power, is 
one and the same thing. This is, in 
brief, the course of argument by 
which reason demonstrates creation, 
and creation is the only logical start- 
ing-point for the solving of the prob- 
lem of the universe. 

The second truth is, that the con- 
tinuance of the universe in existence 
is the effect of God’s preserving 
power. 

That which is the cause of a thing’s 
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existence must also be the cause of 
its preservation or subsistence, because 
its preservation or subsistence is no- 
thing but its existence continued ; 
therefore, the Creator, who is the sole 
cause of the world’s existence, is also 
the sole cause of the world’s continu- 
ance in existence. Moreover, that 
which, by its very essence, has 
not in itself the reason of its own 
existence, cannot, at any single mo- 
ment of its existence, have that 
reason in itself, but always in its 
cause, so that every successive in- 
stant of its duration is as much ow- 
ing to the efficacy of.that cause as 
the first moment was. As, when a 
lamp is lighted in a dark room, the 
illumination of the room is caused by 
the action of the lamp, and so entire- 
ly depends upon it at every moment 
that it ceases entirely as soon as the 
lamp is removed or extinguished, so 
the existence of the creature, being 
caused solely by the action of the 
Creator, depends so entirely on that 
action that its cessation would be 
the creature’s annihilation. Thus, 
God’s creative act endures unceas- 
ingly, preserving the existence to 
which it has given being, and which, 
without that unintermitting support, 
would necessarily lapse into the no- 
thingness from which that act has 
evoked it. 

The third truth is, that every ex- 
ertion of power by any created being 
necessarily requires and depends up- 
on God’s helping power. 

This truth is so expressed as to 
stand clear of all systems with regard 
to the nature and extent of this divine 
coricurrence with created acts. Tho- 
mists and Molinists, Malebranchians 
and Leibnitzians, will probably never 
agree as to how far its action is re- 
quired—whether only as a co-opera- 
tor, or as the sole efficient cause of 
the creature’s act; but they all agree 
in that which is the only thing we 


need to prove here, that this concur- 
rence of God’s helping power, what- 
ever may be its nature and extent, is 
absolutely necessary, so that, without 
it, any action of created force would 
be impossible. This third truth flows 
immediately and necessarily from 
the preceding one. Whether the fa- 
culty of action is or is not an essen- 
tial constituent of every substance, it 
is certain that its existence has come 
only from God’s creative power, and 
at every instant depends for its con- 
tinuance on God’s preserving power. 
It is thus totally dependent, not only 
in its moments of rest or inertness, 
if such there be, but also, and still 
more, in its actual development or 
exertion. Were that supporting pow- 
er to remeve its influence in the 
midst of the creature’s act, the act 
and the power of exerting it would 
cease instantly. The acting sub- 
stance is like an atom of being, float- 
ing on the broad ocean of divine 
power. Permeated and vitalized by 
the supporting element, its energies 
are ready and strong for their work ; 
but let the invigorating element pass 
from under and around it, and in- 
stantly it lies paralyzed and inert—just 
as the human body, when the vital 
principle has taken flight, though 
as admirably organized as ever, and 
as fit to put forth muscular force un- 
der the influence of the energizing 
soul, still lies helpless and ready for 
dissolution, because the soul is gone. 
Thus the helping power of God is 
the vital principle of every created 
energy and the co-producer of every 
created act, so that of all the countless 
myriads of exertions of force that are 
at this moment taking place, or that 
ever have taken place, or ever shall 
take place, in all the countless myri- 
ads of molecules that make up the 
mighty universe, there is not one that 
does not, immediately or mediately, 
depend for its existence on the help- 
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ing power of the God who gave the 
universe its being, and keeps it in it. 

The fourth truth is, that the or- 
derly distribution of created forces, 
which constitutes the harmonious 
variety of the, universe, and which 
we term “the laws of nature,” has 
been formed solely by the will of the 
Creator, and subsists only in virtue 
of his directing power. 

The life of the physical universe is 
a tremendous wonder. Its essence 
is, as that of all created life must be, 
succession—and succession is change, 
a series of beginnings and endings, 
of generation and decay. ‘These 
changes are owing to the action of 
the forces treated of above, all tend- 
ing towards the two great results, 
combination and dissolution, but ex- 
erting themselves with an endless va- 
riety, both of purpose and of energy, 
from the awful power that whirls the 
spheres or writhes in the convulsions 
of the volcano and the earthquake, 
to the delicate touch that weaves the 


petals of the rosebud or mingles the 
decaying violet with its parent soil. 
This variety of action indicates and 
springs from a variety of faculties or 
powers, and these faculties reside in 
the ultimate, indivisible components 


or elements of matter. Now, that 
these elements should act or not act, 
that they should act in this way or in 
that, is evidently not a matter of their 
own choosing. The mysterious me- 
chanism and admirable variety of 
their capabilities is not their own 
work. They are just what their 
Creator makes them and have just 
what their Creator gives them, and 
their capabilities are simply means 
which he has established for ends 
of his own appointment. Fashioned 
by his hand, obedient to his direc- 
tion, and, as we have seen above, 
helped by his universal and unceas- 
ing co-operation, these countless 
hosts of tiny laborers spring to their 
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appointed work; and, lo! the uni- 
verse is moulded into being in all its 
grandeur of proportions and beauty 
of detail, proclaiming with its ten 
thousand tongues the wisdom of the 
mind that planned it. 

Wondrous indeed is the designing 
of the tremendous machinery, but, if 
possible, still more wondrous is its 
working, day after day and age after 
age. ‘That which most of all renders 
it wonderful is the astonishing plia- 
bility of the elements, the adaptabi- 
lity which makes them at home in 
any conceivable condition, and ready 
to take part in any conceivable kind 
of operation. The beings that make 
up the material universe are variously 
divided into organic and inorganic, 
into gaseous, liquid, and solid, into 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. Now, the constitutive 
elements of these different depart- 
ments of nature are not marked off 
in species that can do this or that 
one kind of work, hold this or that 
one kind of position, belong to this 
or that one department of nature, 
and no other. On the contrary, back 
and forth they go, with the most as- 
tonishing facility of interchange, from 
one department to another, from gase- 
ous to liquid, from liquid to solid, and 
from solid back again to liquid and 
to gaseous. ‘The element or particle 
that floats as oxygen in the air, can 
mingle with the water of the running 
stream, be absorbed by the thirsty 
soil, pass into the yellow-faced daisy 
growing on the bank, then mount into 
the texture of the neighboring oak, 
and from the fallen and decayed giant 
of the forest go to form part of the 
coal that glows in our fire-places, the 
rock that builds our dwellings, or the 
iron that veins the earth with railways; 
or, remaining still in the vegetable 
kingdom, it can enter into any of the 
countless piants that furnish food to 
the brute creation, and, after travers- 
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ing perhaps generation after genera- 
tion of various species of animals, be- 
come, either in their flesh, or in the 
form of grain or other products of the 
earth, the food of man, and, entering 
into the composition of his body, 
either be treasured up by the Crea- 
tor as a constituent of that body in 
its resurrection, or, passing off in the 
vapors of the breath or other exha- 
. lations of the body, begin again its 
strangely varying series of migrations. 
iver as it goes, its surroundings 
change—its position, its manner of 
action, its way of affecting the human 
senses; in a word, all its phenomena 
vary, but itself remains always the 
same. Then how wonderfully must 
the Creator have constituted that lit- 
tle atom of being, in whose tiny com- 
pass are embodied such an all but 
infinity of capabilities! And what 
we have said of that one is true of 
all. Incalculable millions of them 
lie in the bulk of one square inch of 


matter, and these myriads of millions 
are multiplied till there are enough 
of them to make both earth and fir- 


mament. All through the unimagin- 
able multitude, energies are working, 
changes taking place. ‘Throughout 
all the species of visible objects these 
transmigrations of component parts 
are going on, as they have been going 
on for ages, one set of individual 
beings after another rising and falling 
into decay, the immense tide of ma- 
terial elements ebbing and flowing 
from province to province of nature’s 
domains; and yet, in all this tremen- 
dous multiplicity of change and inter- 
change, there is no confusion, no un- 
due monopoly.on any side to the de- 
struction of any other, but all pro- 
ceeds, in weight and measure and 
fairest proportion, to the perpetuation 
of the universal harmony. 

Wondrous truly is the working of 
these laws of nature! But what are 
these laws of nature? Where is the 
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code in which they are compiled ? 
Who is the legislator that has so wise- 
ly framed them? Where the execu- 
tive power that so faithfully and un- 
tiringly sees to their application and 
observance? Endeavor with the nar- 
row-minded materiaJist to find the 
answer to these questions in the ex- 
amination of matter itself; bring your 
scrutiny to bear, if by some impossi- 
bility you can, on one of the primary, 
indivisible elements; you cannot 
analyze it, for analysis only separates, 
and. separation is impossible in an 
indivisible element ; but watch all its 
workings, calculate its forces, estimate 
all its variable capabilities, and then 
ask it how and why and whence 
all this—your only conclusion, while 
searching thus for your information, 
must be just such an avowal of igno- 
rance as Prof. Tyndall made. ‘Take 
two or more of the elements together, 
and watch their. relative actions and 
reactions—you have but multiplied 
the mystery. Add on till you have 
reconstructed the universe, and, the 
mystery growing as you advance, you 
are back to where you started from, 
with the gigantic middle before you 
further than ever from being solved. 
You have been going on the wrong 
track. Analysis will never do. Take, 
now, the other direction. Do credit 
to your reason by acknowledging the 
universe to be the effect of a cause; 
look out of it and above it for that 
cause; own it to be the creating God 
—and all is clear. The Creator’s 
plan of his universe is the one only 
reason for the properties of the uni- 
verse’s elements. It is not because 
the elements of matter have such and 
such capabilities that therefore we 
find in the universe such and such 
species of beings; but, on the con- 
trary, it is because the Creator weuld 
have his universe made up of such 
and such species of beings, that there- 
fore the elements of matter have the 
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capabilities necessary for forming 
those species. He might have cho- 
sen to constitute the universe differ- 
ently; then the elements would have 
nad a different nature ; he has chosen 
to have it as it is; therefore the ele- 
ments are what we find them. Mole- 
cular force is a fact; but molecular 
force cannot explain itself. The 
beautiful molecular arrangements of 
crystallization are a fact; but neither 
the arrangements nor the molecules 
that form them can explain them- 
selves. The explanation is outside 
of them; it is the will of the Creator 
adapting means to ends for the form- 
ing of the universe he has planned. 
No other reason for the nature of 
things can possibly be. That which 
is not the reason of its own being 
cannot be the reason of its kind of 
being. To start, therefore, on the 
analytical quest of the too presump- 
tuous materialist, in search of the 
principles of things, is implicitly to 
deny at the outset all belief in a 
Creator, and consequently to con- 
demn one’s self to a discovery of 
mere facts or phenomena, without 
any knowledge of whence or why or 
how they are ; whereas the synthetic 
reasoning of the true philosopher, 
starting from the Creator's will, gives 
us not only the facts, but also their 
whence and their why. Their how, 
neither materialists nor philosophers 
can know, because it is neither a 
physical phenomenon nor a necessa- 
ry truth, but a deep-lying, contingent 
secret of God’s own devising, which 
he simply has not made known to 
us. This is equally and, we might 
add, still more necessarily true, if from 
the region of the purely material we 
pass to that of the spiritual and 
material combined. The nature of 
the union between soul and body, 
and especially the manner of the 
brairi’s instrumentality in the process 
of: thought, are utterly beyond our 


ken. We knoy that the instrumen- 
tality or co-operation of the brain is 
not essential to thought, since revela- 
tion informs us that the disembodied 
soul can know and love God, and 
thus think the highest kind of thought 
without the assistance of the brain. 
Hence, though there must be some 
congruity between the phenomenon 
of thought and the compound action 
of soul and brain by which it is eli- 
cited, still it is a mere contingent re- 
lation, not residing in the. essence of 
either soul or brain, and consequently 
not to be come at by any psycholo- 
gical or chemical analysis. Only he 
who has established it could with cer- 
tainty inform us of it, and he has not 
chosen. to do so. 

Thus the whole philosophy of the 
physical sciences is comprised in these 
four simple yet immensely compre- 
hensive truths: God has created the 
universe; God constantly preserves 
the universe in existence; no exer- 
tion of molecular or other created 
force takes place or is possible with- 
out God’s active co-operation; the 
arrangement of the universe in its 
various species of beings is the effect 
of the Creator’s will alone, and the 
orderly perpetuation of the same is 
simply the result of the Creator’s un- 
ceasing direction of the molecular 
forces (which, as stated in the third 
truth, can act only with his co-opera- 
tion) to the ends for which he has 
constituted them, this being the only 
real meaning of “ the laws of nature.” 

These principles are, of course, not 
at all antagonistic to experimental 
science, nor need they in the least 
restrain the activity of its researches. 
They only start it in the right direc- 
tion, give it the compass to steer by, 
and wish it “ God speed.” Under 
their guidance alone is science pos- 
sible. Refusing to be guided by 
these data, furnished both by reason 
and revelation, the materialist guesses 
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out theory after theory in support of 
his avowed or dissembled atheistic 
views; and one after another these 
theories have been seen to crumble 
into dust in homage to the truth. 
The true philosopher, meanwhile, 
standing on the mountain-top to 
which reason and revelation have lift- 
ed him, sees stretched beneath him 
the wide expanse of creation, com- 
prehends at a glance its origin and its 
destiny, reads the secrets of its na- 
ture as far as man’s mind can read 
them, breathes free and buoyant in the 
atmosphere of creative Providence 
which he recognizes. so intimately 
pervading all things—the omnipre- 
sent influence of God, “in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being” 
—and, while the materialist bows his 
head in the shameful declaration of 
self-imposed ignorance, sings in his 
heart a companion hymn to the can- 
ticle of the inspired author of Eccle- 
siasticus : 


The firmament on high is the beauty 
of the Lord, the beauty of heaven with its 
glorious show. 

The sun, when he appeareth, show- 
ing forth at his rising, an admirable in- 
strument, the work of the Most High. 

Great is the Lord that made him, and 
at his word he hath hastened his course. 

And the moon in all her season is for 
1 declaration of times and a sign of the 
world. 

Being an instrument of the armies on 
high, shining gloriously in the firmament 
of heaven, 

The glory of the stars is the beauty of 
heaven; the Lord enlighteneth the world 
on high. 

By the words of the Holy One they 
shall stand in judgment, and shall never 
fail in their watches. 

Look upon the rainbow, and bless him 
that made it; it is very beautiful in its 
brightness. 

It encompasseth the heavens about with 
the circle of its glory ; the hands of the 
Most High have displayed it. 

By his commandment he maketh the 
snow to fall apace, and sendeth forth 
swiftly the lightnings of his judgment. 


/ 


Through this are the treasures opened 
and the clouds fly out like birds. 

By his greatness he hath fixed the 
clouds, and the hailstones are broken. 

At his sight shall the mountains be 
shaken, and at his will the south wind 
shall blow. 

The noise of his thunder shall strike 
the earth, so doth the northern storm and 
the whirlwind. 

And as the birds lighting upon the 
earth he scattereth snow, and the falling 
thereof is as the coming down of the lo- 
custs, 

The eye admireth at the beauty of the 
whiteness thereof, and the heart is as- 
tonished at the shower thereof. 

He shall pour frost as salt upon the 
earth ; and, when it freezeth, it shall be- 
come as the tops of thistles. 

The cold north-wind bloweth, and the 
water is congealed with crystal. Upon 
every gathering together of waters it shall 
rest, and shall clothe the waters as a 
breast-plate. 

And itshall devour the mountains, and 
burn the wilderness, and consume all 
that is green as with fire. 

A present remedy of all is the speedy 
coming of a cloud ;and a dew that meeteth 
it by the heat that cometh shall overpower 
it. 

At his word the wind is still, and, with 
his thought, he appeaseth the deep, and 
the Lord hath planted the islands therein. 

Let them that sail on the sea tell the 
dangers thereof, and when we hear with 
our ears we shall admire. 

There are great and wonderful works, 
a variety of beasts and of all living things, 
and the monstrous creatures of whales. 

Through him is established the end of 
their journey, and by his word all things 
are regulated, 

We shall say much, and yet shall want 
words ; but the sum of our words is: He 
is all. 

What shall we be able to do to glorify 
him? for the Almighty himself is above 
all his works. 

The Lord is terrible and exceeding 
great, and his power is admirable. 

Glorify the Lord as much as ever you 
can, for he will yet far exceed, and his 
magnificence is wonderful. 

Blessing the Lord, exalt him as much 
as you can, for he is above all praise. 

When you exalt him, put forth all your 
strength, and be not weary, for you can 
never go far enough. 
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Who shall see him and declare him? 
and who shall magnify him as he is from 
the beginning. 

There are many things hidden from us 
that are greater than these; for we have 
seen but a few of his works. 

But the Lord hath made all things ; and 
to the godly he hath given wisdom. 


It is sadly strange how wide-spread 
is the canker-sore of antipathy to the 
intervention of the Almighty in hu- 
man things. ‘The spirit of the age, as 
is usually styled the latest phase of 
popular wrong-headedness, is nowa- 
days the spirit of deism. Compara- 
tively few are so bold as to deny that 
there is a God; but very many are 
anxious to confine him to his own 
ethereal realms, far away from the 
sphere of this lower world. Nature 
and God they would have move on 
separate levels, nor permit the Deity’s 
entrance into nature’s confines, under 
penalty of being accused of an incon- 
sistent interference with nature’s laws. 
The materialistic naturalist is only 
one of a class; his delvings are but 
the trench-work for the would-be 
edifice of man’s self-sufficiency in his 
sphere—in a word, of deism; and 
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every exposure of the shallowness of 
his sophistry is equally a refutation 
of those who seek to profit by his 
conclusions. Any one who pays at- 
tention to the drift of modern thought 
knows with what self-complacent flip- 
pancy pompous sciolists in ethics and 
theology set aside the supernatural, 
the operations of divine grace, dog- 
matic revelation, the Christian mys- 
teries, the necessity of definite faith 
—in a word, all the foundations of 
revealed religion. ‘The system that 
has thrown off the salutary restraints 
of divinely constituted authority re- 
jected the guidance of the divinely 
constituted teacher of the world, and 
thereby given loose rein to the mad- 
ness of pride, and the vagaries of 
man’s erring devices may well be 
proud of its work. 


“Why have the Gentiles raged, and the 
people devised vain things? 

“The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the princes met together, against the Lord 
and against his Christ. 

“Let us, said they, break their bonds 
asunder, and let us cast their yoke from 
us 

“ He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh 
at them,and the Lord shall deride them.” 
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AMERICAN history is distinguished, 
in one respect, from all other histo- 
ries, inasmuch as it carries us back to 
the very beginning of a great péople. 
No fables obscure its origin, nor do 
we see it through the dim light of 
tradition. It stands out clear to the 
eye of the student, who may follow, 
step by step, the nation’s growth and 
development down to the present 
time. And we believe no part of 
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American history is more remark- 
able than that which relates to the 
founders of the Puritan common- 
wealths; for, however great may be 
the dislike on account of their narrow 
views in matters of religion, he who 
studies their character impartially will 
acknowledge that they possessed a 
high degree of intellectual activity, 
and that their success in governing 
themselves was wonderful, consider- 
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ing the age. Their intolerance to- 
ward any other faith than their own 
sprang from a conviction that the 
great work which they had under- 
taken—namely, to found a Biblical 
commonwealth—could not be suc- 
cessfully carried out if they allowed 
those who differed from them in belief 
to settle in their midst. The literal 
word of the Old Testament was to 
be their guide in framing laws. 
“Whoever shall worship any other 
God than the Lord,” says the pre- 
amble to the code of Connecticut, 
“shall surely be put to death.” And 
this is followed by a number of enact- 
ments copied, word for word, from 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. 
But if many of their statutes, viewed 
in the light of the present day, were 
harsh, we cannot but admire their 
aptitude for self-government. This 
was first manifested on board the 
Mayflower, where some of the infe- 
rior class having muttered that, when 
they reached the shore, “one man 
would be as good as another, and 
they would do what seemed good in 
their own eyes,” the wiser ones were 
induced to call a meeting; and at this 
meeting a document was drawn up 
and signed which for several years 
was the only constitution of the Ply- 
mouth colony. It was as follows: 


“In the name of God,amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign lord, King James, 
by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith, have undertaken, for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith, and honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
preseats solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God and one another, cove- 
nant and combine ourselves together 
unto a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid, and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
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stitutions, and offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meet and conveni- 
ent for the general good of the colony, 
unto which we promise all due submis- 
sion and obedience. In witness whereof 
we have hereunto subscribed our names, 
at Cape Cod, the 11th November, in the 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord, 
King James, of England, France, Ireland, 
the 18th, and of Scotland, the 54th, A.D. 
1620.” 


At the time of landing, the pilgrim 
fathers were also organized as a 
church, and thus we find a town and 
parish immediately established. The 
soil was held by virtue of a patent 
which had been obtained from the 
king, after much difficulty, in 1618, 
while they were yet in Holland. But 
it is not known how far their jurisdic- 
tion over it extended, as the docu- 
ment is lost. Barry, in his History of 
Massachusetts, says: “If ever dis- 
covered, we will hazard the conjec- 
ture that it will be found to cover 
territory now included in New York.” 
-The hardships which the pilgrims suf- 
fered during the first winters on this 
desolate coast did not lessen their de- 
termination to make their settlement 
one in which only those who believed 
what they believed should abide; 
and when John Lyford, a minister of 
the Anglican Church, arrived and un- 
dertook to preach, they at once sent 
him away to Nantasket. The fol- 
lowing year others joined them from 
the mother-country; and, although 
the wilderness back of them was 
roamed over by the Pequots and 
Narragansets, they soon penetrated 
it, and, as early as 1622, we find 
settlements established in what are 
now the states of New Hampshire, 
Maing, and Massachusetts. The 
last-named colony, which was des- 
tined to overshadow all the others in 
importance, did not exist as a dis- 
tinct political body until 1628, when 
John Endicott was appointed agent 
for the Massachusetts Company, and 
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became the first governor of the Bay. 
On the west its boundary was the 
Pacific Ocean, as we see by the fol- 
lowing extract from the patent: “ All 
that part of New England lying be- 
tween three miles to the north of the 
Merrimac River and three miles to 
the south of the Charles River, and 
of every part thereof in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay; and in length between 
the described breadth from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the South Sea.” But 
while the restless disposition of the 
Puritans moved them to go further 
into the continent, it was not the 
isolated migration of individuals. 
They went in bands, and carried 
with them the organization of a 
regular community. No sooner 
are they comfortably settled down 
anywhere than they begin to agitate 
for the establishment of a church. 
On this weighty matter they would 
turn to Plymouth, the primitive set- 
tlement, for advice, and the result of 
one of these conferences was the 
building of a meeting-house at Sa- 
lem, on the basis of Independent 
Congregationalism. As the patent 
of the Massachusetts colony simply 
vested in the emigrants the proper- 
ty of the soil, without providing pow- 
ers of municipal government, the 
inhabitants of the Bay lost no time 
in applying for a .royal charter, 
which was granted, and which con- 
ceded to them and their posterity all 
the rights of native-born subjects. 
Remark, however, that, while the 
power was given to administer the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy, it 
was not expressly ordered ; while, fur- 
thermore, they were allowed te make 
their own laws, provided these did not 
contravenethelawsoftherealm. This, 
however, did not satisfy the people, 
and we soon find them agitating for 
something else. _ The charter granted 
by Charles I. merely gave vitality 
to the Massachusetts Company,which 
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remained in England, and was quite 
a distinct body from the transatlan- 
tic settlement over which it exercis- 
ed its powers. The question was 
how to identify company and colony. 
A very simple method was devised, 
namely, to make the charter itself 
emigrate. And this plan was car- 
ried out without hindrance from the 
king, who did not foresee the conse- 
quences which would ensue from the 
transfer. The instrument contained 
no clause forbidding such a removal 
to America, and he believed the only 
result would be to change the place 
for holding the meetings of the com- 
pany from London to Boston. The 
founders of Massachusetts, however, 
like those of Plymouth, were bent on 
creating a society unlike any other— 
Saxon, and at the same time Jewish 
—one in which the principles of the 
Witenagemote of their forefathers 
might blend with the Mosaic law ; and 
to carry out such an experiment they 
needed all the authority and power 
which having the charter in their own 
hands would give. In this novel un- 
dertaking, they were not troubled 
with scruples about allegiance to 
their sovereign, and held with the 
primitive Greek colonists, that on 
leaving Fatherland they went “to 
form a new state as fully to all intents 
and purposes as if they had been in 
the state of nature and were making 
their first entrance into civilized so- 
ciety.”* 

Not long after getting possession 
of their charter, the inhabitants of 
the Bay were comforted by the arri- 
val of three ministers, whose talents 
and zeal went far to keep alive 
among them the spirit of religion. 
These were John Cotton, Thomas 
Hooker, and Samuel Stone ; and their 
coming gave rise to the saying that 
“the God of heaven had supplied the 


* Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 45. 
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colonists with what would in some 
sort answer the three great temporal 
necessities—Cotton for their clothing, 
Hooker for their fishing, and Stone 
for their building.” How fast the 
number of the orthodox was increas- 
ing may be judged from the fact that, 
in 1636, in the Massachusetts settle- 
ment alone there were nine church- 
es; while before 1650 the number 
had grown to twenty-nine. In 1634, 
John Winthrop, their first governor 
under the charter, was succeeded by 
Mr. Dudley, and in this change we 
observe for the first time the: sensi- 
tiveness and jealous spirit of a demo- 
cracy. It had been whispered about 
that Winthrop desired to be contin- 
ued in office. This was enough to 
arouse a strong opposition among 
the freemen, who determined to make 
their power felt, and the result was 
the choice of Dudley. And, if HWin- 
throp’s Fournal speaks true, not a 
little of what is nowadays called 
“ wire-pulling” was resorted to by 
his successful opponent. About this 
time, the religious harmony which 
had been so far preserved was rudely 
broken, not by an Anglican minister, 
but by one of their own number. 
Roger Williams was the first whose 
preaching entered like a wedge into 
the rock of Puritan bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness. He held that “ the pow- 
er of the magistrate extended only 
to the bodies and goods and out- 
ward estates of men,” and that per- 
secution for conscience’ sake was a 
“ bloudy tenent.” He had opposed to 
him, however, all the clergy whose 
influence as yet was supreme, and, 
although his words were listened to 
and remembered, the authorities of 
Massachusetts ordered him to leave 
the colony. Nor were the people 
of Plymouth willing that he should 
have a resting-place in their midst, 
for they were “loth to displease the 
Bay ;” and he had to depart into the 
VOL, XII.—-45 
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wilderness, where Canonicus, chief 
of the Narragansets, and Mianto- 
nomo, kindly received him, and made 
him a gift of all the country around. 
This gift was the beginning of the 
settlement of Rhode Island. 

The second wedge destined to split 
Puritanism was applied by Anne 
Hutchinson, a woman of rare tal- 
ents for controversy, “of a ready 
wit and bold spirit,” and familiar 
with all the theological specula- 
tion of the day. Her discourses 
were chiefly addressed to her own 
sex, and, the wives of the colo- 
nists being generally well educated) 
and craving for intellectual excite- 
ment, her audiences were numerous. 
At these meetings, or “ gossipings,’”” 
as they were called; Mrs. Hut- 
chinson would “ prophesy,” and ex- 
pound passages of Scripture with alk 
the authority of a minister. She did 
not confine herself to this, however, 
but, constituting herself a censor of 
the morals of the clergy and: people, 
she held wp to derision thew grave 
deportment, peculiar style of dress, 
and other “illusive signs of godli- 
ness,” which she declared might of- 
ten be a mask for hypocrisy. As in 
the case of Roger Williams, many re- 
lished her sermons who dared not 
avow any sympathy for her, and, af- 
ter being excommunicated, she of 
her own free-will left the common- 
wealth, and finally was killed by the 
Indians on the banks of the stream 
which has been named after her, in 
Westchester County, New York. 

During these religious excitements, 
the people continued to manifest the 
same restless spirit which had cha- 
racterized them from the first. We 
hear them complaining of “want of 
room,” and in the spring of 1636 we 
see the Rev. Mr. Hooker leading his 
congregation into the wilderness, his 
wife accompanying him on a horse 
litter, for she was of feeble health 
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and not able to sit on the pillion. The 
place which they chose for a house 
was afterward called Hartford. ‘The 
same year the Rev. Mr. Worham 
conducted his flock from Dorchester 
‘to a spot which they named Windsor, 
not very far from where Mr. Hooker 
had settled. Thus was founded the 
state of Connecticut. So rapidly now 
was the country filling up with the 
yeomanry of England that the king 
took alarm. He feared all his sub- 
jects were going to leave him. At 
the same time, the archbishops and 
- other dignitaries of the national church, 
vexed that so many were escaping, 
‘demanded that a number of vessels 
on the point of sailing should be de- 
tained in the Thames. ‘They, more- 
over, persuaded the king to recall 
the charter of Massachusetts. When 
news of this reached Boston, the peo- 
ple held a meeting, and it was resolved 
““ not to return any answer or excuse 
to the council at that time, as it could 
not be done but by a general court, 


which was to be holden in Septem- 


ber.” Perhaps their spirit of indepen- 
‘dence was increased by the breadth 
of water which separated them from 
the mother-country. ‘“ The ditch be- 
tween England and their new place 
-of abode was so wide that they could 
not leap over it with a lope-staff.” * 
More threatening measures soon fol- 
lowed, and a royal decree was issued 
giving the archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, and ten others, full pow- 
-er to govern the plantations of New 
England temporally and spiritually : 
‘while ships were got ready to carry 
‘over a governor armed with a com- 
mission from the Privy Seal. When 
the people of Boston heard of this, 
they again assembled. Two forts 
were built and entrenchments thrown 
up at Dorchester and Charlestown. 
Happily for the peace of the com- 


* Johnson, 2, M. H. Coll. 
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monwealth, the new governor did not 
arrive. Another order, however, was 
issued for the return of the charter, 
and the monarch’s anxiety to recoy- 
er possession of this instrument 
warned the people of the Bay to hold 
fast to it. ‘The civil war which soon 
after broke out in England, and which 
ended in Charles losing his head, 
gave them a period of rest. Had 
not the king’s attention, however, 
been drawn away from them by his 
own troubles, it is hardly doubtful 
that they would have been obliged 
to succumb to his will; for at this 
time there were only three regiments 
in the Bay, which between them all 
could not muster more than a thou- 
sand men. ‘This first attempt on 
their liberties had the salutary effect 
of hardening the country more and 
more into a republic. And as a re- 
sult we find, in 1643, a confederacy 
formed between New Haven, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut. The preamble to the twelve 
articles of confederation reads thus : 


“We therefore do conceive it ou 
bounden duty without delay to enter into 
a present consociation among ourselves 
for mutual help and strength in all ou: 
future concernments, that in nation as in 
religion so in other respects we be and 
continue one.” 


Remark that Rhode Island is not 
a member of the union. 

Roger Williams and those who 
had gathered round him had of 
their own free-will withdrawn from 
the church, and no fellowship could 
be held with them. 

No sooner, however, had danger 
from abroad passed away than inter- 
nal commotions broke out. The 
seed sown by Roger Williams and 
Anne Hutchinson was beginning to 
germ, and books in defence of a 
wider toleration wer: circulated 
among the faithful. The temporary 
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ascendency of Presbyterianism in 
parliament encouraged some of the 
colonists to importune the magistrates 
to allow the establishment of Presby- 
terian churches. But the majority 
of the people were still haunted by 
Archbishop Laud, and were fearful 
lest any change in the mode of wor- 
ship might work evil to their institu- 
tions. 

“ The apparent purpose of advanc- 
ing religious freedom,” they declared, 
“was made to disguise measures of 
the deadliest hostility to the frame of 
civil government.” Strange to say, 
this movement for liberty of worship 
originated in Plymouth, and demand- 
ed “full and free tolerance of reli- 
gion to all men that would preserve 
the civil order and submit unto go- 
vernment, and there was no limita- 
tion or exception against Turk, Jew, 
Papist, Arian, Socinian, Nicolaitan, 
Familist, or any other.” 

The following is the petition of 
the agitators for toleration : 


“We cannot, according to our judg- 
ment, discover a settled form of govern- 
ment here according to the laws of Eng- 
land. Neither do we so understand and 
perceive our own laws and liberties as 
that thereby there may be a sure and 
comfortable enjoyment of our lives, liber- 
ties, and estates according to our due and 
natural rights as free-born subjects of the 
English nation. There are many thou- 
sands, also, in these plantations, free-born, 
quiet, and peaceable men, who are de- 
barred’ f.om all civil employments ; and 
members of the Church of England, with 
their posterity, are detained from the seals 
of the covenant of free grace. We en- 
treat the redress of these grievances ; and, 
these things being granted by the bless- 
ing of God to us in Christ, we hope to 
see the now contemned ordinances of 
God highly prized; the Gospel, much 
darkened, break forth as the sun at noon- 
day ; Christian charity and brotherly love, 
almost frozen, wax warm; zeal and holy 
emulation, more fervent; jealousy of 
arbitrary government, the bane of all com- 
monwealths, quite banished ; secret dis- 
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contents, fretting like cankers, remedied ; 
merchandise and shipping, by special 
providence wasted, speedily increased ; 
mines undertaken with more ¢heerful- 
ness; fishing, with more forwardness; 
husbandry, now withering, forthwith flour- 
ishing; and villages and plantations, 
much deserted, presently more popu 
lous.” 


Copies of this petition were rapic - 
ly circulated, and soon reached the 
Dutch possessions, Virginia and the 
Bermudas. It was the first formida- 
ble league for religious freedom which 
had arisen in the Puritan colonies, and, 
fearful of the result should parliament 
hear of it, the clergy sent Mr. Win- 
slow of Plymouth to England, fully au- 
thorized to defend their policy. Mark 
what followed: Parliament remem- 
bered how the transatlantic Puritans 
had sympathized with it in its strug- 
gle with the crown; how Massachu- 
setts had “sent over useful men, oth- 
ers going voluntarily to their aid, who 
were of good use and did acceptable 
service to the army ;” and, as a reward 
for such faithfulness, disclaimed all 
interference. ‘“ We encourage,” they 
said, “no appeals from your decision. 
We leave you with all the freedom 
and latitude that may in any respect 
be claimed by you.” * 

But the Commonwealth in Eng- 
land was premature. In May, 1660, 
Charles II. became king, and the 
colonies once more looked for danger 
from abroad. Reports, true and false, 
concerning them were not long in 
reaching the court at St. James, and 
it was told the new monarch that 
the union of the colonies in 1643 was 
a combination expressly intended to 
throw off all dependence on the mo- 
ther-country. The attitude of the 
colonists, however, was so defiant 
that he preferred not to molest them 
immediately, and New England was 
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allowed for a time to manage her 
own affairs. In the meanwhile, Mas- 
sachusetts, which had already pushed 
settlements across her border into 
New Hampshire and Maine, was ex- 
ercising her jurisdiction in all that re- 
gion. She was the carrier for the 
other colonies, and rapidly extending 
her commerce. She had no custom- 
house ; her policy was free-trade, and 
her future promised to be a happy 
one. But her very energy and pros- 
perity became a source of danger. 
The merchants of England began 
to complain of the commercial free- 
dom which the colonies enjoyed, and 
which, if not checked, “ would not 
only ruin the trade of this kingdom, 
but would leave no sort of depend- 
ence from that country to this.” The 
committee on foreign plantations 
heard their complaints with only too 
willing an ear, and it was resolved to 
“settle collectors in New England as 
in other places, that they might re- 
ceive the duties and enforce the laws.” 
This was soon followed by a royal 
proclamation which forbade the im- 
portation of commodities from Europe 
which were not laden in the mother- 
country.* Moreover, the scheme to 
bring back the charter of Massachu- 
setts was revived, and, as the colonies 
were just at this time engaged in a 
war with Philip, chief of the Wampa- 
noags, which cost them half a million 
of dollars and six hundred buildings 
consumed by fire, it promised to be 
successful. Edward Randolph, arm- 
ed with a letter from Charles II., was 
sent to the Bay, “the most prejudi- 
cial plantation to the kingdom of 
England,” and used all his insolence 
and craft to bring the people to sub- 
mission. But they boldly declared 
that the mother-country had no rea- 
son to complain if the navigation act 
was not obeyed.- Free-trade was a 
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part of their rights, inasmuch as the 
charter gave them full Jegislative pow- 
ers. Randolph, thus snubbed, made 
his way into New Hampshire, where 
he endeavored to prevail on the peo- 
ple, who were waxing strong under 
the protecting wing of Massachusetts, 
to renounce allegiance to her. In 
the summer of 1677, he returned to 
England, indignant at the attitude of 
the Bay, and immediately presented 
articles of high misdemeanor against 
the governor and company. He like- 
wise reminded the king that the char- 
ter had not been brought back, and 
advised the issuing of a writ of guo 
warranto against it. Nor did he for- 
get to speak a word in favor of Epis- 
copacy, and urged that no marriages 
should be allowed in the colonies ex- 
cept such as were made by ministers 
of the Anglican Church. 

In the meanwhile the people of 
Massachusetts grew more excited. 
The clergy were aroused, and on all 
sides, week-days as well as the Sab- 
bath, the only topic of conversation 
was the probable fate of the charter 
under which for more than fifty years 
they had thriven. Increase Mather, 
the leader amongst the Puritan min- 
isters, called on them to stand firm. 
“The loyal citizens of London,” he 
cried, “would not surrender their 
charter lest their posterity should 
curse them for it; and shall we, then, 
do such a thing? I hope there is 
not one freeman in Boston that can 
be guilty of it!” But the crown was 
determined to assert its power, and, 
abandoning the method of obtaining 
the instrument by writ of guo war- 
ranto, entered proceedings in chan- 
cery, and. issued a writ of scize facias 
against the governor and company 
of Massachusetts. By this process, 
not only was the charter declared for- 
feited, but it was to be cancelled and 
annihilated. As soon as judgment 
was entered up, Massachusetts as a 
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body politic ceased to exist, and 
became in law what she had been 
before James I. granted the instru- 
ment. It may appear strange that 
the commonwealth should have done 
nothing more than protest against 
such treatment; but we must remem- 
ber there was no longer any Pres- 
byterian party in England to sym- 
pathize with the Puritans. .Charles 
II. was an absolute monarch ; for 
several years there had been no par- 
liament to call him to account, 
it was uncertain when another 
would meet. Holland and the mo- 
ther-country had made peace, and 
the British fleets might have ravaged 
the seaboard where most of the set- 
tlements stood. Moreover, King 
Philip’s wars had impoverished the 
Bay. But what chiefly induced the 
people to submit was the lukewarm- 
ness of the other commonwealths in 
regard to the confederation which 
consequently had lost its power of 
defence. Had they been united, this 
assault on their liberties might have 
had a different ending. Before any 
new government could be set up, 
Charles died, and James II. mount- 
ed the throne. This, however, made 
no change in the policy of the crown. 
Joseph Dudley, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and a son of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, was created presi- 
dent of New England, and Randolph 
was appointed secretary of the colo- 
nial council. It was now the turn 
of the other colonies to feel the king’s 
tyranny. Plymouth, which had ne- 
ver had a charter, was at his mercy; 
while Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were seized with fear on account of 
theirs. Randolph, who was stubborn 
in his determination to bring them all 
under the yoke, lost no time in appear- 
ing before the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations with articles of mis- 
demeanor against the two last-named 
commonwealths, His principal com- 
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plaints were that, like Massachusetts, 
they had violated the laws of trade 
and navigation and forbade the An- 
glican worship. Accordingly writs 
of guo warranto were issued, and poor 
Connecticut turned in her distress to 
Governor Dongan, of New York, 
for advice. He at once counselled 
“a downright humble submission,” 
hoping thus to have her more speed- 
ily annexed to his own province, one 
of his favorite schemes. But the 
presidency of Dudley soon came to 
an end; and in December, 1686, a 
person far more detestable than he 
arrived in Boston with a commission 
for the government of all New Eng- 
land. This ruler was Sir Edmund 
Andros. He belonged to an ancient 
family of Guernsey, of which his fa- 
ther was bailiff in 1660, and, in the 
general pardon granted to the inhab- 
itants of that island after the Resto- 
ration, both parent and son had been 
honored with a special exception, 
because they had “ continued invio- 
lably faithful to his majesty during 
the late rebellion,” and consequently 
stood in no need of pardon. In 1667, 
Edmund, who had attained the rank 
of major in the army, was commis- 
sioned by the Duke of York governor 
of his territories in America. While 
serving in that capacity, he had given 
offence to Connecticut by attempting 
to encroach on her domain; and his 
expeditions might have proved suc- 
cessful but for the courageous stand 
which was made against him by Cap- 
tain Bull at Saybrook Fort. He was 
knighted for his services, and con- 
tinued governor of New York till 
1680, when he was recalled in con- 
sequence of charges of embezzlement 
preferred against him. This, how- 
ever, did not lower him in the es- 
teem of his patron, who, shortly after 
mounting the throne as James IL., 
sent him to govern New England. 
A man more uncongenial to the 
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Puritans could not have been select- 
ed. The very flag which he brought 
over—a red cross on a white ground, 
and in the centre a crown wrought 
in gold, with the letters “J. R.,” 
was enough to turn them 
against him; while the soldiers who 
accompanied him gave almost as 
much scandal— “those that were 
brought a thousand leagues to keep 
the country in awe; a crew that be- 
gan to teach New England to drab, 
drink, blaspheme, curse, and damn; 
a crew that were every foot moving 
tumults, and committing insufferable 
riots among a quiet and peaceable 
people.” 

To “ countenance and encourage” 
the Anglican worship was one of 


the principal orders he had received, 


and soon after landing he called to- 
gether the ministers of Boston, and 
spoke to them “ about accommodaticn 
as to a meeting-house that might 
so coutrive the time as one house 
might serve two assemblies.” But 
Increase Mather had thoroughly in- 
fused his own spirit into them, and 
the clergy answered “ that they could 
not with a good conscience consent 
that their meeting-houses should be 
made use of for the Common-Prayer 
worship.” This reply so astonished 
Andros that he could scarcely believe 
his ears. But as soon as he realized 
that they were in earnest, he sent 
Randolph to demand the keys of the 
Old South Meeting-house. The con- 
gregation, however, refused to let 
him have them, and it might have 
been necessary to make entrance by 
force had not good-man Needham, 
the sexton, become frightened, and 
opened the door. 

From this day forth Episcopacy 
maintained a foothold in the country. 
But in order more thoroughly to fa- 
miliarize the people with it, he re- 
quired the holidays of the Episcopal 
Church to be entered in Zié/ey’s Al- 


manac for the year 1687, a thing ne- 
ver done before; and opposite the 
date of January 30 were printed 
the words “ King Charles murdered,” 
while at the beginning of the alma- 
nac was a list of English monarchs, 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
being left in blank. Having thus 
set up his rule in Massachusetts, he 
turned his attention to the other co- 
lonies. “The province of Maine” 
was already by the terms of his com- 
mission included within the limits of 
his government, while Rhode Island 
and Plymouth offered no opposition 
and readily. came under his sway. 
Connecticut, however, showed a dis- 
position to hold back, and Randolph 
wrote to her governor that she had 
better surrender her charter at once. 
This she would not do, and Andros 
was obliged to journey all the way 
to Hartford for it; and whether he 
got it then or not is a disputed point. 
‘The common belief is that the instru- 
ment was laid on a table before him, 
the lights suddenly extinguished, and 
when they were relit it had disap- 
peared, having been hurried away 
and hidden in an oak-tree. Palfrey, 
in a note, vol. iii. p. 543, of his /is- 
tory of New England, says: “There 
were duplicates of the charter at 
Hartford ; and it is supposable that, 
while one of them was disposed of 
as alleged, Andros, having obtained 
possession of the other, did not know 
that anything was missing.” Thus 
was Connecticut the last to fall. 
During the next two years the coun- 
try was deprived of every vestige of 
self-government. 

It is, therefore, not to be wonder- 
ed at that a widespread conspiracy 
should have been organized to bring 
about a revolution and indepen- 
dence. Nothing but the downfall 
of James II. and the coming of Wil- 
liam of Orange prevented a rising 
which would perhaps have freed the 
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Puritan commonwealth from British 
domination. Bulkeley, in his Wii/ 
and Doom, alludes to rumors in the 
autumn and winter of 1688 of “a plot 
on foot in Connecticut and other 
parts of the country to make insur- 
rection and subvert the government.” 
He also speaks of a concert of action 
with Massachusetts, and this, too, be- 
fore anything was known of the 
movements of the Prince of Orange. 
The aecession of the latter to the 
throne of England nipped the revo- 
lution in the bud, and so far relieved 
the colonies that they were willing 
to abide yet awhile longer in a con- 
dition of dependence rather than 
face the chances of a bloody and 
costly struggle. 

We will now briefly examine the 
laws of the Puritans, and see how it 
was that they governed themselves, 
and this at a period when Europe, es- 
pecially the Continent, was groaning 
under absolute monarchy everywhere, 
triumphant over the ruins of the feu- 
dal liberties of the Middle Ages. 

At the time of landing, the Pilgrim 
fathers were already organized as a 
church; and by the meeting held 
on board the Mayflower, and the 
instrument then drawn up and sign- 
ed, we may view them likewise as a 
community forming a township, which 
began its functions the moment they 
touched the soil. 

In New England, the township, 
such as we find it to-day, became fully 
organized as early as 1650, and by it 
the spirit of self-government was kept 
from dying out. It drew its vitality 
direct from the freemen, who in their 
meetings on the green, where they 
came to discuss public affairs, were 
made to feel that to be present on 
these occasions was a home duty 
which could not be shirked. And 
these meetings remind us of what for- 
merly took place in France and Eng- 
land under the parochial system, 
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when the village-bell would summon 
the peasantry together in front of the 
church-door, where every one was at 
liberty to express his views on the sub- 
ject under debate.* Ina New Eng- 
land town all the male inhabitants 
were not voters. ‘To possess the fran- 
chise it was necessary to be a member 
of the church, and those who were not 
had no voice in affairs, and may be 
considered simply as wards of the 
orthodox. Connecticut, however, 
was an exception to thisrule. There, 
in order to vote, it was only neces- 
sary to be twenty-one years of age, 
have real estate to the amount-of 
twenty pounds, and be recommend- 
ed to the general court “as of 
honest, peaceable, and civil conver- 
sation.” In Plymouth, those who 
possessed the franchise and neglected 
to use it were fined twenty shillings. 
At elections, beans and Indian corn 
were used; the corn signifying an 
affirmative vote, beans the contrary. 
And it is interesting to know that 
stuffing the ballot-box is a crime 
not peculiar to our day. In the 
records of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, we find the following 
entry: John Guppy, “being under a 
great fine for putting in more corns 
than one for the choice of a magis- 
trate, upon his request to this court 
hath his fine abated to twenty shil- 
lings.” 

The administrative power of the 
township was vested chiefly in a 
small number of persons called select- 
men. They alone had the right to 
call a town-meeting ; but if ten voters 
demanded one, they had to comply. 
Then came the constables, whose duty 
it was to keep the peace; the town- 
clerk, who recorded all town-votes, 
grants, births, marriages, deaths; the 
assessor, who rated the township ; the 
collector, who-received the rate ; the 


* De Tocqueville, Amcien Régime et la Révolu- 
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treasurer, who kept the funds; an 
overseer of the poor; a road survey- 
or; a tithing-man ; a timber-measur- 
er; a sealer of weights and measures ; 
fire-wards, who directed the citizens 
in case of a fire; and one or more 
fence-viewers. All these officials were 
chosen by the freemen, and any one 
refusing to accept office was punish- 
ed by a fine of forty shillings. After 
the township followed the county, a 
territorial division without any politi- 
cal existence, and which was created 
as the settlements extended solely for 
the better administration of justice. 
Then came the commonwealth. Here 
we find the will of the people express- 
ed through representatives in an as- 
sembly or general court, which met 
once a year. In Connecticut, how- 
ever, it met twice. As early as 1634, 
the legislature of Massachusetts was 
divided into an upper and lower 
branch, namely, the assistants and 
house of deputies ; the former chosen 
by the whole colony, the latter by the 
towns, three from each. The office 
of assistant originated as follows: 
When John Carver, first governor of 
Plymouth, was succeeded by William 
Bradford, the freemen at the same 
election named Isaac Allerton to as- 
sist him, giving as a reason that the 
new governor was just recovering 
from a fit of illness. Gradually the 
number of assistants in that colony 
was increased to seven. Massachu- 
setts, however, by her charter was 
limited to eighteen, which number 
did not satisfy the people, who were 
unwilling to have alJ the power of 
the commonwealth in so few hands. 
To remedy this, they created a dis- 
tinct body of legislators, each house 
having a negative on the cther. Pre- 
vious to 1635, the Bay had no codi- 
fied statutes; but in 1641 one hun- 
dred laws, known as “ the body of 
liberties,” were compiled by order of 
the assembly. Not a little ridicule 
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has been heaped upon the Puritans 
for adopting “ this literal transcript 
of the laws of Moses.” But a care- 
ful reading of the body of liberties 
will show that they were familiar with 
Magna Charta, and had skilfully in- 
terwoven in the code much of the 
wisdom of English legislation. In 
the body of liberties twelve offences 
were capital. In England at the 
same period one hundred and fifty 
were punished with death. “ Mo mo- 
nopolies, save on patents or new in- 
ventions, were to be granted. All 
lands and heritages were to be free 
from fines, and licenses upon aliena- 
tions, and from heriots, wardships, liv- 
eries, primer-seizins, year-day, waste, 
escheat, forfeitures, and the whole train 
of feudal exactions customary upor 
the death of parents or ancestors.” * 
Hereditary claims being rejected, the 
laws of primogeniture and entail were 
so far modified that the eldest son 
was only entitled to a double portion 
of the paternal estate, and the other 
sons, if the father died intestate, drew 
equal portions, after setting off the 
portion of the eldest.” + 

Juries were obtained as follows: 
Before the meeting of a court, its 
clerk issued “warrants to the con- 
stables of the several towns within its 
jurisdiction for jurymen proportiona- 
ble to the inhabitants of each,” and 
the inhabitants then elected the re- 
quired number. Petit jurors received 
four shillings a day, while grand 
jurors, who served for one year, were 
allowed three shillings. It often hap- 
pened that the verdict of the jury 
would be that there were strong 
grounds of suspicion, but not enough 
evidence to convict; whereupon the 
judge would proceed to give sen- 
tence and punish for offences of 
which the party had appeared to 
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have been guilty by the evidence, 
although “not convicted of the par- 
ticular crime he was charged with.” * 
“Wicked cursing of any person or 
creature”? was punished by a fine of 
ten shillings for a single oath. For 
“more oaths than one at a time, be- 
fore he removed out of the room or 
company where he so sware,” the 
penalty was twenty shillings. If the 
offender could not pay the amount, 
he was sgt in the stocks. It was for- 
bidden to play cards or any game for 
money, or “to observe any such day 
as Christmas, or the like.” ‘Tavern- 
keepers were forbidden to “ suffer any 
to be drunk, or to drink excessively 
—viz., half-a-pint of wine for one per- 
son at a time—or to continue tippling 
above the space of half-an-hour, or at 
unseasonable times, or after nine of 
he clock at night.” Whoever gave 
way to his tongue in scolding, or by 
loud, boastful, impertinent speech, 
was “to be gagged or set in a duck- 
ing-stool, and dipped, over head and 
three times in some con- 
venient place of fresh or salt water, 
as the court or magistrate should 
judge meet.”¢ And in order that 
no man might plead ignorance of 
the laws, it was required by the 
general court that every family buy 
a book containing them, and, if 
they could not pay for it in money, 
wheat would be received; and the 
constables of the towns had to see 
that the rule was kept. The price 
of these little law-books was twelve- 
pence in silver, or one and a half 
pecks of wheat, or two-thirds of a 
bushel of peas, at three shillings a 
bushel. t 

The subject of education early 
engaged the attention of the peo- 
ple. The General Gourt of Massa- 


ears, 
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chusetts, in 1636, voted four hun- 
dred pounds—which was as much as 
a year’s rate of the whole colony— 
towards the building of “a public 
school or college;” and in 1637 an 
institution of learning was com- 
menced at Newtown. The name 
was soon after changed to Cam- 
bridge. Before the end of its first 
year, John Harvard, a clergyman, of 
Charlestown, bequeathed it one-half 
of his property and his whole hbrary, 
and to keep fresh the remembrance 
of this gift the college took his name. 
in the Bay and Plymouth, schools 
were maintained by law, and the 
general court of the last-named com- 
monwealth voted, for the support of 
its first one, the revenue from the 
“Cape fishery.” The people of 
Swanzey, at one of their town-meet- 
ings, voted that “a schocl be forth- 
with set up in this town for the teach- 
ing of grammar, rhetoric, and arith- 
metic, and tongues of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; also to read 
English and write; and that the 
salary of £40 per annum, in cur- 
rent country pay which passeth from 
man to man, be duly paid to the 
schoolmaster thereof, and that Mr. 
John Myles, the present pastor of the 
church here assembling, be school- 
master; otherwise to have power to 
dispose the same to an able school- 
master during the said pastor's life.” * 
The code of Connecticut, adopted in 
1650, ordered that each township of 
fifty householders should maintain a 
pedagogue, while in towns of a hun- 
dred householders a grammar-school 
was to be set up where scholars were 
to be prepared for Harvard. More- 
over, it was the duty of the selectmen 
to see that parents did not neg- 
lect the education of their children. 
In the same commonwealth, a law 
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was passed, in 1677,.that every town 
neglecting to keep a school “ above 
three months in the year should for- 
feit five pounds.” 

For reading-matter the founders 
of New England were badly off com- 
pared with the present age. Al- 
though printing was introduced into 
Massachusetts as early as 1639, there 
were few presses established, and not 
a single newspaper was issued during 
the century. Books were scarce, and, 
as we see by the following list of the 
more popular ones, they were nearly 
all of a religious chasacter. First, of 
course, in their estimation, was the 
Bible. Then came Bunyan’s /i/- 
grim’s Progress. The Bay Fsalm Book, 
printed at Cambridge in 1640, con- 
taining the whole Book of Psalms, 
translated into English metre by 
Rev. Mr. Weld and John Eliot, of 
the Roxbury Church; both of whom 
knew the original Hebrew. Eliot’s In- 
dian Bible, completed and printed in 
1664. New England’s Salamander Dis- 
covered, printed in London, in 1647. 
A book with a long title, namely, 
The Heart of New England rent at 
the Blasphemies of the Present Gene- 
ration ; or, A Brief Tract concerning 
the Doctrine of the Quakers, demon- 
strating the destructive nature thereof 
to Religion, the Church, and the State, 
with Considerations of the Remedy 
against it. By John Norton, Teach- 
er of Christ Church. Boston. 1651. 
Mr. Cotton’s Milk for Babes, a 
much-esteemed catechism. The Vew 
England Frimer, containing matter 
for children, beginning with the al- 

_ phabet and ending with a strange 
poetic dialogue between Christ, a 
youth, and Satan. The Assembly Cate- 
chism. Another book with a long title, 
namely, Zhe Simple Cobbler of Agga- 
wam in America, willing to help mend 
his native country, lamentably tattered 
both in the upper leather and sole, with 
all the honest stitches he can take. 
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And as willing never to be paid for his 
work by old English wonted pay. It 
is his trade to patch all the year long 
gratis. Therefore, I pray, Gentlemen, 
keep your purses. By Theodore de 
Ja Guard. London, printer in Pope’s 
Head Alley. 1647. This curious 
work in verse was a satire aimed at 
the follies rife in New England and 
the mother-country. Its real author 
was Nathaniel Ward, minister of Ips- 
wich. The Day of Doom, a poetical 
description of the last judgment, 
by Michael Wigglesworth. Increase 
Mather’s Remarkable Providences. 
book of poems by Mrs. Anne Brad- 
street, daughter of old Governor Dud- 
ley, and wife of Governor Bradstreet. 
The Mew England A/manack, printed 
in London, 1685, by John Seller, char- 
tographer to the king. This little 
book contained an engraved map of 
the New England colonies which 
made it especially popular. 

The Puritan churches were repub- 
lican in form, and held the right to 
choose their own minister, and disci- 
pline their own members, without 
interference of synod and assembly. 
Each church had a pastor, whose 
duty it was to exhort and pray; a 
teacher, who had charge of difficult 
cases of conscience, and prepared 
the young for church fellowship; a 
ruling elder, to keep watch over 
the brethren and sisters, and who 
went from house to house warning 
the careless ; lastly, there were dea- 
cons, generally two in number, who 
managed the secular affairs of the 
church. The office of ruling elder, 
however, was not always acceptable ; 
and in the Wenham Church Records 
we find a vote of the congregation 
doing away with it. 

But in regard to the support of their 
ministers the civil power did interfere, 
as we see by the following enactment, 
passed by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1654: 
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“ Forasmuch as it highly tendeth to the 
advancement of the Gospel that the 
ministers thereof be comfortably main- 
tained, and it being the duty of the civil 
power to use all lawful means for the 
attaining of that end, and that hence- 
forth there may be established a settled, 
encouraging maintenance of ministers 
in all towns and congregations within 
this jurisdiction, this court do order 
that the county court in each shire shall, 
upon information given them of any 
defect of any congregation or township 
within the shire, order and appoint that 
maintenance shall be allowed to the 
ministry, and shall issue out warrants to 
the selectmen to assess, and to the con- 
stables of the said towns to collect, the 
same, and to distrain the said assess- 
ments on such as shall refuse to pay. 
And it is hereby declared to be our in- 
tention that an honorable allowance be 
made to the ministry respecting the abil- 
ity of the places; and if any town shall 
feel themselves burdened by the assess- 
ment of the county court, they may com- 
plain to this court, which shall at all 
times be ready to give relief to all men.” 


At a town-meeting in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, February 25, 1656, a 
majority of the freemen voted £100 
towards a house for the minister. 
Part of the minority resolved not 
to pay, as they had not given con- 
sent for the levy of that sum. The 
question was submitted to the legis- 
lature, which declared that the Ips- 
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wich vote was good both for those 
who favored it and those who did 
not, and that the pastor must have 
a house. 

The clergy were not always paid 
in money, as we see by a report to 
the Massachusetts Assembly in 1657: 


“Hingham has one hundred families: 
Mr. Hobart has twelve persons in his 
family ; £90 a year, payable one third in 
wheat, one-third in peas, one-third in In- 
dian corn and rye, which is cleared off 
annually. He carries on no farming. 
Weymouth has sixty families: Mr. 
Thatcher has a family of seven persons, 
and £100 salary in all sorts of corn. He 
cultivates no land,” etc., etc. 

Here we must end our brief sketch 
of New England in the seventeenth 
century. We fain would go on, and 
speak of the persecution of the Qua- 
kers, the dispute in regard to baptism, 
and other religious differences which 
at length caused the failure of the 
experiment to found Biblical com- 
monwealths ; but space will not per- 
mit. We must add, however, that, 
in our opinion, these grim Puritans 
should be judged with a little more 
charity than is frequently shown them 
in these days of spiritism, Mormon- 
ism, and infidelity. They had at least 
aith in God, which is more than 
many of their descendants have. 
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Anti JANus. By Dr. Hergenréther. Trans- 
lated by J. B. Robertson, Esq., with an 
Introduction by him, giving a History 
of Gallicanism from the reign of Louis 
XIV. down to the present time. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, 1871. 


The only fault we have to find 
with this valuable book is its late 


PUBLICATIONS. 


appearance. “ Janus” is now among 
Catholics consigned to infamy and 
oblivion, and its detestable principles 
have been branded with the note of 
heresy by the Council of the Vati- 
can. It is simply now, as it was in 
reality almost entirely from its first 
publication in this country, one of 
the weapons used by anti-Catholic 
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writers against the church, and the 
more prized by them because forged 
in a double sense of the word by 
traitors within our own walls. It 
has been already amply and ably re- 
futed by a learned contributor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, in Vol. XI. 
of this magazine, and, in our opinion, 
that refutation has still a great value 
in regard to some points which it 
has discussed more thoroughly than 
is done in the work before us. F. 
Keogh in England, and Dr. Schee- 
ben in Germany, as well as some 
other writers in magazines, also re- 
viewed and confuted “ Janus” in an 
able manner. Dr. Hergenréther’s 
book was, however, the most com- 
plete and masterly of the answers to 
‘“« Janus,” and its prompt appearance 
within two months from the time 
when the book to which it was an 
answer was published in Germany 


prevented to a great extent the mis-: 


chief which that venomous produc- 
tion was intended to work among 
wavering and ill-instructed Catho- 
lics. A more prompt issue of the 
English translation would have been 
of great service during the time of 
the discussions accompanying the 
session of the Vatican Council. But 
even now it is welcome, and will be 
very useful as an armory of defence 
agzinst the assaults which the ene- 
mies of the Holy See will continue 
to make on its divine prerogatives. 
Mr. Robertson’s introduction adds 
greatly to the value of the book as 
a treatise for general reading. The 
author of “ Janus” uttered the last 
word of a dangerous error, or con- 
glomeration of errors, whose mildest 
and most tolerable phase was theo- 
logical Gallicanism, whose doctrinal 
spirit effloresced and withered in the 
Jansenistic heresy, and whose out- 
ward form reached its utmost growth 
in the rebellious, schismatical, anti- 
Papal conspiracy of Scipio Ricci, 
Richer, Febronius, Joseph II., and 
the German prince-archbishops who 
signed the Punctuations of Ems. 
The pure theological Gallicans of 
the type of Bossuet and La Luzerne 
have been generally loyal to the 
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church. For a long time the Holy 
See thought it best to leave their 
theoretical errors in a certain state 
of toleration, and a solemn judgment 
of the church has condemned them 
formally only within the last half. 
year. Their firm adhesion to the 
principle that the judgment of the 
Pope, concurred in by the majority 
of the Episcopate, is infallible, has 
always made it certain that they 
would submit to a definition by an 
(Ecumenica] Council, by which their 
errors should be rectified. In point 
of fact, the dissension between this 
small number of bishops and the 
body of their brethren has been 
happily terminated by such a coun- 
cil in a way which has brought no 
censure upon their persons or 
stigma upon their orthodoxy. The 
last representative of the Gallican 
bishops of France, Mgr. Maret, after 
making the best effort in his power 
to argue his case, and openly de- 
manding for it a fair trial and judg- 
ment, has submitted in the most 
frank and honorable manner to the 
decision of the Council of the Va- 
tican defining Papal infallibility. 
Thus this controversy is happily and 
for ever settled, without any danger 
of scission or schism so far as Galli- 
cans are concerned, and, therefore, 
without danger to the faithful gene- 
rally in any country. 

With the more extreme anti- 
Roman party, however, the case has 
been and is quite different. Their 
errors have never been tolerated, 
but have been condemned as soon 
as they appeared. Of Jansenism it 
is not necessary to speak ; but of the 
system which we may call Febroni- 
anism we may say a few words, be- 
cause it is the last expression of this 
incoherent heresy which has been 
uttered by “ Janus.” Several of its 
most prominent advocates, Ricci, 
Richer, Von Hontheim himself, whe 
is no other than “ Febronius,” at 
least one of the archbishops who 
signed the Punctuations, and, doubt- 
less, others of the same party, re- 
canted their errors, and freed them- 
selves from censure, as many Jan- 
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senists also did in France and 
elsewhere. We sincerely hope that 
those who have been misled into 
similar errors at the present time 
may imitate their example. But 
for them there is no hope of a re- 
conciliation to the church except 
through a radical change of their 
principles. Those who held dis- 
tinctly to the supremacy of the 
Roman See and the infallibility of 
(Ecumenical Councils were led by 
their own fundamental principle to 
admit that they had come short of 
the complete and integral doctrine 
of the church so long as they hesi- 
tated to confess the infallibility of 
the Pope. They required only the 
definition of the Council of the 
Vatican to scatter all their doubts 
to the winds. But, unhappily, the 
writers of “Janus” and their dis- 
ciples acknowledge neither the su- 
premacy of the Pope, nor the 
infallibility of councils, nor even 
that of the church at large. If 


they add contumacy to their erro- 
neous doctrines, they make them- 


selves heretics in the most radical 
sense of the word, so that there is 
but one alternative for them, entire 
submission and renunciation of their 
heresy, or excision from the external 
communion of the faithful. Some 
have cut themselves off from the 
church by theiropen protest against 
the Council, and a few who are 
ecclesiastics have been suspended 
by their bishops. It is impossible to 
imagine a more untenable position 
than that of these unfortunate per- 
sons. Their only hope lay in the 
success of their efforts to thwart the 
action of the Council of the Vatican. 
Having totally failed in this attempt, 
they cannot keep up any plausible 
appearance of adhering to the Ca- 
tholic communion. Nothing is be- 
fore them, therefore, except either 
to join the Greek schism, like Pichler 
and Guettée, or to throw overboard 
all pretence to Catholicity and re- 
lapse into rationalism. Some of 
these men have been formerly use- 
ful and honored in the church. We 
mourn their defection, and earnestly 
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desire their return; but if they per- 
sist in their rebellion, the church 
will do as she has always done, pur- 
sue her course without heeding 
their outcries, and leave them to 
perish in the abyss into which they 
have madly thrown themselves. 


LECTURE OF THE Most Rev. M. J. Spap- 
ING, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, on 
the Temporal Power of the Pope and 
the Vatican Council. Delivered at the 
American Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, December 9, 1870. Revised 
and enlarged by the author. Phila- 
delphia: McLaughlin Brothers, Print- 
ers, Nos. 112 and 114 South Third 
Street. 1870. Pp. 24. 

This pamphlet is published in the 
most elegant and ornate style, as it 
is most fitting that it should be, 
considering the high dignity of its 
author, the still more august cha- 
racter of its subject, and its intrinsic 
excellence and importance. It is 
needless to say that there is no one 
so fully authorized to speak as the 
representative and mouth-piece of 
the entire hierarchy, clergy, and 
laity of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, as the Most Rev. 
Prelate in the first Metropolitan 
See. The document is not, it is 
true, official; but, in point of fact, 
it has the same moral weight as if it 
were. The Archbishop of Baltimore 
has expressed the convictions and 
sentiments of the entire Catholic 
body in which he is the first digni- 
tary. Happily, the action of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity throughout 
the United States proves this state- 
ment in the most convincing and 
brilliant manner. The direct inten- 
tion of the prelate in this lecture 
was, nevertheless, not to make a 
protest against the spoliation of the 
Pope, an act which he had already 
performed within the precincts of 
his own see, and which the Bishop 
and faithful people of Philadelphia 
had also accomplished for them- 
selves,but to instruct his auditors and 
readers in the grounds for sustain- 
ing the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope. It would be superfluous 
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to speak of the qualifications of the 
Most Rev. lecturer in respect to the 
execution of this task. We can only 
express our ardent desire and re- 
commendation that the lecture 
may be read by every Catholic, as 
well as by every other American 
citizen who desires to know the 
truth and right concerning the mat- 
ter treated of. We hope that the 
most energetic measures will be 
taken to give this pamphlet uni- 
versal circulation throughout the 
country. 


BRIGHTLY’S FEDERAL Dicest. A Digest 
of the Decisions of the Federal Courts, 
from the Organization of the Govern- 
ment to the Present Time. By Freder- 
ick C. Brightly, Esq., of the Philadel- 
phia Bar, author of Zhe United States 
Digest, A Digest of the Laws of Pennsyl- 
vanta, A Treatise on Equity, etc. Vol. 
Il.. pp. 976. Philadelphia: Kay & 
Brother, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Law Booksellers, Publishers, and Im- 
porters. 1870. 


If one of the old believers in the 
wigintt annorum lucubrationes could 
revisit Westminster Hall in this age 
of all the economies, how wonder- 
stricken would he notbe! Economy 
of time through steam and elec- 
tricity, economy of physical labor 
through every imaginable form of 
machinery, econemy of mental toil 
by the aid of compendium and di- 
gest, would immediately convince 
him that it is not an idle boast of 
this generation that its genius has 
compressed the work of many cen- 
turies into one. He would remem- 
ber how often the maxim, stare 
decisis, had been dinned into his ear, 
and with what interminable labor he 
w2s Qbliged to search for those de- 
cisions of the wise men of England 
among the dusty heaps of parchment 
and red-tape which, from their dark 
alcoves, seemed to mock his indus- 
try and zeal. Whocan measure the 
labors of an attorney or barrister of 
the old time, or form any conception 
of the toils of the early law-writers, 
when attempting to reduce to sci- 
entific arrangement the principles 
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which had been slowly evolved by 
judicial legislation through succes- 
sive centuries? It was the courts, 
and not the parliament, by which 
was created the great body of the 
common law, the /ex non scripla, now 
constituting the broad foundation 
of all the systems of law which 
govern the great English-speaking 
nations. What a multitude of de- 
cisions! Oh! for the Digester pro- 
mised by the Fates, but who had not 
yet arrived. The strongest brain 
was well-nigh exhausted by its pre- 
liminary efforts in forcing a passage 
through mountains of dim old manu- 
script records before it had arrived 
at its real task, the elimination and 
assortment of the priceless gems of 
wisdom and social ethics which were 
to be found buried and scattered 
under those huge masses of special 
pleading, all crusted over with pro- 
lixities, tautologies, and bewildering 
refinements, clothed in a horrible 
jargon of French and Latin. Oh! 
for the Digester, to rescue the Kents 
and Storys of those days from the 
labors of the law-Hercules. 

Truly, the man who writes a good 
dictionary of any language is entitled 
to high honor, for he confers upon 
society a very great benefit. In like 
manner, the man who, by his patient 
industry and profound learning, ac- 
complishes the task of bringing 
within the reach of intelligent 
non-professional persons, as_ well 
as of professional lawyers, a 
knowledge of the jurisprudence 
of their country, sufficient at 
least, as Blackstone insists, for a!l 
the purposes of an educated gentle- 
man, well merits the applause of his 
fellow-citizens. A glance at the 
Digest of the Decistons of the Fede- 
ral Courts, from the Organization 
of the. Government to .the Present 
Time, prepared by Mr. Frederick C. 
Brightly, will satisfy our readers that 
much information of the highest 
practical importance, touching the 
interests of inventors and patentees, 
of commercial men, ship-owners, 
underwriters, stockholders in all 
kinds of corporations, and, in fact, 
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of all men who are in daily contact 
with the world of business, can be 
procured even by those who have 
not been trained in the hard school 
of Coke-Littleton. 

To the professional lawyer this 
work must be of the greatest utility. 
Hitherto we have had no digest of 
the decisions of the Federal courts, 
which have now become voluminous. 
In this work of Mr. Brightly, we find 
them briefly but clearly given, dis- 
tributed under appropriate titles, 
and faithful to the substance of the 
original text. As he says in his pre- 
face to the second volume, very 
recently issued from the press, it 
has been his aim to give the princi- 
ples of law, decided in each case, in 
the fewest possible words, consist- 
ently with clearness of expression. 
We think that he has done so in an 
admirable manner, and that this 
constitutes the true value of his 
work. A mere condensation of the 


cases which, it seems, some of his 
critics would have preferred, could 
not have met the real requirements 


of the legal profession and the pub- 
lic. There is added to the digest 
a table of all the cases, with a refer- 
ence to the volume of reports in 
which each is'to be found. 
Mr. Brightly’s Dégest of the 
Laws of the United States had pre- 
viously won for him the confidence 
and gratitude of the entire legal 
fraternity, so that, when this still 
more important work was announc- 
ed, it was immediately greeted with 
delight by the bench and the bar 
throughout the country. It is cer- 
tainly in every way worthy of his 
high reputation as a lawyer of pro- 
found learning and as a law-writer 
of great accuracy and perspicuity. 


THE Lire or MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis XV. _ Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 

That one of the Royal family 
should seek the seclusion of a con- 
vent at a time when corruption and 
wickedness reigned supreme in the 
court of France forcibly reminds us 
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that the grace of God is no respecter 
of persons. 

The life of Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin was one of loving devo- 
tion to her dear Lord, who had so 
wonderfully called her from the 
midst of the world’s most enticing 
allurements to follow the severe 
rule of the Carmelite Sisters. From 
her cell she spoke to her father, 
recalling him now and then from his 
own profligate course to the con- 
templation of a life given to God, 
and in every place where her sacri- 
fice was known the good gave glory 
to God that one surrounded by the 
fascinations of royalty, with a pros- 
pect of all that the world could give 
of pleasure, should consecrate her 
life and give her first love to him 
who had chosen her for his spiritual 
Spouse. 

The book is attractive both in its 
interior and exterior, and the pub- 
lishers have done well in giving 
to the young such an example of 
self-sacrifice in Gays when people 
coolly ask, ‘‘ What is the use of mor- 
tification ?”’ 


Fetix Kent; or, The New Neighbors. 
By Miss Mary I. Hoffman, author of 
Agnes Hilton, Alice Murray, etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 430. New York: P. O’Shea. 
1870. 


There is not much difference be- 
tween this story and Miss Hoffman’s 
last one, Alice Murray, which we 
noticed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for July, 1869. It deserves the same 
praise and the same censure. Miss 
Hoffman’s leading characters in her 
story are all too good to be genuine. 
We fear so many good people living 
in any one vicinity—people always 
evenly good—are not to be found ; 
at least we have never found them. 
The scene of Miss Hoffman’s story 
must be a model place, and one 
which we judge exists only in her 
own imagination. Otherwise the 
book is good moral reading, and we 
welcome it as an addition to our 
not very extensive American Catho- 
lic literature. 
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THe Yousc Catnotic’s Guipe. A 
Monthly Magazine devoted to the in- 
terest of Catholic Youth. Vols. I., II., 
and III, Chicago: John Graham. 


A handsome illustrated volume 
of nearly six hundred pages, con- 
taining Tales, Sketches, Biographies, 
Puzzles, Poetry, Hymns set to mu- 
sic, etc. We know of no book late- 


ly issued more suitable as a pre- 
sent, and none likely to be more 
acceptable as a gift to the young. 


TRACTATUS DE EccLestA Curisti. Auc- 
tore Patritio Murray, in Collegio S. 
Patricii apud Maynooth in Hibernia 
Professore, Romanze Academie Re- 
ligionis Catholica Socio. Dublinii. 
. 1866. 

This treatise is contained in three 
considerable volumes, printed in 
clear and large type, very conveni- 
ent and agreeable to the reader. It 
includes the treatise on the Pope, 
and treats the whole topic de ecclesia 
in athorough and exhaustive man- 
ner. The author’s arrangement and 
method are admirable, and his Latin 
stvle remarkably clear and perspicu- 
ous. The work has several peculiar 
merits. One of these is, that the 
author employs in dogmatic theo- 
logry the method used so advantage- 
ously in moral treatises, of qualify- 
ing doctrines or opinions according 
to their relative grades of extrinsic 
authority, with citations of authors. 
Another is, that he refers to those 
authors who have treated distinct 
parts of his topic with special clear- 
ness. Still another is that he men- 
tions the sources from which he has 
drawn objections. And a fourth is 
that he does not repeat the same 
thing twice, but refers back when- 
ever the same argument comes into 
play more than once, to the place 
where it is to be found. Dr. Murray 
has done credit to himself, to May- 
nocth, and to the learned clergy of 
Ireland, by this excellent and scho- 
lariy production, which has been 
honored by a letter of congratula- 
tion from the Holy Father. A whole 
series of questions of the utmost 
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present importance respecting the 
object and extent of the infallibility 
and authority of the church are 
treated by him in an able manner, 
and with much more completeness 
than is found in our ordinary text- 
books. Although published before 
the Council of the Vatican, this 
treatise is in strict conformity with 
its definitions on every point. On 
the whole, we regard it as the best 
of all modern treatises on the 
church, and, therefore, of the great- 
est utility to the clergy and all stu- 
dents of theology. 


LECTIONES QUOTIDIAN@ DE V1TA, Hones- 
TATE ET OrFictis SACERDOTUM ET 
CLERICORUM, ETC. Auctore, P. Josepho 
Schneider, S.J. Pustet. 1870. 
These daily readings are taken 

from Holy Scripture, Decrees of 
Councils, Pontifical Constitutions, 
Episcopal Pastoral Letters, and the 
works of the Fathers and other pious 
authors. The book is a solid and 
admirable manual for spiritual read- 
ing, and we cannot too highly re- 
commend it to the Rev. Clergy and 
to candidates for Holy Orders. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CELIBACY ; or, Why Ca- 
tholic Priests do not Marry. By Rev. 
J. A. Bergrath. Pensacola, Fla. 1870. 
Pp. 56. 

A little pamphlet intended to 
refute the ordinary objections to 
the celibacy of the clergy. It is 
clear in its statement of the reasons 
for the practice of the church, The 
objections are put in popular form, 
and the answers are spirited and to 
the point. 
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